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“Now that you’ve gol 
the equipment... 


Here’s what 
Gets the Ducks” 


You select your gun with care—and the right clothes, 
boots and decoys. You find a place to shoot—join a 
club, perhaps —drive 50 to 100 miles or more to get 
there —but unless you take along the right kind of 
shells you may come home without ducks! 
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Super-X, the long range load, gives many a sportsman 
good shooting and a good bag on days when the ducks 
~ are flying out of range of ordinary loads. Super-X 
ms pulls down the high flyers at remarkable distances, 
A. with few cripples. 


= 


ty Short Shot String is the secret of the long range 

- effectiveness of the Super-X load. Instead of stringing 
out along its line of flight, the shot column holds 
together in a concentrated mass, even at the longer 
ranges. 20 yards out beyond the range of ordinary 
loads, most of the pellets in the Super-X shot charge 
are still bunched together, close enough to give a 


killing pattern. 
The exclusive Short Shot String feature is made possi- 
ble by a patented, scientific instrument — the Flighto- 
; meter — invented and used exclusively by Western. It 
A \ is the only instrument of its kind in the world. 
\ 3 We will be glad to send you a copy of Capt. Askins’ 
=\\ - interesting booklet,‘‘Super-X —The Long Range 
\ Load,” without charge. It describes in detail the many 
advantages of this remarkable shell. Free leaflets on 
Western Xpert, Field and Minimax shells for upland 
ame and trap-shooting will also be sent on request. 
Moston uperxX Shells ® apatite q 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
1122 Adams Street, East Alton, IIl. 


T H E L O N G A R M Oo F T H E M A R S H E S Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J. % % % % San Francisco, California 


SUPER-X LUBALOY SHELLS—Sportsmen who want even shorter shot strings and a Geneee Centos att Depo enone cod be 


longer effective range than is possible with the best chilled shot loads are shooting are in use. Model 12 is an outstanding value. Standard grade is 
Super X “‘coppers’’—a special Super-X load with golden Lubaloy (copperized) shot. priced as low as $47.90, including tax. 
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The Shell with the 





Knockout @ Wallop 


80 Yards ’ ss 
Easy — , oe ~ 
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NITRO EXPRESS 


Green — Exclusive Color 5 11/4 ozs. Perfect Selected Shot 
: Kleanbore — Copyrighted 6 Felt Wads — Special-Patented 
| 3 Powerful Primer — Remington Patent 7 Wetproof — Process Patented 
4 3%, drs. equiv. Progressive Burning Powder 8 Uniformity — No Variations 


3 Remington's Best Shell 
© 1932 R. A. Co. 4591 
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EAGLE LAKE CAMPS 


For salmon and trout fishing. On Eagle Lake, 
one of the famous Fish y need chain that 
stretches from Central Northern Maine, 
through virgin forests, almost to the Canadian 
border. Foot of Eagle Lake screened in 1922, 
having improved fishing every year since. A 
group of 18 camps. Ideal location. Real com- 
fort, cabins heated and well ventilated. Run- 
ning water and electric lights in every cabin; 
half of these have private baths. Magnificent 
views. And the pick of sports. In the heart 
of the big game country; there is no limit 
to the sportsmen’s enjoyment. Eagle Lake 
Camps are Nature at its best. Easily reached. 
For particulars address inquiries to 


MRS. SAUL MICHAUD 


Eagle Lake Maine 








Trout Pond For Sale 


This is a ten acre pond heavily stocked with 
square tailed trout. Has cottage overlooking 
pond. Situated near Newport, Vermont. Price 
right. Address 
L. D. Turnbull, Orleans, Vermont 








SPORTSMEN 


For a real ducking trip give us a trial. We have the 
best black duck and brant shooting on the coast, in- 
cluding other varieties; also pond shooting over live 
decoys. Good rigs and blinds. New houseboat accom- 
modations with single beds, also plenty to eat. Game 
guaranteed. 


H. C. STURM 
409 North Rhode Island Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 








Probably the most 
FOR SALE complete and most 
comfortable Salmon 


Fishing Camp in Canada. Has ideal accommo- 
dations for six people. Furnished complete in 
every respect. Eighty-five Salmon killed in 
thirteen days in the month of July, 1932, by 
an average of 3.3 rods. Average number of 
Salmon killed per day 6.5. Address F. M. 
Kirby, Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 








DEER HUNTERS 
Stay in Tyler’s Tourist Cabins. 
Drive out 3 to 10 miles to good hunting. 
Come home to warm cabin and bath. 


MRS. E. C. TYLER 
East End—Iron River, Mich. 


WANTED—TROUT CULTURIST 


To care for very small private hatchery (not 
commercial) and stream on owner's country 
place. Prefer man able to handle axe, minor 
repairs and team for hauling and mowing along 
stream and wife good plain cook. No farming. 
Owner spends part of week at place during half 
of year—usually alone. Furnished house, delco 
light, modern conveniences. Pleasant Ohio 
country. Permanent position. Answer fully giv- 
ing experience, references, wages expected. 
Box 150, in care of Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 











FOR YOUR HUNTING TRIP 


In the heart of the hunting section of the 
Adirondacks in the famous Wolf Pond and 
moose valley country 40 miles of wild territory. 

Deer, bear, fox, Canadian lynx, bobcat, varying 
hare, cottontail rabbits, partridge and woo 
hunting. 4 western saddle horses for horseback rid- 
ing free of charge, etc. 240 miles from N. Y. City. 
5% hrs. by train. Make reservations now. Gentiles 

y. Rates $18 & - per week. JAY WOODWARD, 
Stony Creek, N. Y 











MAPLE LAWN FARM 
E. N. Dingman, Prop. Stony Creek, N. Y. 


For your hunting trip come to Maple Lawn Farm, located 
in the famous Stony Creek section of the Adirondacks, 
where deer, bear, partridge, fox, rabbits and squirrels 
are plentiful. All modern conveniences such as heat, 
electric lights, running water and baths. Good meals. 
Experienced guides. Season Oct. 26 to Nov. 15. 225 miles 
from New York City, good roads. 5% hrs. by train. 
Gentiles only. Rates $18.00 per week. Accommodates 20. 
M_ke reservations early. Write for further information. 











DEER HUNTING 


If you want to be sure of that 
“longed for’’ deer head trophy 
oil up your gun and come to 
Bear Mt. Camp for your hunt 
this fall. Located on Cranberry 
Lake, the section of the Adiron- 
dacks which for a number of years has 
been the recognized locality for real deer 
hunting. Can furnish guides and equip- 
ment and can promise you the very best 
accommodations and actual spor 


Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 





J. M. Balderson 











WINSLOW’S CAMP 


Schuyler Winslow, Prop., Stony Creek, N. Y. 

In Adirondack Mts., adjoining the State Park, best of 
deer country. Bear, fox, rabbits, woodcock, excellent 
partridge hunting. Camp equipped with electricity and 
running water. Good home-cooked meals. Board $18 to 
$20 per week. Guides available. Christians only—-Make 
reservations early. Booklet on request. For Sale, new log 
cabin, summer home or hunting camp. Six rooms and 
bath, stone fireplace. Over 2000 ft. elevation. Wonderful 
view. Price reasonable. Particulars on request 





HUDSON VALLEVIEW CAMP 


L. V. Signor, Prop. Stony Creek, N. Y. 
In the heart of the Adirondack Mts. Wild territory, 
deer, bear, fox, Canadian lynx, bob-cat, rabbits, par- 
tridge, woodcock, grey squirrels and plenty of them. 
Six-hour ride from New York City. Electric lights and 
bath. Booklets on request. 
Strictly six-day camp and temperate. 
Guides available. Mike reservations now. 


Rates $18.00 and $20.00 per week. 








Tel. 626 Tel. 626 


GOOSE and DUCK 
SHOOTING 
on SHINNECOCK BAY 
Wonderful Rig of Live Geese and Duck Decoys 
Best = 5 os rd 
FRED MUHS 
nesehamtattens East Quogue, L. |. 


Extra fine Mallards and Black Callers 
2.00 Each—$5.00 Trio 








DUCK SHOOTING 


Geese—Brant—Black Duck—Broad Bill 

Batteries—Bar Boxes—Points 
On Baited Grounds 

Refer to Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 

Madison Ave. & 45 St., New York City 

For Reservations & Rates address 

HOWARD E. HARRIS 
241 West Main St. Bay Shore, N. Y. 








Duck and Goose Shooting 


I am now booking parties for some 
real duck and goose shooting from 
baited blinds. Live birds used together 
with decoys. Prices reasonable. 


C. E. Witcox Speonk, L. I., N. Y. 








DUCK and GOOSE 


Shooting on Moriches Bay 


Book early 
Capt. A. L. Voorhees, E. Moriches, L.I. 
Tel. Center Moriches 147 R. 








Come and Gun on Swan Island 
In Moriches Bay near New Inlet 
for Ducks, Geese and Brant. Point shoot- 
ing over baited blinds. With house boat 

accommodations right on the Island. 
Season Nov. 1 to Dec. 31. Phone Eastport 201 
Write or Wire Walter M. Gorden, Eastport, L.1., N.Y. 








DUCK HUNTING 


Make your reservation now. Best 

shooting over Illinois River. Millions 

of ducks and plenty of good shooting. 
M. E. JENNY 


% Windsor Hotel Havana, Ill. 











DEER HUNTING 


In the heart of the Adirondack Wilderness 
35 miles from a Railroad 
9 miles from a settlement or Auto Road 
Surrounded by Private Game Parks and State Forests. 
Comfortable, heated camps, modern conveniences. Ex- 
ceptional table. Guides on application. Make reserva- 
tion in advance. 


PLUMLEY’S CAMP, Long Lake, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 











A. B. BEAKBANE 
P. 0. Box 145 Glens Falls, N. Y. 


SPECIALIZING IN TROUT AND LAND- 
LOCKED SALMON PROPAGATION and 
in increasing productivity of trout waters. 


age Hon. Ellwood M. Rabenold, 20 a 
, New York; John B. Burnham, Willsboro, Y.3 


Llewellyn Leave, 71 Euclid Ave., Albany, N. y 




















wild, virgin country. 


very reasonable rates. 


To avoid delay, 
letter postage to 


LEON de PAUW 





Hunting and Fishing in Quebec 
Brook Trout, Salmon, Great Northern Pike, 
and d’Ore 


in the largest sizes and in enormous quantities in this 


And Hunting—Oh, Boy! 
This is the home of the Moose, Caribou, Deer, and Bear 
—no better place on the continent to get them. A pre- 
serve of 100 square miles—individual log cabins or 
tents, as you like—guides and full equipment provided at 


Send for booklet today—you can’t help being interested. 


please remember that 
Canada is 3 cents. 


St. Felicien, P.Q., Canada = 





DEER HUNTERS 


Michigan and Wisconsin. Open for both sea- 
sons. Game plentiful. Few hunters in this part 
of Michigan. Licensed guides. Make reserva- 
tions early. 

DEER PATH CAMP 
Land O’ Lakes 


Wisconsin 











DEER TRAIL CAMP 


“In The Heart Of The 
Big Game Country” 


Now booking reservation for 
Hunters. Season Nov. 21 to 30. Licensed | 
Guides. Rates in keeping with the times. Send | 
for illustrated booklet 


J. W. Johnson 


Bradley, Wisc. 





HELP WANTED 


MAN wanted on private preserve in Mary- 
land, experienced in handling, training and 
caring for hunting dogs. Write fully stating 
qualifications, experience and references, 
married or single. 


Box 115, % FIELD & STREAM 











“The Club Had a Considerable 
Financial Success” 


“The members of our club were very well pleased 
with the pictures. The attendance at the show was 
about six hundred."’ 

Another secretary writes: ‘‘I want you to know 
that everyone was pleased and the entertainment 
was a great success. We cleared $75 for the school 
which | is darn good in a town the size of Ridge- 
field.’ 

Every kind of men’s club and association has 


found these pictures wonderful entertainment. 
They draw big crowds and they put money in the 
treasury. Your club can have the same experience 


with 


Field # 
Motion Pictures of Hunting and Fishing 
You have 37 reels to choose from showing the 
taking of every kind of American game and game 
fish by some of the most expert hunters and 
anglers who have ever lived. 14 Fishing Pictures 
—trout of all kinds, bass, salmon, channel bass, 
muskies, all kinds of deep sea game fish. 9 Duck 
Shooting Pictures—i4 Hunting Pictures—quail, 
prairie chicken, geese, turkey, bear, deer, moose, 
mountain lion, goats, etc. 

No Cost To Your Club 
Not a cent comes out of your treasury. These pic- 
tures really help you keep your club together, mak- 
ing every member more enthusiastic about it. They 
are the finest pictures of their kind ever made. 
Send today for new circular describing all pictures, 

terms, ete. 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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10,000 ACRES 
CUT OVER TIMBERLANDS 


in White River bottoms in the vicin- 


ity of Clarendon, St. Charles and 
Benzal. Arkansas, in tracts of 40 / 
to 2500 A. In the heart of the best 


duck hunting territory and contains 
numerous lakes and bayous. 

Good deer and goose hunting terri- 
tory, and famous for ducks. 
Accessible by boat to paved highways. 
Am forced to liquidate and will offer 
exceptional bargains. 


W. W. Keaton Clarendon, Ark. 














[ALASKA 
Shots Positively Guaranteed!4al © SY ’ 


Hunt the Big Brown now on Kodiak Island 
THIS SPRING! 
The Pioneer Hunting Organization of Alaska—S8th Y ear 


ALASKA GUIDES, INC. 
Box F Anchorage, Alaska @, 





NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Fe Deer - Bear - Ducks 


Ruffed Grouse and Rabbit Seasons in period of 
Sept. Ist to Nov. 25th. Let us arrange your hunt- 
ing trip. Good fishing in Sept. Write or wire 
E. L. Hughes 


CAMP CHAMPLAIN 





Trout Mills, Ontario 











GUARANTEED MOOSE HUNT 


We are easy to get to—have good food—comfortable 
beds—clean camps—regular rates—and guarantee to 
show you a legal moose or make good with cash! Let 
us send you our circular giving full particulars and 
guarantee, More moose than for years! Just write us 
today! 


McALECR BROTHERS 
Wirral Station, New Brunswick 








MOOSE MOOSE MOOSE 


Deer, Bear, Small Game 
Fifty black bears and over ninety bull moose 
shot at Metagama in the past few seasons. See 
my guarantee to moose hunters. General refer- 
ence: Canadian Pacific Railway Co., Montreal. 
Descriptive folder. 
M. U. BATES 
Box 1, Metagama (via C. P. R.), Ont. 





Jackson Hole Big Game Hunting 
WHERE THE BiG GAME LIVES 


Guaranteed Service and Success given with any arrange- 
ments made with me, for Elk, Blacktail Deer, Moose 
and Mountain Sheep, Bear, and other Game Animals in 
bs yoming. 15th, closes November 

15th, on ‘all game listed. Full equipped pack outfits, 
provis ions and camp equipment furnished at a price 
consistent with the times and my full Guarantee 
Prices and Details on Application. Personal Attention. 


JAS. S. SIMPSON 
Bonded Guide & Outfitter Jackson, Wyoming 


Season opened Sept. 





OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing, 
hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to 
fruit, poultry, vacation or permanent home. 
$125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. 


HERMAN HUBBARD 


251 Grossman Bldg. Kansas City, Kansas 





ANTED three members for exclusive 

hunting club. We have hunting preserve 
of 17,000 acres in Alabameg including both 
upland and river swamp land which has abun- 
dance of wild turkey, quail, squirrel and some 
deer and duck, good bass and bream fishing. 
Membership limited to ten, each paying his 
actual share of maintenance cost which amounts 
to about $150.00 per year. Only three member- 
ships open. For information write Choctaw 
Blut Hunting Club, P.O. Box 413, Mobile, Ala. 





Established 1882 


JOHN MURGATROYD 
Taxidermist 
High Grade Work in All Branches 
128 Saint James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















| Let’s 
talk turkey 


BoLtsTeR up your zest for Thanks- 
giving, declare a moratorium on 
| bother and fuss, and come down to 

Chalfonte-Haddon Hall and Atlantic 

City. If the old appetite is jaded, 
sea air and sunshine will whip it to 

a keen edge. 

A brisk walk along the Boardwalk 
| in the morning. Golf — or perhaps 
| a ride on the beach. Then, dinner 
| ... and such a dinner! ... at your 
own family table. That’s a real 
Thanksgiving. Turkey ... and no 
trouble. 

And besides the stimulating out- 
of-doors there are squash courts, a 
gymnasium, health baths, entertain- 
ments, and a children’s playroom, 
right in the hotel. And over all is 
the homelike spirit that brings 
families back, year after year, to 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 

Special fall and winter rates. 
Write for literature. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CiTy 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 
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The Greatest 


Mallard Duck Shooting 


in America 
ae 


Our property is the Greatest Concentration 
Grounds for Mallard Ducks during the fall 
and winter months in existence. We believe 
that a conservative estimate is that on 
25000-acres of our property we can control 
50% of the Mississippi River Valley Flight 
of Mallard Ducks. There is not a house or 
public road on this acreage. It consists of 
virgin hardwood forests, cut up by lakes, 
Bayous, cypress. brakes, sloughs and 
swamps, It is probably the wildest territory 
left intact in the South. 
95% of all the Bear in Arkansas 
are on this property 
This is our last season to operate as a Commercial 
Hunting Club, Our plans are not complete, bu’ 
we have gone as far as we can alone. If you would 
like to join us write as we are preparing a folder 
of facts and figures. This proposition is not going 
to be expensive, but is going to be exclusive. Our 
rate for this season's shooting from the Houseboat 
“‘Walter Adams’’ is $100.00 each per week or less. 
We are about booked now. 
J. A. WILKIN 
P.O. Address Watson, Ark. 











FOR SALE 


Ducks, Geese, Brant, Fish and Oysters. Six miles 
or more on broad water, One of the very few remain 
ing virgin properties undeveloped, could be made one 
of the finest shooting properties in the State of Mary- 

land, accessible thousands of ducks in season. A few 
miles from the U. S. Government Wild Fowl! Re 

serves, All canvasbacks in this bag. 


R. A. KEPHART 
113 S. Hanover Street Baltimore, Md. 








Come to Florida this Winter 


Fish for large and small mouth Bass in the 
many beautiful lakes of Lake County, famous 
for large Bass. Stop at Fishermen’s Head- 
quarters at the Grand View Hotel in Eustis. 
Modern in every way. Sprinkler System, steam 
heat, running water and private baths. Excel- 
lent cuisine. Bring your family and enjoy 
Florida sunshine, orange groves and winter 
bathing, in the center of Florida, near many 
wonderful attractions. Our rates greatly re- 
duced, European and American plan. Room 
and board from $21.00 per week per person. 
With private bath from $24.50 per week. None 
better at double our prices. Eustis and The 
Grand View Hotel offers all comforts, con- 
veniences and recreation facilities one could 
wish for. Spend a delightful winter at The 
Grand View Hotel, Eustis, Florida. Write for 
details and record catches of past season. 
W. L. Cartwright, Prop. 














Attention is Invited 


to this exceptional opportunity for 
obtaining the historically celebrated 


“Governor Colquitt Plantation” 
Baker County, Georgia (near Albany) 


Over 2000 acres of beautiful fields, wood- 
lands and streams. A marvelous old mansion 
of an origin ante-bellum set in an ancient 
grove of giant live oaks improves the prop- 
erty and there is an extensive pecan grove. 
Wild turkeys, ducks, and quail abound, and 
the streams would delight the most exacting 
fisherman. Better than a winter home—more 
than a game preserve. Price $20,000, subject 
change and prior sale. Write H. H. Fent- 
MORE, 1015 Georgia Casualty Bldg., Macon, 
Georgia, fer photograph and details, 








Deer and Turkey Hunting 


Enjoy Virginia's best. Kill your prize buck in front 
of real deer hounds. Turkey and rabbit hunting, 
trap shooting, horseback riding. Old Colonial estate. 
comfortable beds, good meals, lots of game. Season 
November 15th to January Ist. Rates thirty dollars 
per week. 
_ THE TOMAHAWK HUNT CLUB 

Midlothian Virginia 





For Duck shooting, Deer hunting, or those coming 
South to spend the winter. We are ideally situated, 
right on the bank of beautiful New River, three miles 
from the Ocean. Fine climate. We have a great va- 
riety of game, Bear, Coon, Fox, Quail, Squirrel and 
others. We had more blue bills last winter than at any 
other place along this coast, and expect as many this 
winter, as feed is plentiful. Season opens Nov. 16th— 
closes Jan. 15th. Our boats are comfortable and guides 
competent. Can make you comfortable with good meals 
and rooms. Rates $1.50 per day or $10.00 per week. 
Write Mrs. L. H. Harrison, Marines, N. C. 
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Sportsmens Guide 


Best place in North Carolina for Brant and 
Goose Shooting, Ducks also. Best place on 
Atlantic Seaboard for Channel Bass fishing, 
season, best for years. Expert guide service 
guaranteed. New York and Other References. 
Wire or write for reservation. 

Gary Bragg Ocracoke, N. C. 








OCRACOKE! 


Best hunting and fishing on the eastern 
coast. Camp and hotel accommodations. 
Blind, battery and point shooting a special- 
ty. Write for information. 


W. D. GASKILL 
Ocracoke, N. C. 





#8 GOOSE AND 


DUCK SHOOTING 


For the past two years we have been booked for the 
entire season before the season opened. 
This should be the best shooting season we have had 
for several years 
Make reservations now, open segson Nov. (6th to Jan. 
15th, inclusive 
Parties of oi to ten, weekly bookings. 

ACE HUNTING LODGE 
P. 0. Box 482 Rosedale, Miss. 





ASHLEY PLACE PLANTATION 
Hunting Preserve 
ELLENTON, S&S. C. 


“Old Time Southern Plantation’. 


specialty. 
bly adapted to quail and doves. 


ideal shooting. 
Ashley, 


living and 


write Joseph Ellenton, 8. 


Quail shooting our 
12,000 acres abundantly stocked and admira- 
Also some woodcock. 
We protect and feed the birds to insure good shooting. 
We are prepared to furnish everything for comfortable 
For _— information 








HAMPTON LODGE 
Waterlily, P. 0. Currituck Sound, N. C. 


Situated in heart of Currituck Sound. Distinguished 
for congenial guests, excellent food, good guides, good 
rigs, good shooting and reasonable rates. 
Accommodations reserved for one or more persons. 
House party accommodations limited to six guests and 
includes exclusive use of Lodge, all guides, blinds, 
boats and one first class battery rig. Season November 
16-January 15. Write or wire for reservations. 
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Quail Shooting —Game Fishing 
TIPPAH FARMS 


Eleven thousand acre preserve of the late 
PAUL RAINEY 


COTTON PLANT MISSISSIPPI 
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winter near 


NEW ORLEANS 


Of course, you have heard about the 
good hunting near New Orleans. You 
can bet that it is true, because 75% of 
the waterfowl west of the Alleghenies 
winter in this neighborhood. There’s 
plenty of ducks, geese and snipe. And 
if dawn one fine morning finds you in 
a blind, just expect a good day’s sport. 
That’s not all. Within two hours of 
New Orleans there is fine fresh and salt 
water fishing. And in town, fairways 
are green all year. Thoroughbreds aze 
racing, night clubs are gay till the small 
hours. This is the Paris of America, 
center of a “happy hunting ground.” 
Come on down. Travel rates were never 
lower. Write us now or come in when 
you arrive. We will make all arrange- 
ments for you. 


ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
New Orleans, Louisiana 











COME TO 
ARIZONA 


The Kaibab Deer Hunt will be held 


in the Kaibab National Forest, Octo- 
ber 16 to November 15, 1932. Bag 
limit one deer, which may be either 
buck or doe. Estimates show this 
forest to contain over 12,000 deer. 

This hunting area adjacent to 
Grand Canyon and other points of 
interest. Scenery unparalleled. For 
further informatior address 


STATE GAME WARDEN 


Phoenix Arizona 








A SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 


HUNTING—FISHING 
QUAIL—DEER—DUCKS 
Wonderful Climate 
F. W. 


Rates Reasonable 
MARINE 
Jacksonville North Carolina 


WRITE—NEW RIVER LODGE 














DUCK GEESE QUAIL 


on Currituck Sound 
For good shooting and a quiet outing, good meals and 
modern lodge right on the Sound. Rates lower than 
year before. Season opens Nov. 16th—closes Jan. 15th. 
Can give best of references. 
Phone or telegraph to Harbinger, N. C. 
WRITE 


G. C. Sawyer Sawyer’s Lodge, Spot, N. C. 








BARGAIN 


Share of stock in Club; 


Splendid blue, 


price $2,000. Box 825, % Fiecp & STREAM. 





Large acreage and 
frontages on Ocean and Sound. The best bat- 
tery, point and pond shooting for brant, geese 
and all varieties of ducks on Atlantic Coast. 
weak and channel bass fishing. 
Modern Club House; Overnight from New York; 








QUAIL SHOOTING 


“Morrisville Reserve.”” A large plantation, 23 
miles north of Georgetown S. C. (S.A.L. Ry.). 

Good quail shooting a specialty. yoy in pri- 
vate home, modern conveniences including pri- 
vate bath. Rates reasonable. 


RHEM 


"Morrisville Plantation” Andrews, S. C. 
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NEW FLUSHING IDEAS 


N several occasions we have called 

attention to the “flushing bar” 

which was developed in southeast- 

ern Wisconsin in 1931 by Warden 
Peterson to save nesting game birds. Last 
spring ‘the Wisconsin Conservation Com- 
mission and the Iowa Game and Fish 
Commission had a number of these rods 
made up and distributed armong the farm- 
ers for further experiment. Minnesota 
sportsmen and farmers likewise gave it 
a trial. 

We gave this splendid idea widespread 
publicity through all available channels 
including farm journals. Many farmers 
rigged up flushing devices of their own, 
such as light willow poles 
lashed to the neck-yoke, 


By 
SetH GorRDON 
President 


during the wintertime, when great num- 
bers concentrate here. 

The United States Bureau of Biological 
Survey investigated crow damage on 
the new Blackwater Refuge in Maryland, 
also the damage done by ravens to duck 
nestings at Malheur Lake, Oregon, this 
year. The latter information is not yet 
available. 

Findings on the Blackwater Refuge 
show that 35 per cent of the nests were 


southern South Carolina, gave the Green- 
ville County Game, Forest and Fish As- 
sociation 2,000 bob-white eggs from his 
quail plant. The Greenville County As- 
sociation, a live-wire group in the heart 
of the upstate Piedmont Section, distrib- 
uted the eggs among members and farmers 
equipped to hatch and rear the birds. Mr. 
Clark’s generosity did much to improve 
the feeling toward all shooting-preserve 
owners in South Carolina. 

About two years ago Mrs. Helena 
Raskob, wife of the well-known financier 
and political leader, John J. Raskob, in- 
spired by the successful quail-rearing work 
of E. Lee LeCompte, State Game Warden 
of Maryland, decided to devote consider- 
able time and money to restoring wild life 
on her Pioneer Point estate 
in eastern Maryland. A 





with strips of burlap, auto 
chains, or small bells at- 
tached. 

The best improvement of 
the season, however, was 
developed by Frank Boyle 
of the Gopher Camp Fire 
Club of Minnesota. It was 
found that the original bar, 
attached to the end of the 
mowing-machine cutting 
bar, had a tendency to clog 
in heavy alfalfa. Instead of 
attaching the flushing bar 
to the end of the cutting 
bar it was fastened to the 
tongue behind the double- 


portion of the estate, under 
supervision of Jack Cor- 
coran, was devoted to a 
game farm and preserve, 
where quail of several 
species, ring-necked pheas- 
ants and wild ducks are 
being reared. An additional 
portion was set aside as a 
game refuge, and other 
steps were taken to encour- 
age wild life. 

Perhaps you know of 
other good examples. Tell 
us about them. 


GRAYLING IN 





tree. 
This new idea has sev- 
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eral advantages. It does not 
clog; motion of the team 
gives the bar a_ beating 
movement, and it relieves 
the cutting bar of excess 





Ties ome is mace oF Se" Sorr inom with 226° PLATE 
WELDED TO ome 
TONGUE OF Mowee AS INDICTED = OTHER END 1S CURLED 
AS AS SHOWN TO FASTEN TO WANES ~ BEND BAR IN 
APPROXIMATELY THE RMOOYE POSITION 


4 NOTHER visitor has 
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GOPHER CAMP FIRE CLUB 
FLUSHING BAR 


AMERICAN GAME ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON D.C 


come to California to 
stay, the Montana grayling, 
first brought to California 
in 1930. The California 








weight, thereby making it 
easier to lift the knives when a bird 
flushes. 


We submit herewith a drawing of the 
new bar. Several manufacturers of mow- 
ing machines have already promised to 
supply it to their customers. Discuss the 
advantages of this bar with farmers you 
meet this fall and urge them to use it 
next spring. 


DAMAGING FACTS 


S president of the Saskatchewan Fish 
and Game League,” says Mr. A. E. 
Bence, “I feel it my duty to draw the at- 
tention of all sportsmen of the United 
States to the tremendous destruction of 
game birds, and particularly ducks, by the 
American crow. 

“Overwhelming evidence convinces our 
League that the crow is a terrible menace. 
Unless something is done, we are of the 
opinion that it will be a matter of only a 
few years before it will be necessary to 
prohibit the shooting of ducks. 

“The crow has increased in alarming 
numbers. There are at least five times as 
many in this part of the prairies as there 
were twenty-five years ago. A check made 
showed that out of twenty-four nests ob- 


served seventeen were destroyed by 
crows.” 
Mr. Bence urges sportsmen in the 


United States to wage war on the crow 
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destroyed by crows, and 16.25 per cent 
more were abandoned or destroyed by 
unidentified enemies, a total loss of 51.25 
per cent. The first clutches averaged 10 
eggs, the second ones 5.5 eggs. The loss 
in first settings was 31.7 per cent as con- 
trasted to 72.7 per cent in the second 
settings found. The damage was greater 
during the laying season than during in- 
cubation. 

The Biological Survey cautions, how- 
ever, that the results in one small area 
must not be taken as a criterion for the 
whole country, but these findings clearly 
disprove the claim that no great harm is 
done when first settings are destroyed be- 
cause the birds will nest again. 

With losses of 51.25 per cent to 68 per 
cent of the nests and the terrible mortality 
that occurs after incubation, it is a wonder 
there are any birds left for the sportsman 
to hunt. 


FINE NEIGHBORS 


UMEROUS instances have come to 
our attention where clubs owning 
shooting and fishing preserves have done 
much to help their neighbors. Cases where 
individuals have gone out of their way 
to assist their neighbors in game matters 
are less frequent. 
Last spring Mr. Emory Clark of Mich- 
igan, who owns a shooting preserve in 


Fish and Game Commis- 
sion stocked the graylings in an experi- 
mental area in Yosemite National Park, 
named Grayling Lake, in honor of the 
newcomers. 

An investigator this fall found adult 
14-inch fish rising readily to the fly, and 
there was abundant evidence in small 
fish that natural propagation was going on. 

California thus becomes one of the few 
Western States, and the only state on the 
Coast, where the grayling may be caught. 

There are also eight varieties of trout 
in the back country of Yosemite, among 
them the famous golden trout, transferred 
from the Mt. Whitney area. 


HAIL NEBRASKA! 


OMETHING like 75,000,000 acres of 

lake and marsh have been drained. 
Natural reservoirs, waterfowl, shorebird 
and fish producing areas were sacrificed 
to put more land under the plow. 

At last the tide has turned, partly be- 
cause the folly of too much plow land has 
been brought home by constant over- 
production, but also by an increasing in- 
terest in conservation. 

Recently the newly acquired Crescent 
Lake federal bird refuge in western 
Nebraska, an area of some 35,000 acres of 
sandy, rolling land dotted with lakes, was 
threatened. It has long been a favorite 
nesting area for wild ducks, geese and 























DEVELOPMENTS “= 


Outstanding Conservation Events Throughout North America 


other birds. The Nebraska Department of 
Public Works courageously rejected an 
application to drain the lakes to use the 
water for irrigation purposes. 

Hats off to Nebraska! This precedent 
should help to stop the drainage promoters 
elsewhere. It's high time to begin put- 
ting water back instead of draining off 
what is left. 


CONSERVE WATER WEEK 


HE governors of North and South 

Dakota got squarely behind the cam- 
paign to restore water areas in the upper 
Prairie States by declaring the last week 
of September “Water Conservation 
Week.” Workers on the ground report 
that the people of those states are thor- 
oughly interested, and that all organized 
groups are actively pushing the good 
work. 

Ranchmen have found that it pays to 
impound waters. John Ball, field repre- 
sentative of the American Game Associa- 
tion, reports a case where two of them 
satisfied themselves that dams often beat 
wells. 

Four years ago Henry O'Neil and J. R. 
Giddings, ranchmen on the prairie west of 
Pierce, South Dakota, checked up and 
found that an artesian well would cost 
about $2,000, and that a dam 24 feet high 
and 350 yards long across a ravine be- 
tween the two ranches would cost $100 
less. They built the dam. 

It remained bone dry for eleven months. 
The following spring it filled up, and the 
impounded water extended almost a mile 
into two draws. Mr. Giddings reports that 
during the three years of the drought the 
reservoir never went dry, and that in his 
opinion it is superior to an artesian well 
because it was less expensive and is per- 
manent. 

In addition to supplying water for the 
stock of the two ranches, the impounded 
water has had a very noticeable —_— 
effect on Mr. Giddings’ home near by ; 
has furnished a fine swimming pool Ae 
the whole countryside, and a great many 
wild ducks now nest there. Other ranchers 
are taking up the water- impounding idea 
because these reservoirs have certain 
definite values of which no artesian well 
can ever boast. 

The new slogan in that part of the 
country is: “Dam the Draws!” And that 
will mean many more waterfowl] breeding 
areas. 


$29 WORTH FOR $1 


URING the early part of October 

the Wisconsin sportsmen enjoyed 
their first season on bob-white quail for 
thirty-five years. It was confined to two 
counties and lasted for but two and one- 
half days, but it was a start. 

They also had a short experimental 
season on Hungarian partridges in three 
counties for the same period. 

Simultaneously the season was on for 
ruffed grouse, sharp-tailed grouse and 


ring-necked pheasants, the season for 
pheasants being the same length as for 
bob- whites and Hungarians and for the 
two species of grouse it was twice as 
long. 

The Conservation Commission express- 





19th GAME CONFERENCE 


HE 19th Annual Game Con- 

ference, sponsored by the 
American Game _ Association, 
will be held at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City, No- 
vember 28, 29 and 30, 1932. 


Set aside the dates now. Plan 
to be there. This is not a conven- 
tion of members of the American 
Game Association only. It is a 
North American open forum in 
which everyone interested in 
wild-life restoration is urged to 
participate. 


November 28 will be devoted 
to preliminary conferences on 
game breeding, wild-life research, 
etc. Following two days the 
main conference program. Ban- 
quet night of November 29. 


Watch the next issue for fur- 
ther details. 











ed the hope that a short, carefully reg- 
ulated season would tend to encourage 
sportsmen and farmers to push the restor- 
ation of cover and increase the winter- 
feeding work. Last year more than 5,000 
game-bird winter-feeding stations were in 
operation in Wisconsin. The Commission 
hopes to have the number materially in- 
creased this coming winter. 

A simultaneous season on these differ- 
ent species of game birds scattered the 
hunters. The results will be watched with 
interest. 

3ut what the hunters of the Badger 
State got last year for a dollar is further 
evidence that the resident license fees 
in most states are entirely too cheap. 
Reports of the kill from 75 per cent of 
the hunters showed a total of 2,542,136 
pieces of game taken, which the state 
estimates would have cost $3,189,123.75, 
or $29 per hunter, to replace by the best 
stocking methods in vogue to-day. 


DON’T WASTE IT! 


HE annual hunting season is again 
with us. Reports from all sections of 
North America indicate that game of all 
kinds is more abundant than a year ago. 
Clean kills and a minimum of lost 
birds should be every real sportsman’s 
ambition. Avoid needless waste! 

There is no sense in putting down a 
lot of game for the predators to eat or to 
let it rot on the ground—then keep right 
on shooting to make up a legal bag. Many 
hunters kill twice as much as they bag. 
Use a good retriever and quit losing birds. 

We should all practice more self-control 
and use better judgment on distance. Try 
out your gun for pattern and penetration 
at known distances, then when in the field 
refrain from shooting at game which is 
beyond reasonable killing distance or 
which is not clearly visible. The temporary 
kick of rare snap shots or long distance 
records won't compensate for game 
wasted. 

If every man who takes a gun afield 
would observe the American Sportsman's 
Creed below, written some years ago for 
the American Game Association, it would 
help the sport mightily. 

SPorTSMAN’S CREED 

Never in sport endanger human life. 

. Never kill wantonly, or needlessly or 

brutally. 

3. Obey the laws of state and nation, work 
for better laws, and uphold the law- 
enforcing authorities. 

4. Respect the rights of farmers and prop- 

erty-owners and also their feelings. 

Always leave seed birds and game in 

covers. 

6. Never be a fish-hog. 

7. Discourage the killing of game for 
commercial purposes by refusing to 
purchase trophies, 

8. Study and record the natural history 
of game species in the interest of 
science. 

9. Love Nature and its denizens and 

be a gentleman. 
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| SUBSCRIPTION 


American Game Association, 
Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Herewith find my remittance of 
STREAM.” 
Membership in American Game Assn 


Subscription to AMERICAN GAME 
FIELD & STREAM 


Name 


Rey 


tion including subscription to “AMERICAN 


1s $3.00 


If you are already a subscriber to “Field & Stream” 
for one year from the expiration of your subscription please mention that fact. 
Add $1.00 for Canadian postage, duty and tax; $1.00 for foreign postage. 


— — 
COMBINATION 


$3.00 for membership in the Associa- 
GAME” and “FIELD & 


Combination Price 


and wish to renew 


Address 
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‘The Tangled Web 


This 1s the story of Miracle, a great setter that was just a little bit dishonest 


Y Uncle Ebner, who was a 
lover of bird dogs and a pro- 
ducer of some great ones, was 
exceedingly careful of his blood 
lines and still.more careful in the weed- 
ing out of those whelps which he 
thought unfit to represent his kennels. 
In making the eliminations he would 
say, with a great show of wisdom, “A 
man is known by the dogs he keeps.” 

This story of Miracle will prove that 
Uncle Ebner was right—as usual. 

There may be a few old-timers who 
remember Miracle and how he won the 
puppy stake in the Seaboard Trials. 
They will remember, too, how he went 
on, two years later, to win the All-Age 
Stake against Chadwick’s Paragon in one 
of the most brilliant races ever run in 
the South Atlantic States. These same 
old-timers will recall that immediately 
following that great win Miracle disap- 
peared from the lists of field-trial en- 
tries and never again flashed down a 
course under the eyes of admiring 
judges. The sudden retirement of that 
great setter furnished the field-trial en- 
thusiasts with something of a mystery 
—a mystery that had back of it a story 
which can be told now that old Gabriel 
Boggs will never again blow his whistle 
or wave-a lagging dog along a speedy 
coursé. 

I iell the story for three reasons: 
First, because I, as a boy, was half 
owner of Miracle and alone am left to 
tell the secret of his genesis; second, 
because it has to do with a dog that 
looked every inch a thoroughbred but 
wasn’t, and a man who looked like a 
mongrel but was every inch a thorough- 
bred; third, to establish the wisdom of 
Uncle Ebner’s old saying that “A man is 
known by the dogs 
he keeps.” 

Old Gabriel Boggs 
was the manager of 
my Uncle Ebner’s 
kennels and the . 
trainer of all his J 
dogs. He lived in a 
ramshackle tenant 
house at the edge of 


By CLARKE VENABLE 
Iilustrated by ARTHUR D. FULLER 


a worthless tract of land which we 
called The Barrens. He was supposed 
to do a certain amount of farming in 
addition to his duties at the kennels, but 
I can not recall ever having seen him 
engaged in any agricultural pursuits, un- 
less the conversion of a few bushels of 
corn into a fiery liquid can be held to be 
related to agriculture. 

One would not have far to look to 
find a man of neater personal appear- 
ance than old Gabe, but one would have 
far to seek to find a man who knew 
more about dogs and their development. 
He spoke dog language. He could think 
as a dog thinks. He had that God-given 
ability to anticipate what a dog would 
do under a given set of circumstances, 
and he always took full advantage of 
that knowledge. Usually he was able to 
correct errors before they occurred, and 
always before they gained permanent 
lodgment in the dog’s mind. 


CANNOT better describe Gabe’s 

personal appearance than by saying 
that he looked like an animated scare- 
crow—though not too animated. He was 
an outdoorsman in more than one sense. 
His knees and elbows were often out; 
and as for other parts of his anatomy, 
it is enough to say that in the presence 
of ladies he never turned his back upon 
them. But in view of the fact that he 
was able to produce winners, my Uncle 
Ebner thought him to be of greater 
value than a man with more pants but 
with less knowledge. There were times, 
however, when Gabe was a bit careless 








Miracle went away 
with a speed that 
made other dogs look 


—as this story will reveal to you later. 

Uncle Ebner was a breeder of both 
English and Irish setters. He always said 
that he kept the Irish to please the ladies 
and the English to please the judges, but 
the fact was that the Irish side of his 
kennels produced some great field and 
shooting dogs, the most noteworthy one 
being the great stud Rex, who proved 
the strength of his strain when he sired 
Miracle. The dreadful truth is that 
Miracle was only half Irish, his dam 
being one of Uncle Ebner’s favorite 
English brood bitches, old Sue. 


WILL never forget that frosty 

morning when Gabe came slipping up 

to my room, pulled at my bed covers and 

said, “Wake up, boy! They’s ten more 

dawgs on the diggin’s this mawnin’!” 

“Ten!” I echoed, wide awake. “Great 
day! That’s some litter!” 

“Two litters,” Gabe answered. “Lady 
Firefly, the Irish what I keep over to 
The Barrens because she won’t associate 
with other dawgs, has got five, and old 
Sue has whelped five of the dangedest 
lookin’ things you ever saw. Better come 
along and take a look at ’em.” 

No quick-change artist or no fireman 
in all the world can dress half so fast 
as a boy who has been called to look at 
a litter of puppies. We knew that Sue 
had been guilty of a misalliance with 
Rex, but a cross-breeding can not dim 
a boy’s enthusiasm for pups. 

“Ain’t they a mess?” Gabe mused as 
we stood looking down at the squirmy 
objects which Sue was licking with the 
same degree of love 
and pride that she 
would have  dis- 
played over a litter 
of pure bloods. “Just 
look at the color! 
Rainbow dawgs, by 
Jacks! Sue, you ole 
fool, you’d oughter 
\ knowed better than 

to trust that Irisher. 
That’s what I say 
about the Irish— 
out of sight, out of 
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like potterers 

















hand, says I.”’ Meditatively Gabe rubbed 
his bulbous nose with a grimy forefinger. 
“Dawged if I don’t reckon I'd oughter 
be destroyed along with the puppies for 
lettin’ it happen!” 

“Destroyed?” I repeated, horror- 
stricken. “Do you mean you'll have to 
—to put them away?” 

“Sonny, in the breedin’ of dawgs you 
can’t.afford to let yore own carelessness 
and mistakes loose on the world.” 


UT they're such cute little fellows,” 

I protested. “Just little babies. You 

—you wouldn’t drown a baby, would 
you, Gabe?” 

“N-o, but it’s different with people. 
Seems like in the case of people we’re 
not so careful about the blood lines. 
I reckon maybe that’s what’s wrong 
with the world. We'd ought to go 
in for fewer folks and better ones, 
says I.” 

The philosophy was lost on me; I had 
picked up a puppy whose coat was as 
red as his sire’s. “But look at this little 
red fellow, Gabe. Did you ever see a 
prettier color? Look! Not a white hair 
on him. He'll look just like old Rex. 
I'm going to ask Uncle Ebner to let me 
keep him.” 

“What would you do with him? Noth- 
in’ back of him but a mistake. He'd be 
just another dawg and would have to be 
registered as a cross-bred setter.” 

When a boy gets his hands on a 
nuzzling, whining puppy, the arguments 
of a breeder become as sounding brass or 
a tinkling cymbal. My affections had 
suddenly centered on that red pup, and I 
sensed a fierce desire to own him, a de- 
termination to save him. Inspiration 
came to my aid. 

“Gabe, didn’t you say Lady Firefly 
had a litter of Irish puppies over at 
The Barrens?” 

“Yep, five of ’em. Pretty as you ever 
saw.” 

“Wouldn’t she take this one—sort of 
adopt it?” 

Gabe ran that grimy forefinger up and 
down his ever-itching nose. “Wel-l, now, 
she might. But sonny, they’s a lot of 
dawgs on this place for you to fool away 
time and food on that cross-breed.” 

At that moment Uncle Ebner came 
into the kennel. Silently he inspected the 
ill-fated litter. He was a kind man, in- 
tensely humane, and I could see that he 
was reluctant to utter the death war- 
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rant. But his kennels were 
known throughout the country 
and the purity of his blood lines 
was never questioned. I seized upon his 
reluctance as the proper time to enter 
my plea. 

He listened patiently, even sympa- 
thetically, but he shook his head. 

“Old fellow,” he said (he always cal]- 
ed me old fellow, thereby saddling me 
with the responsibility of a man’s part), 
“T have always said that a man is known 
by the dogs he keeps. This puppy will 
never be registered by me; and even 
were your hopes for him fully realized, 
he would prove an embarrassment. The 
cross has been tried many times, and it 
just doesn’t work out—at least not in the 
first generation. I’m sorry, old fellow,” 
he said, when he saw that I couldn’t fight 
back those tears, “but I'll let you take 
your pick from Lady Firefly’s litter. 
We'll go over there after breakfast.” 
Then he turned to Gabe, his anger under 
perfect control, and merely said, “I 
trust this will be a lesson to you, Gabe.” 

“All my lessons come by hard knocks,” 
Gabe answered. “Live and learn, say I, 
even if the learnin’ takes most of the fun 
out of the livin’. I'll see to it that the 
pups are done away with, and the sooner 
the better, I reckon.” 

I saw him give me a sly wink, and I 
pressed my claim no further. Later that 
morning Uncle Ebner and I went over 
to The Barrens to inspect Lady’s litter. 
Uncle Ebner looked at them for a long 
time before he said a word. At last he 
said to Gabe, “I thought you told me 
that Lady had only five puppies.” 


ABE cast a sidelong glance at me. 

“T reckon I did,” he answered, “but 
dawged if I didn’t miscount ’em! They’s 
six, as you can see for yourself.” 

“Um-m,” said Uncle Ebner, and that 
was all he ever did say, but I knew that 
he knew the truth. 

That one pup of Sue’s had a coat the 
color of a glowing coal, far more beau- 
tiful to my eyes (and to the eyes of 
all who ever saw him) than the deeper, 
blood-red color so much sought after in 
the Irish. Of course, I selected him; and 
after I had made the choice, Uncle 
Ebner merely uttered another “um-m” 
and turned away. 

Thereafter I spent far more time over 
at The Barrens than I spent at home. 
When it came to the selection of a name, 








it was Gabe who sug- 
gested Miracle. When I 
sought the reason, he an- 
swered dryly, “Well, it’s a miracle that 
he was pure red in the first place, it’s a 
miracle that your Uncle Ebner didn't 
fire me for lettin’ it happen, and it'll be 
a miracle if we don’t git in trouble over 
it yet.” 

So Miracle he became, and as Miracle 
he was registered. Yes, it must be con- 
fessed, old Gabe registered him. Had not 
Lady whelped six Irish puppies? 


AIN’T the first dawg that has had 

some ancestors manufactured for 
him,” Gabe explained to me, “and it 
won’t be the last one. But we'll have to 
keep it as our secret, and we'll have to 
see to it that he don’t get any puppies. 
I, never made a false record before, but 
I reckon a fellow ought to have some- 
thin’ in his life that he’s ashamed of. It 
sorta keeps him tolerant of the short- 
comin’s of other folks.” 

Gabe did not expect the dog to show 
any promise. He was merely humor- 
ing the whim of a boy. I know that he 
would not have made that false record 
had he been able to look into the future 
and see the great temptation. 

The first time we ever took Miracle 
into the field he began to show his class. 
He had everything that a puppy can 
have—speed, courage, range and the in- 
stinct to hunt. In the yard-breaking I 
had acted as his trainer, but I knew my 
limitations in the field. 

“Gabe,” I said, as we watched the 
youngster flashing through the sedge, 


“he’s going to be a great dog. If you'll’ 


break him, we’ll be half owners.” 

“All right, sonny. I reckon I’d as well 
be hung for a sheep as a lamb. Dawged 
if it don’t look like he’s full of hunt! 
He’s smart, too, and we want to be care- 
ful not to crowd him with things to 
learn just because he learns easy. If he 
hunts, and hunts big, that’s about all 
that can be expected of a puppy. We 
don’t want to take the fire out of him. 
A potterin’ dawg is like a potterin’ man 
—always in everybody’s way, says I.” 

Miracle had not an ounce of potter- 



































ing blood in him. When he was put 
down, he broke like a race-horse as the 
barrier goes up; and when brace-mated 
with an older dog or with another juve- 
nile, he would burn his heart out beating 
that other dog to gamy-looking cover. 
There wasn’t a question about his ability 
—he was far and away the classiest 
young dog in the kennels, regardless of 
breed. 

In the late summer Gabe gave me 
the thrill of a lifetime when he said: 
“If your Uncle Ebner don’t look too 
close, we'll enter that pup in the Sea- 
board Derby; and if we enter him, he'll 
win, or I don’t know anything about 
dawgs.” 

“But—but what about our secret?” 
I asked, the bright vision made dark by 
the cloud that loomed over poor Mira- 
cle’s ancestry. 

Gabe rubbed his nose. “Wel-l, sonny, 
I’ve handled some dawgs with mighty 
long pedigrees that did mighty short 
work. This pup oughtn’t to be denied his 
day just because I was careless with his 
mother’s affairs. As long as we don’t 
offer him for sale, I reckon no harm'll 
be done by givin’ the judges of the 
Derby somethin’ to see and talk about— 
that is, if your Uncle don’t look too 
close.” 

My Uncle Ebner, grand soul that he 
was, didn’t look too close when Gabe 
submitted the list of entries that were 
to go down to the Seaboard Trials. He 
had great faith in Gabe’s ability to de- 
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There below us was 
Miracle, a beautiful 
piece of statuary 
carved in red granite. 
And _ backing him, 
much too closely, was 
Paragon 











velop winners, and he 
knew how to humor a boy. Need I say 
that heaven came down to earth on that 
day when we took the train to the 
trials and I found myself in the com- 
pany of many famed owners and han- 
dlers of field-trial dogs? 

To me, one of the most interesting 
phenomena attending the field trails was 
the metamorphosis of Gabe. When the 
time came for him to start out on the 
circuit, the stubby beard disappeared 
from his face and he blossomed into a 
neatly attired, gentleman’s handler. It 
is true that at such times his nose be- 
came a little redder and his eyes a bit 
brighter; and if you stood to his wind- 
ward and had anything of a nose, you 
were sure to get some olfactory evidence 
of his one agricultural pursuit. bia 


NCE, when Uncle Ebner took him to 

task for this weakness, Gabe made 
answer: “Wel-l, sir, I'll tell you how 
it is. I take a nip or two to fortify my 
feelin’s agin defeat; and if we win, I’ve 
got a runnin’ start towards the celebra- 
tion. Complete preparedness, says I, is 
a great thing.” 

It so happened that on the morning 
when Miracle was to be put down in 
the Derby, Gabe had made too much 
preparation for the celebration of vic- 
tory. He was a bit unsteady in his sad- 
dle, and he had reached that point where 
he found it helpful to close one eye in 
order to make certain of what he saw. 
Uncle Ebner ordered him from his horse 
and then came over to me. 

“Old fellow,” he said, “do you want 
to scratch your Irish, or do you think 
you would like to handle him?” 

Instantly the world became a place of 
magnificent splendor, full of glory and 
acclaim. “Youbet 
I'll handle him! 
I’ve handled him 
lots of times. He 
works for me just 
as well as he does 
F for Gabe.” 

“He has more 
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reason to do so,’ Uncle Ebner replied 
significantly. “Get ready. He is paired 
with Ruby from Beverley’s kennels, and 
I wish you luck.” 

It so happened that Uncle Ebner and 
Mr. Beverley were the best of friends, 
but they were warm competitors in the 
field trials. Mr. Beverley was an Irisher, 
had nothing in his kennels but Irish, and 
could argue all night on the superiority 
of that breed. He knew them, too, and 
had produced some great ones. With 
Uncle Ebner the English setter had the 
first call, and whenever he wished to put 
Mr. Beverley into a lather he had only 
to say, “I breed both, sir—the Irish for 
show and the English for work.” 

I won’t go into the details of that 
puppy stake, for it is only a part of 
the story. But I restrain myself with 
difficulty, for it will be remembered that 
I was only a boy, handling my first dog 
in a big trial, with the eyes of the world 
(so it seemed to me) turned squarely 
on me and my dog. When put down, 
Miracle went away with a speed that 
made the fast Ruby look like a potterer. 
He handled perfectly, kept to the course 
and was always first to the good-looking 
cover; and when the order came for us 
to take up our dogs, it seemed that he 
was just beginning to let himself out 
He was the class of the trials, and he 
won by a mile—an expression not so 
figurative as its usage would indicate. 
The judges had no debate as to what 
dog should be given first. 

That night, in the hotel, Mr. Beverley 
came over to where I was standing with 
Uncle Ebner. 

“Ebner,” he began, “you say the Irish 
are for show. Well, you showed one 
to-day and ought not to have much 
more use for him. Is that Miracle dog 
for sale?” 

“He isn’t mine, Jim. He belongs to 
the boy here and to Gabe. I believe each 
has a half interest in him.” 

Mr. Beverley turned to me. “What do 
you ask for him, my boy?” 


GULPED. In my mind's eye I could 

see that big black blot on Miracle’s 
escutcheon. “He is not for sale, Mr. 
Beverley,” I managed to answer. 

“Sired by Rex, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, sir.” My back felt cold and my 
face felt hot. I was praying earnestly 
that he would not ask the next logical 
question. Though my eyes were fixed 
upon the toes of my boots, I knew that 
Uncle Ebner was watching me closely. 
To him, character in man and dog was 
the outstanding consideration. He be- 
lieved in trials because they tried— 
tried the heart, the soul, the courage, the 
honesty. What would I say—what could 
I say—if Mr. Beverley asked about 
the dam? 

There is a (Continued on page 60) 
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Drawings by DICK SPENCER 


F you are going into the deer woods 
this fall, whether it is your first trip 
or your twentieth, probably the 
thing you are thinking most about 
is bringing back a deer. Well, that’s all 
right, but there are at least two other 
things which ought to occupy a fair 
share of your attention from the time 
you begin to plan the trip until you have 
hung the ten-pointer up in your own 
back yard. The first of these is coming 
home alive and all in one sound piece 
yourself, and the second is making sure 
that you don’t maim or kill some other 
hunter as a result of carelessness. 

It isn’t pleasant to talk about this side 
of deer hunting, or even to think about 
it. But the rec- 
ords of deer- 
hunting accidents 
over this country 
the past few sea- 
sons indicate that 
this is a subject 
you cannot afford 
to pass up with- 
out some sober 
thought. Remem- 
ber that almost every gunning accident 


you read about is the result of some- % 


body’s carelessness. 

In most parts of this country deer 
hunting has become a mighty compli- 
cated and not altogether safe business. 
So many fellows go in for it, and so 
many of them are making their first trip 
each fall, and so many ordinarily sane 
chaps are turned into wild, irresponsible 
morons overnight with the opening of 
the deer season, that it’s up to every 
hunter, tyro or veteran, to do all he can 
to prevent his annual jaunt from being 
his—or somebody else’s—last one. 

Of all the rules for self-preservation 
in the deer woods that have been worked 
out by those fortunate hunters who have 
lived to tell the tale, I think the most 
important is “Wear red!” Wear red, and 
lots of it. 

The argument is often advanced that 
a deer can see a red outfit farther than 
one of khaki or gray or some other 
somber color. Perhaps that’s true. But 
remember, a white-tail doesn’t rely on 
his eyes for protection to any extent. If 
you stand still, he doesn’t seem to pay 
much attention to you, whether your 
outfit is red or brown, unless he hears 
you or gets your wind. His ears and nose 
are vastly more important to him than 
his eyes, and I seriously doubt if the 
wearing of red clothing will ever spoil 
enough chances to affect a deer hunter’s 
luck more than 1 per cent. 
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Coming Home 


Alive 


By BEN EAST 


Whether or not a deer sees a red out- 
fit farther off than a dull one, you can 
count on it that other hunters do, and it 
may save your neck for that reason. It 
is amazing how a splash of scarlet stands 
out in the grays and browns and whites 
and greens of the autumn deer woods. 
I remember coming one November 
morning to the rim of a deep basin sur- 
rounding a small thick swamp, and the 
noise of a hunter baying like a hound, 
down in the thickets, told us that the 
swamp was be- 
ing driven. 

We got to 
wondering, 
rather idly, just 







Deer hunting has become a not alto- 
gether safe business 


where the hunters who were watching 
the drive were posted. We could see the 
whole layout from our place on the rim, 
and we could spot just one man. He 
stood among a tangle of stumps and 
open brush on a distant hillside, and we 
should never have seen him but for the 
fact that his red hunting cap made a dot 
of scarlet that literally jumped out at 
us. Later, with the binoculars, we picked 
out three or four more of his party, who 
were not noticeable without the glasses 
because of khaki clothing. 


HE hunters of Michigan, whose deer 

woods I know best, have made such 
a ritual of this matter of wearing red that 
the 75,000 of them who invade the 
North Woods on the annual trek each 
November are regularly known to the 
newspapers of the state as the red-clad 
army of the deer camps. 

It isn’t enough just to wear a red hat 
or cap. Many deer hunters now wear 
an entire red outfit. If you haven’t a red 
hunting coat, sew broad stripes of red 
down the front and back of your regular 






Nine out of ten hunting 
accidents are due to inex- 


cusable carelessness 


garment. If you prefer a hat to a cap, 
cover the crown of it with cloth the 
color of your stenographer’s lipstick. 

A red handkerchief knotted around 
your throat is not at all a bad precau- 
tion. Above all, never carry a white 
handkerchief in the deer woods. Any- 
thing white, drawn suddenly from your 
pocket, can look enough like the flag of 
a deer to draw the fire of certain morons. 
A blue bandanna will do, but a red one 
is safest of all. 

Many hunters go the limit and wear 
red woolen trousers. If you lack them, 
then a pair of red socks, with the tops 
showing above your boots, will add a big 
measure of safety. Remember, there is 
no part of a man 
that can look so much 
like part of a deer as 
his legs, seen through 
a thick screen of 
brush while he is 
walking. A band of 
red below your knees 
may save you from 
a soft-nosed .30-30 
above the waist. 

If you can get them, 
a pair of red gloves will complete 
your outfit. And by the way, there’s a 
neat income waiting for some glove 


$eeS.— Manufacturer who will make a good 


bright-red cotton or wool glove, not 
too expensive, just for the deer-hunter 
who values his life. 

Whatever you do, don’t wear white 
gloves—the common canvas variety so 
easily obtained and so generally used 
—in the deer woods. In northern Michi- 
gan two years ago two deer hunters 
were shot because their white gloves 
were mistaken for the flag of a deer. 
One stood with his hand upraised, and 
drew a bullet through his arm. In pain 
and fright, I suppose, he threw up the 
other hand, and at the flash of white 
the potential murderer who was shoot- 
ing at him coolly drilled that hand 
through the palm. If you can’t get red 
gloves, fall back on black, gray, blue or 
brown ones—anything but white. 

If you happen to shoot a rabbit, don’t 
carry it back to camp in your hand, 
looped at your belt, or any other way 
outside your hunting coat. A cottontail 
rabbit swinging at your side as you walk 
looks strikingly like the leg of a deer and 
is all too likely to tempt a fool’s fire. 
It happened here in our section on at 
least one occasion. Carrying a white rab- 
bit through the woods is worse. 

And now that we have gone over the 
list of precautions you can take to save 
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your own skin, it may be well to turn 
our attention to saving the other fellow’s. 

None of the safety measures I have 
advocated here would be needed, and 
just about every accident of the deer 
season—save those in which a gunner 
is injured or killed by his own rifle— 
could be avoided, if every hunter would 
lay down for himself one simple rule 
and follow it: “See antlers first!” 

Of course, once in a rare while a 
hunter is wounded by a stray bullet, es- 
pecially in districts where the woods are 
pretty. crowded; but the chances of that 
are slight, and all the other accidents 
mean that some one took a chance. 


OST of the states today prohibit 

the killing of antlerless deer except 
under special circumstances or during a 
special open season. In such a case, great 
care is needed. But ordinarily the rule of 
seeing antlers before squeezing the trig- 
ger is the most important safeguard. 

The hunter who blasts at a patch 
of brown moving through the brush is 
a potential killer. If the patch turns out 
to be a deer, legal or not, instead of a 
man’s shoulder, that’s just luck, and 
better luck than the careless one de- 
serves. The man who shoots at a noise 
or at a movement in the brush has no 
business in the woods. If he is a member 
of your party or staying in your camp, 
ostracize him, take his gun away from 
him, kick him out, and send him back to 
the city streets where he belongs. 

There is one other lunatic who does 
not belong in a deer camp and with 
whom I, for one, will not spend a min- 
ute in the woods. That is the fellow 
who hunts while drunk. He is as much of 
a menace as the drunken driver, and 
should be treated accordingly. Michigan 
was the first state in the Union to recog- 
nize this and provide a penalty for 
drunken hunting. I am proud to say that 
the drunken-hunter bill, drawn and spon- 
sored through the legislature by State 
Senator Ernest Conlon, was drafted at 
my instigation. 

This law provides a fine up to $100 
and a maximum of 90 days in jail for 
hunting while under the influence of in- 
toxicants or drugs. State conservation 
officers are empowered to enforce it, as 
well as state police, sheriffs and other 
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peace officers, and 
offenders may be ar- 
rested without warrants. 
Only a few prosecutions 
have resulted in the two years 
since the law was enacted, but 
there is little doubt that the 
measure had a healthy effect on 
that brand of men who were inclined to 
wander through the woods with their at- 
tention divided between a gun and an 
alcoholic haze. 

This is an ugly side of deer hunting 
to talk about, but it exists—happily 
among only a small minority—and there 
is no doubt that it has been the cause of 
more than one hunting accident. 

The Michigan law makes no attempt 
to prevent drinking in the deer camps, 
and no effort has ever been made, and 
probably none ever will be, to search 
hunters’ cars on their way north at the 
opening of the season. In other words, it 
is not a prohibition law; it is a law de- 
signed to save life and make deer hunt- 
ing safer for sane and sober sportsmen. 


OME mention should be made here of 

the danger of getting lost in the deer 
woods, and how the hunter can avoid 
that experience and what he should do 
in case it does happen to him. 

The problem of finding one’s way 
back to camp and the difficulties and 
possible dangers that beset the lost 
hunter vary in different sections of the 
country. Being lost in the mountains, for 
instance, cannot be compared with being 
lost in the pine forests or in the spruce 
and balsam swamps of the North. 

As far as the deer woods around the 
Great Lakes are concerned, however— 
and I expect the same thing will hold true 
in a majority of the deer districts any- 
where in this country—being lost isn’t 
dangerous as long as you keep your head. 
Carry a good compass and rely on it. 
Before you leave camp the 
first day, get a map of the 
section where you intend to 
hunt and go over it care- 
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fully. If a small map of the district 
around camp is available, it isn’t a 
bad idea to tuck it in your pocket 
and carry it with you. In any event, 
fix directions clearly in your mind and 
note the location of landmarks, such 
as streams, hills, ridges, old roads, trails 
and the like. 

Unless you have been in the woods be- 
fore, you will do well to keep out of the 
big swamps. It’s easy to get confused 
in them; they have a depressing effect 
on you once you discover you are turned 
around, and they are likely to be mighty 
hard going, too. 

If the day is overcast and you are a 
tyro in the woods, keep a fairly sharp 
watch of landmarks as you hunt, and 
know at all times in which direction you 
are moving. Don’t trust the wind for 
that latter information, either. It is 
likely to be shifty in big timber, blowing 
first this way, then that, and it can veer 
completely without your noticing it. 

Don’t leave camp without a good 
heavy knife or a belt ax and a plentiful 
supply of matches, at least a part of 
them in a waterproof container. And 
finally, if you do lose your way, keep 
cool and remember that you are in no 
danger unless you get panicky. 


F twilight finds you still lost, don’t 

waste precious matches trying to use 
your compass. Stop before it gets really 
dark, light a fire and make yourself as 
comfortable as you can. In case the 
weather is bad, you can soon throw up 
a wind-proof and fairly rain-proof shel- 
ter of spruce, fir or cedar. If you are a 
member of a party, they will be out 
searching for you soon after dark. If 
they don’t find you before morning, you 
will be none the worse off; and if you 
stay in one place and shoot occasionally, 
some one is pretty sure to come on to you 
before the night is far along. Wandering 
around in the woods in the dark will 
get you nowhere. You cannot possibly 
find your way out, you will get pretty 
badly scratched and bruised up, and you 
may even stumble over a log and break 
a leg or twist an ankle. Then you are in 
a real predicament. 

Pay attention to the country you are 
traveling through, use your head and 
watch your directions. Then there will 
be little danger of getting lost. But if 
these things fail you and you lose your 
way, remember that you have nothing to 
fear but your own blind terror. 
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Above—Sailing on ducks at night with punt gun, 
Chesapeake Bay, 1866 







Left—Duck shooting from a blind, Chesapeake 
Bay, 1866 























Above—A field trial near Westport Lake, Minne- 
sota, 1878 
Right—Shooting canvasbacks from a boat blind, 
1875 
Below—W olf hunting on the ice near Chicago a 
century ago 























Artists’ conceptions of early-day sport in America 














EDITORIAL 


OME time ago there was 
formed in New York the In- 
ternational Cat Society. The birth 
of this organization was announced in the press. A 
casual glance at the head-lines might have left the 
impression that this was just a group of pet fanciers 
who had gathered together to promote the welfare of 
this and that kind of tabby cat. No such thing! The 
movement is one that the sportsmen of this coun- 
try should know about, endorse and support. 

Principal among the aims of the organization is the 
passing of laws in all states requiring that all cats be li- 
censed just as dogs are licensed. It is the belief of those 
behind this movement that the owners of cats should 
be made to license and care for their pets just as the 
owners of dogs have done for years. This all sounds 
good to Fretp & Stream. There could be no better way 
of controlling the stray-cat menace. Of all the vermin 
that prey on game life the half-wild house cat is per- 
haps the most insidious. 

The Secretary of the International Cat Society esti- 
mates that there are 120,000,000 cats in the United 
States. A big proportion of these cats run wild, prey- 
ing on bird life in preference to rodents. Every hunter 
knows that it is a common occurrence to jump a slick, 
well-fed cat far from a farm-house. Such cats usually 
recognize man as their enemy. They are termed “half 
wild.” Such classification is only half right, for most 
of them are entirely wild. The only way a man can 
get close to them is to stop them with a load of shot. 
They live on bird and game life. There is no denying 
that they undoubtedly kill some rodents, but the usual 
thing is to see them stalking birds, or to jump a cat 
with a dead bird in its mouth. Let a self-hunting cat 
find a covey of quail, and it will get every last one 
of them. 

I believe it is safe to predict that this group will 
have the support of all sportsmen’s organizations 
throughout the United States. 


A Cat License 


N many sections refuges havé 

Fish Refuges solved the game-protection 

problem. Some states have al- 
ready set aside fish refuges. There is no reason why 
a section of a lake or a part of a stream should not 
be set aside as an inviolate sanctuary, to serve not 
only as a breeding place where fish can reproduce 
their kind and improve the sport, but also as a refuge 
for mature breeding stock. 

At the sixteenth annual meeting of the Fishing 
Tackle Manufacturers Association, held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York City, last summer, Mr. 
A. E. Pflueger called attention to a plan adopted in 
Ohio. In that state the conservation department each 
year closes one-third of certain streams to angling. 

Fietp & Stream has long advocated the closing 
of small feeder brooks, especially in the case of 
trout streams. It is most disheartening to see a fish- 
erman with a creel full of six-inch baby trout which 
have been “horsed out” of a stream so small that you 
could step across it. Had these fish been granted abso- 
lute protection, they would have gone downstream to 


larger waters and reached a size capable of furnishing 
both sport and food. 

In most cases, absolute protection of feeder brooks, 
supplemented by stocking, will perpetuate fishing in 
main streams, regardless of how heavily such streams 
are fished. It is our belief, however, that where streams 
become as popular as New York’s Ausable River it 
might be advisable, in the interest of better sport, to 
close certain sections of the stream each year in order 
to give the fish a better chance to cope with the in- 
creasing number of rods. 

Several years ago big brown trout were frequently 
taken throughout the length of the Ausable, from 
Ausable Forks up both branches of the stream to 
points where the water became so shallow it would not 
support big fish. In the last two or three years the 
stream has been fished so heavily that today a trout 
twenty inches in length is most unusual. 

Unless some means is taken to give fish a chance 
to reach a length of eighteen inches or over, it will 
be only a year or two more until that type of fishing 
on the Ausable will be a thing of the past. 


T is an accepted fact among 

conservationists that while 
small-game shooting can be per- 
petuated for all time, many spe- 
cies of big game must eventually be placed on the 
closed list. The hen pheasant may bring up her brood 
just outside the barnyard, but no farmer cares for 
such close association with a grizzly bear. With proper 
supervision, however, most species of big game will 
be hunted for several generations. 

For many years the United States Forest Service 
has made an estimate of the big-game animals on the 
National Forests. The last report has recently been re- 
ceived, and it is most pleasing to note that under the 
supervision of the Forest Service most big-game spe- 
cies are not only holding their own, but increasing in 
the states in which National Forests are located. It 
is perfectly true that such estimates can not be abso- 
lutely accurate, but it is reasonable to believe that the 
percentage of errors made by forest officials from year 
to year would be fairly constant. 

According to the statement published by the Forest 
Service, there were 1,583 more antelope on forest 
lands than there were twelve months previously. 
Grizzly bears showed an increase of 77, while there 
were 417 more black and brown bears. The census 
shows that there were 969,330 deer on the National 
Forests. Twelve months previously there were 877,780, 
an increase of 91,550. There are 8,691 more elk, 71 
more moose, 396 additional mountain goats and an in- 
crease in mountain sheep of 59. 

Except where refuges have been established to pro- 
tect and increase the game, the forests are open shoot- 
ing territory. This report should be good news to the 
rifleman. 
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Bulls—Good and Bad 


Elephants in captivity never forget their jungle training 


ROM British Columbia comes a 

story about an Indian woman who 

peered from a cabin window and 

beheld an elephant placidly munch- 
ing grass a few feet from her door. The 
rubber-colored Titan had escaped with 
thirteen other elephants from the Sells- 
Floto Circus while the trains were being 
unloaded at Cranbrook a few hours be- 
fore. 

There were several things this Koo- 
tenay squaw didn’t know. She didn’t 
know the giant’s name. (Elephants often 
respond to their names.) She didn’t 
know that he had recently run away 
from a big circus. Certain it is she was 
ignorant of the fact that this beast, like 
all others of his kind, had more than 
forty thousand muscles in his powerful 
trunk and could destroy her with one 
swift uncoiling movement or trample her 
beneath his huge feet. 

But this she did know: if you tie even 
a rotten rope around the neck of a tame 
horse, the chances are he won't even 
try to break it. He thinks it impossible. 
So the squaw approached the tower- 
ing elephant fearlessly and 
tied an old shawl around his 
two front legs. The beast 
made no move to harm her, but 
stood immobile, looking at her 
through tiny, puzzled eyes. 

“Him all same like tall 
horse,” the woman is said to 
have remarked to startled cir- 
cus men who tracked the run- 
away to the cabin a few hours 
after the capture. 

People often make the mis- 
take of supposing that the iron 
pegs to which elephants are 
chained in the circus menagerie 
tent are anchored deeply 
enough to keep the mountains 
of strength from running 
away. Probably at one time in 
the early stages of captivity 
each elephant has been chained 
so thoroughly that he couldn’t 
possibly escape. Thereafter he 
believes himself to be securely 
fastened, no matter how weak 
the chain and stake that re- 
strain him. Of course, danger- 
ous bulls (elephants are “bulls” 
in circusdom, regardless of sex) 
are not loosely tethered. A 
really bad elephant is chained 
and hobbled, and a keeper is 
stationed near by at all times. 
But men alone do not preserve 
law and order in the elephant 
herds. These ponderous king- 
doms are invariably ruled by 
one of their own number, gen- 
erally a wise old female. 
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By F. B. KELLEY 


The herd leaders usually assert them- 
selves naturally, assuming command 
through a happy combination of 
strength, sagacity and even temper. 
Once a herd accepts a leader, there is 
only one higher authority—the “bull- 
boss” himself. This man often executes 
his mandates through the herd leader, 
allowing her to mete out punishment by 
coiling her trunk and letting go with the 
force of a pile-driver, teaching her to 
recognize the shortcomings of her sub- 
jects and to control her kingdom even 
in the absence of the bull-boss. Male 
elephants are usually not well qualified 
for the post of herd leader. The largest 
circus herd in the world, however, was 
ruled by a male for years. This was Big 
John. He bossed the Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum and Bailey colony of about 
forty elephants. 

Fear of the unseen burns eternally in 
the brain of an elephant, and trouble 
usually ensues at most unexpected times. 
A very small, apparently insignificant 
thing is thought to have precipitated the 
stampede in Cranbrook, British Colum- 


An old female and her adopted “punk,” as these circus 


babies are called 





bia, on that memorable occasion several 
years ago. 

It was a cool, foggy morning, and the 
elephants were standing near the cars. A 
team of horses pulling heavy circus 
wagons from the long flat cars inad- 
vertently walked into a pile of tin cans. 
In the clatter which followed, fourteen 
civilized circus elephants became mad 
jungle Titans stampeding _ blindl: 
through the early-morning mists. They 
made for the timber land and separated, 
nine going up one side of the slope and 
five veering the other direction. 

A courageous corps of circus men soon 
captured nine, but the others traveled 
miles the first day. They followed the 
Canadian Pacific tracks, but not an en- 
gineer caught sight of them. Meantime 
the circus exhibited as usual and en- 
trained for the next stand minus several 
elephants. Few hunting expeditions in 
the wilds of Africa or in Asiatic jungle 
regions have offered more thrills and 
hazards than did the hunt for these es- 
caped circus pachyderms scattered over 
miles of sparsely inhabited territory, 
confused and maddened by 
their sudden freedom. 

Finally, all but two were cap- 
tured. One of these injured her 
feet in the rough scrub growth 
and, unable to find sufficient 
good food, went into a decline 
and caught pneumonia. “Cur- 
ley” Stewart, circus-lot super- 
intendent in charge of the ele- 
phant hunt, came upon the sick 
beast and succeeded in getting 
her roped down. 


VEN in a weakened condi- 

tion, the animal put up a 
stubborn resistance. Five gal- 
lons of raw linseed oil were 
sent for, the plan being to heat 
the oil and give it to the bull. 
This eliminating dose would be 
followed by a tonic of hot bran 
mash. The truant elephant re- 
fused the medicine and soon 
expired. 

One bull, named Charley Ed 
after the small son of one of 
the show owners, eluded cap- 
ture for six weeks. Indians had 
been hired to trail the runaway 
elephants, but they had proved 
practically useless in actual 
capture. They were naturally 
afraid to get near the ele- 
phants; and besides, their pay 
would stop when the beasts 
were captured. Naturally they 
wanted the sleuthing to last 
as long as possible. One old 
Indian, however, evolved the 




















device that finally captured Charley Ed. 

Learning that the animal came down 
the mountain into a sort of ravine for 
water twice a day, the Indian twined 
leaves around a very heavy rope loop 
and hung it from trees where the beast 
would be likely to walk into it. The ele- 
phant came to the water several times 
without noticing the trap or getting 
himself tangled in it. At last he put 
one leg through the loop and the circus 
attachés tightened it on him. Enraged, 
the bull nearly tore the tree out by its 
roots. Towards nightfall he became quiet 
enough to permit the circus men to 
chain his legs securely. Without further 
trouble, they walked Charley Ed (now 
renamed Cranbrook Ed) back to town 
and into a special railroad car reserved 
for his transportation. By this time, 
six weeks had elapsed and the peripatetic 
world of sawdust and spangles was in 
southern California. 

No animal, including man, ever is 
totally tamed, and the contention that 
the jungle instincts which elephants re- 
tain in captivity lead them to do strange 
and amusing things is evidenced by the 
following incident: 

I entered the menagerie tent of the 
Ringling-Barnum Circus, accompanied 
by a companion, at ten o’clock one Sun- 
day evening. The long yellow railroad 
caravans had been unloading since noon, 


Bulls—Good and Bad 


Pee 


“Big boy, won’t you ever get filled up?” Each elephant drinks a barrel of water daily 


and everything was ready for the Monday 
performances. The huge animal tent was 
in darkness, but we could see the tower- 
ing head and neck of a giraffe in sharp 
silhouette where canvas was made semi- 
transparent by a street light some twenty 
yards from the tent. Most of the animals 
were asleep, yet a faw feet from us was 
a leopard cage where evil eyes still 
pierced the blackness of the night like 
small amber lamps. A few steps away, 
outside this nomadic canvas enclosure, 
was civilization. Here, in contrast, was a 
vast group of animals from the far cor- 
ners of the earth—a veritable Noah’s 
ark set up for a few magic hours within 
the confines of a vacant lot. 


AS clanked, breaking the spell. 
The sound came from the elephant 
section. As we walked quietly around the 
end of the tent, down past the picket- 
line, I made a rather startling discovery 
that several seasons of trouping with the 
community of red wagons and white 
canvas had not.revealed to me. Twenty- 
nine of the bulls were slumbering peace- 
fully on the ground, but five remained 
standing. 

“Look,” whispered my companion. 
“Didn't I tell you they always left sen- 
tries?” 

For almost an hour we watched these 
great gray mountains. Once two ele- 





phants dropped to their knees and rolled 
over with a thud that made the ground 
vibrate. Scarcely were they down when 
two other elephants got up to take their 
places. The keepers were asleep, but this 
changing of the guard went on as though 
it were a practiced part of the big-top 
performing routine. 

The next morning I talked about it 
with George Denman, veteran of the big 
tops, who has spent forty years with ele- 
phants. “It’s a jungle instinct,” the bull- 
boss explained. “No matter how quiet it 
is or how many men are asleep near 
them, they never all lie down at one 
time. They always leave one or more 
standing guard to spread the alarm in 
case of trouble.” 

There is other evidence that so-called 
civilized circus elephants retain primi- 
tive instincts of fear and kindred emo- 
tions. When terrified, they resort to 
steam-roller tactics, and there is little 
to be done once a stampede is under 
way. They must spend their fright in 
running, unless the bull-keepers, to- 
gether with the herd leader, can quiet 
them and assuage their fears. Sometimes 
even the herd leader is not invulnerable 
to fear and confusion. 

A colony of large, well-kept elephants 
is at once a show’s best drawing card and 
source of endless anxiety. Tiny animals 
often spread terror among the timid 
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giants. In fact, they usually sleep with 
the “finger” end of their trunks shut to 
keep out rodents and insects. Some ele- 
phants are frightened at night by the 
sight of their own shadows and by can- 
vas flapping in the wind. Most herds 
must be led out into the open during 
severe wind and thunder. Outside the 
tents, they plainly enjoy themselves, 
even though the rain descend in tor- 
rents; under canvas, they are apt to 
succumb to fear and stampede. 


IKE people, whose temperamental 
eccentricities they very closely re- 
semble, elephants are afraid of what 
they do not understand or what they 
cannot see. That is why circuses spend 
a great deal of time and patience at 
winter quarters in getting their ponder- 
ous pachyderms accustomed to strange 
sounds and sights that might frighten 
them while the show is on tour. 

Considering elephants’ size and tem- 
perament, it is a tribute to the men 
who care for them that they do not go 
on the rampage frequently. Seldom do 
they harm any one, and they stampede 
so rarely that such cases make real news. 
Despite their thick skin and lumbering 
movements, elephants really are a gigan- 
tic bundle of nerves. Yet there are times 
when some of them remain remarkably 
cool-headed during a crisis. 

Big John stopped a stampede one 
night during an indoor circus perform- 
ance. The grand entry was in progress. 
Two young males became frightened 
and broke from the line, charging 
around the hippodrome oval in search 
of an opening. As they passed Big John, 
at the head of the elephant procession, 
one of them knocked the herd leader’s 
spangled head-gear askew over one eye. 
Calmly he lumbered over to the high rail- 
ing and pushed up the head-gear so that 
his sight was no longer impaired. Whirling 
around, he met the runaway bulls head 
on as they came thundering around the 
track. It was a case of an irresistible 
force meeting a solid, immovable mass. 
The Titans collided with a tremendous 
thud that fairly stunned the young bulls 
and pushed the herd leader through sev- 
eral rows of hastily vacated chairs. But 
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Black Diamond, chained and hobbled, on his way to death before the firing squad 


the stampede was nipped in the bud. 

The interesting fact that almost all 
circus elephants are jungle-bred may 
partly account for their swift reversion 
to primitive instincts in time of trouble. 
Circuses have learned from sad experi- 
ence that it is unwise to allow elephants 
to breed in captivity. Very few elephants 
born in this country during 150 years 
have lived longer than a few months. 
The mother bulls fret and fuss in cap- 
tivity, and during the nursing period 
need special food which is difficult to 
supply in sufficient quantities. So cir- 
cuses import their young bulls. 


BOUT a dozen baby elephants have 
been born in the United States, 
however, and it is common knowledge 
in the land of the white tops that a baby 
pachyderm was more or less responsible 
for the combination of Barnum and 
Bailey years ago. The youngster was 
born at the old Cooper and Bailey win- 
ter quarters in Philadelphia in 1880. It 
weighed something over two hundred 


Elephants love water, and circuses embrace every suitable opportunity to let the 
giants play in rivers near the show grounds 





pounds at birth and stood about thirty- 
six inches high. 

This baby elephant attracted an ex- 
traordinary amount of publicity and 
likewise the attention of P. T. Barnum. 
The farsighted showman offered $100,- 
000 for it, but Bailey—really the better 
showman of the two—refused. Bar- 
num’s huge offer was used as Cooper 
and Bailey advertising, and thousands 
paid admission to see the prize infant. 
Finally Barnum played a bold stroke. 
He suggested that the shows be com- 
bined, and after considerable negotia- 
tion the deal was consummated, giving 
to history the famous combination of 
Barnum and Bailey—all over a baby 
elephant. 

Occasionally there appears an elephant 
so huge that it seems to have stepped 
from the mastodonic graves of forgotten 
ages. Such a bull is Tusko, long billed 
by the Al G. Barnes Circus as “The 
Biggest Brute That Breathes.” Tusko is 
spending his last years eating hay in a 
West Coast amusement park, but for a 
decade just passed he was the terror of 
the big tops. His tempestuous career 
has fed newspaper columns, and his tem- 
perament has struck fear to the hearts 
of his keepers. Tusko is known as a 
“runaway” elephant, but he never runs. 
He simply walks, and everybody within 
striking distance gets out of his way. 
But for every bad bull there is a cour- 
ageous bull-keeper who is not afraid to 
go out and bring in the runaway or die 
in the attempt. 


USKO staged a stampede that 

lasted for hours one day in Cali- 
fornia. Toward dusk he mounted a high 
hill and stood like a veritable mammoth 
silhouetted against the red evening sky, 
as big in proportion as Barnum’s famous 
Jumbo, his tusks almost seven feet in 
length. Tusko’s keeper, “Cheerful” 
Gardner, followed the runaway bull 
throughout the stampede. The man was 
mounted on a horse and finally managed 
to get close (Continued on page 66) 
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Bears Always Run 


But they sometimes run in the wrong direction 


EARS have never held any terror 
for me. They are a common sight 
in the forests about my home at 
Republic, Washington, and they 

always run away at sight. However, I 
met one one day that didn’t run away. 
She did just the opposite. If there had 
not been a tree near at hand, I should 
never have lived to write this story— 
of that I’m convinced. As it is, there is 
a chunk missing from my left foot and 
another long scar made by the bear’s 
teeth. 

The incident occurred while I was 
water boy for a crew fighting fire in the 
Colville National Forest near Northport, 
Washington, close to the Canadian bound- 


. ary. It was a thickly wooded district. 


The flames swept over a wide area, lay- 
ing waste plants, bushes, trees and much 
of the animal life. Several hundred men 
were spread out on fire lines in an at- 
tempt to stop the march of the destruc- 
tive blaze. 

Fighting a forest fire is adventurous 
work. Feats of daring 
are every-day occur- 
rences. Often whole 
groups of men risk be- 
ing burned to charcoal 
—sometimes it hap- 
pens. It is hard work, 
too, requiring strength 
and endurance as well 
as courage. 

I was carrying water 
to a crew. Coming 
around a sharp turn in 
the trail, I saw a big 
brown she bear directly 
ahead. I was not scared, 
for I had seen two 
bears that same day. 
Both ran away as fast 
as they could go. Evi- 
dently this bear was 
nursing cubs, but there 
were no cubs in sight, 
and I surmised they 
had been lost in the 
fire. It was an alarming 
thought, for there is 
nothing equal to the fury of a she bear 
under such circumstances. 

The mother bear no sooner saw me 
than she uttered a snort and came my 
way. I was standing beside a partly 
burned fir tree. Some of the needles and 
branches were burned off. It was not 
easy to climb, but up I went. Unlike the 
famous Tarzan, however, I didn’t go up 
fast enough. The bear reared up on her 
hind legs and caught my foot in her 
mouth. I felt a sharp pain shoot through 
my little toe, and I screamed in terror. 

I was wearing light shoes, the leather 


As told to CHARLES K. PARKS 
By DEWEY PENDRY 


of which ‘offered little protection from 
the ugly yellow tusks. I kicked my foot 
lose, and again struggled upward. Once 
more I felt the bear’s jaws close on my 
foot, but this time she merely ripped 
the skin. Emiting scream after scream, 
I kept on climbing. The bear dropped 
back to earth on all four feet, and I be- 
lieved for the moment that my position 
was secure. 

I kept on going up the tree until, at 
a height of fifteen or twenty feet, new 
fears assailed me at finding it still ablaze. 
The trunk, which was about a foot in 
diameter, was hot and charred. It was 
impossible to go farther because of coals 
fanned bright red in the light breeze. 

Standing on a small limb which 
threatened to snap off any moment, I 
saw the mother bear starting to come 
up after me. The small, thick branches 
which had offered so much resistance to 
my ascent were ripped off with the 
strokes of her mighty paws. Up she 
came. Inch by inch, foot by foot. Her 
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strong claws tore the bark of the tree, 
while I looked down, unable to do any- 
thing but cry for help—and wait. 

On she came, until her head was near- 
ly up to my feet. Keeping my injured 
foot on the other side of the tree trunk, 
I attempted to kick her in the nose 
while she tried to grab my leg. I landed 
a solid blow on her nose, and down she 
went. 

My heart swelled, but not for long. 
She walked around a while, then came up 
again. This performance was repeated 
several times, during the intervals of 


which I continued to call for help with 
every breath. 

During one of the periods while the 
bear was on the ground, I had time to 
look about me. I saw a new peril. About 
two hundred yards away a “spot fire” 
from the main blaze was burning over 
the crest of a cafon. Should the wind 
strengthen, it would reach the heavy 
brush about my tree in a few moments. 
Thus it appeared that if the bear were 
unable to pull me down from my perch, 
I should soon be a flaming torch on an 
already burning tree. It was not my idea 
of a comfortable situation. 

I was a sorry-looking mess as I clung 
there. One shoe was nearly torn off; my 
foot streamed blood. One leg of my 
overalls was torn, and there was a big 
cut on my knee. However, so over- 
whelming was the sensation of fear that 
I didn’t feel any pain. 

Fortunately, my cries for help were 
answered. Across the cafion, about a mile 
away, a pal, Webb Mason, heard me and 
started on the run, ax 
in hand. When he was 
within a short distance, 
he and the bear sighted 
each other, and there 
ensued a race which 
must have broken the 
record for the 100-yard 
dash. But the country 
didn’t lend itself to 
flight. After a short dis- 
tance, Mason stopped, 
with his back to a tree, 
determined to fight for 
his life. 


X poised, he wait- 
ed. The bear came 
within striking dis- 
tance and reared up. 
and they both slashed 
out at the same time. 
The bear’s claws ripped 
a great cut on Mason’s 
arm, but the ax came 
down on her head with 
much force. It was 
enough. She turned and ran, and Mason 
also ran. 

I managed to get down out of the 
tree, although I was weak and dizzy from 
exertion and loss of blood. No sooner 
had I reached the ground than a group 
of about twenty men arrived. They took 
up the bear’s trail, following her for 
ten miles or more, but couldn’t catch 
her. 

Mason and I were taken to a hospital 
at Republic, and after about eight days 
I was able to be out again. But I will al- 
ways carry the scars on my foot. 
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Running Dow» Jack-Snipe 


If there are no snipe where you are, go where the snipe are 


ECENTLY a man _ was 
severely bitten by a dog. 
Rabies was feared, and 
while the victim lay in the 

hospital the dog’s head was sent 
to a laboratory for examination. 
According to the story, the worst 
proved to be true; and when the 
nurse broke the sad news to the 
patient, he called for pen and pa- 
per. 

“Do you want me to help you 
write your will?” asked the sym- 
pathetic nurse. 

“Will, h !” was the stout re- 
ply. “I’m making a list of the 
people I’m going to bite.” 

My list is already made, and the 
first one on it is the fiend in human 
form who makes it his business to 
go about draining bogs every- 
where. Perfectly good snipe bogs, 
which were doing no one any harm, 
and had been there for years and 
years, will suddenly be all dug up 
with ditches. Most of the water 
runs off, and the burdock and 
thistle and smartweed move in. A 
place that was good snipe ground 
and fair pasture becomes a total 
loss—no snipe, no grass, no crops, 
no anything of value. This is sheer 
waste, and- vandalism and outrage 
as well, as any gentleman, scholar 
and snipe hunter will tell you. 
There ought to be a law, but there 
isn’t; so every fall there are fresh wail- 
ings and cursings on the part of honest 
sportsmen who go sadly about the coun- 
tryside from one ruined shooting ground 
to another. 

When you add to this sort of sabotage 
the devastation of a drought, things are 
in a bad way indeed. And so we found 
things on the first hunt of the season— 
one bog after another with the ugly 
scars of fresh ditches crossing them; one 
pot-hole after another, which had once 
been rich feeding grounds where dozens 
of the little long-billed rascals might be 
found, now but dry and dusty weed beds. 
It was matter for despair, but with snipe 
you simply never can tell. How often one 
will make the rounds of favorite places 
without success, only to find a heavy 
concentration of birds on some hitherto 
disregarded bit of ground visited as a 
sort of forlorn hope! How often one 
will almost completely cover a large 
marsh without flushing a bird, and then 
run into a score or more of the elusive 
little chaps crowded together on an 
acre or less of spring-soaked pasture. 

It never pays to give up. Instead of 
quitting in disgust after hours of fruit- 
less searching, we sat down and did a 
bit of heavy thinking. After all, it was 
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really quite simple. Where could the 
snipe be? Where there was water,. of 
course. And where could the water be? 
Only in spring runs that never dried 
up and in creeks. Well, we knew where 
there were springs and creeks; and while 
only an odd bird or two had ever been 
seen there in normal times, it stood to 
reason that with the whole country re- 
duced to a sort of impromptu Sahara 
they would be there now if anywhere. 


NE place in particular we recalled, 

where there were several springs 
close together, small but unfailing. While 
it was a long way from the marshes 
we had vainly been searching, it was not 
too far to reach in time for an after- 
noon of shooting. We set out for it at 
once. 

When we reached the place, we felt 
at first glance that we were right. It 
looked even better than we had remem- 
bered it to be, perhaps because the bright 
green of watered grass promised so much 
after the parched country we had tra- 
versed. At the foot of a low bank that 
stretched for half a mile or so along a 
level pasture were a series of springs that 
trickled out and flowed in little rivulets 
to swell a brook which, flush with its low 


banks, meandered through the 
close-cropped grass. The place had 
that splashy, fresh, soaked look 
that spells snipe to the eye of the 
experienced. 

Now by that perversity of fate 
that seems particularly to beset 
the sportsman there is almost al- 
ways a farmhouse close te every 
promising snipe ground, and there 
are cows scattered over every 
snipey lowland. Of course, the cow 
is, in her way, a useful animal. A 
sufficient number of them will 
keep a grassy bog grazed down and 
the mud cut up enough to make it 
a vastly more attractive feeding 
ground than it would otherwise be, 
and they are supposed to have 
other uses as well. But the real 
trouble is that the presence of a 
herd of prize Holsteins in a pasture 
doesn’t make the idea of snipe 
shooting there a bit more attrac- 
tive to the owner. 


N any case, it is a difficult mat- 

ter to convince a farmer that it 
is his duty, as a fair-minded man 
and a Christian, to let you shoot 
on his land, especially his pasture 
land, and still more the pasture 
land at his very dooryard. And 
when the situation is complicated 
by cows, and more than likely by 
pigs and horses and ducks as well, 
the securing of permission to go in there 
among them and shoot off guns becomes 
a major diplomatic mission. The colleges 
ought to give courses in how to do it. 

One cannot, however, reduce a matter 
of this sort to rule. It is an art. You 
have to suit the manner to the situation; 
you have to feel your way. There is this 
advantage: practically no farmer wants 
the snipe himself, and very few of them 
really know just what you are talking 
about when you bring the matter up. 
Rabbits or ducks or quail he under- 
stands, and these he may value as a 
possible source of sport and sustenance 
for himself and family. Snipe, never—or 
hardly ever. That any person should be 
foolish enough to bother with the darned 
things usually strikes him as so ridicu- 
lous that in sheer bewilderment, or per- 
haps in amused pity, he is likely to grant 
a permission that would be withheld in 
the case of some saner enterprise. 

On this particular occasion we were 
lucky. There was a farmhouse, to be 
sure, and there were cows; but the farm- 
er, who might well have been a hard- 
boiled misanthrope, was away, and his 
wife—a woman of charm and intelli- 
genc_—did not hesitate to tell us we 
were welcome to hunt all we wished. It 
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is this sort of thing, this finding of a 
sound country folk, that gives one re- 
newed confidence in the future of state 
and nation. And so, thus reassured, we 
slipped through the fence and started 
for the farthest spring. 

Just below where the water flowed 
from the bank there was a tangle of 
weeds and cattails, but the ground im- 
mediately around the spring was clean, 
and two birds got up from the margin 
before we had approached within forty 
yards. Is there any magic like the flush 
of a favorite game bird in its effect on 
morale? One may be the prey of count- 
less general and personal worries, sub- 
merged hopelessly under the economic 
depression, crime waves, income taxes, 
and prohibition. Then a grouse roars up 
from scattering russet leaves, or a covey 
of quail bursts from the ragweed, or a 
jack-snipe darts away with his electrify- 
ing “scaip.” Immediately all is changed. 
Perspective is regained, one sees things 
in their true proportion and realizes that 
it is not such a bad world after all. Even 
when one misses—as we did now. It 
didn’t matter; they were there, and they 
stayed there. After the characteristic 
vague, wandering speeding-away till al- 
most lost in the sky, turning, circling 
again and again in swift wavering zig- 
zags, they finally came darting back and 


Retrieving in a 


Running Down Jack-Snipe 


pitched abruptly into the lower part of 
the run not fifty yards from where they 
flushed. This time we did better. When 
again they went twisting up and away at 
long range, we each accounted for one 
of the little rascals with the first barrel 
and the sport was on. 

I have heard men complain that snipe 
shooting, good sport though it might be, 
was monotonous because it was always 
so nearly the same. It is true that the 
hunter will not recall every individual 
shot he makes during a season on snipe, 
as he prabably will in the case of ruffed 
grouse, but certainly he will at different 
times and in different places have shoot- 
ing of enough variety. I can recall many 
instances when, through peculiarity of 
ground or weather or other circum- 
stances, the charm of novelty was added 
to what is always a keen sport in itself. 


OR example, I remember once find- 

ing many snipe scattered along a nar- 
row strip of marshy ground that bor- 
dered on a good-sized lake. There was a 
strong onshore wind blowing, and the 
birds, getting up close ahead, offered 
sporty quartering shots as they twisted 
into it, flying out across the water. And 
every bird shot was blown safely ashore 
to us. So often one will have to pass up 
shots at birds over water on account of 


the impossibility of retrieving them that 
it was rare fun to be able to shoot freely, 
with the assurance that every dead bird 
and cripple would be recovered more 
easily and more surely than on the 
cleanest ground. 

On another occasion the birds from 
a heavily shot-over bog scattered and 
took refuge in standing corn on a high, 
dry hillside. Here we walked them up 
singly and shot, or tried to shoot, them as 
they dodged between the rows. Again, on 
a large marsh where duck hunters poling 
through the reeds for teal kept the snipe 
continuously in flight, we merely sat be- 
hind extemporized blinds and had fine 
shooting at overhead and passing birds as 
they came over or dropped in. And on 
one red-letter day we found, on a closely 
grazed pasture flooded by recent rains, 
such a concentration of birds that they 
flushed four and five and six together, 
and both my companion and I managed, 
by watching closely as the flocks swept 
by, to line up two birds and kill both 
with a single shot. It was the first time, 
in many years of shooting, that either 
of us had had a chance to try this. 

Yes, there is plenty of variety in snipe 
shooting, and we were in for some of it 
on this occasion. There were a fair num- 
ber of birds at these spring holes, and 
they were all (Continued on page 63) 


spot like this is easy. Every bird was blown safely ashore 
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ig Lrout of Soda Creek 


Catching Wyoming trout while great bands of elk passed in parade 


ISHING in the older and more 

settled sections of the country has 

its charms. The capture of a good 

trout in such waters affords the 
angler a real thrill and a sense of satis- 
faction to a greater degree than the 
same fish in wilderness waters. Prob- 
ably this is because there are fewer good 
trout to be caught in heavily fished 
streams and their capture requires more 
skill. Be that as it may, there are times 
when the desire to get away from semi- 
civilized fishing with its hotels, 
permanent camps, roads and 
other conveniences becomes so 
strong that it must be satisfied. 
Then I seek the solitude of the 
wilderness, which fills me with 
a deep sense of satisfaction 
and contentment. After all, the 
actual fishing is not the only 
consideration on a fishing trip. 

Some years ago the urge 
took me on a pack trip in west- 
ern Wyoming. The outfit con- 
sisted of my partner, Gordon, 
and me, with a saddle-horse and 
a pack-horse apiece. A part of 
the mountain country we in- 
tended to traverse was known 
to Gordon; so we decided to do 
our own guiding, cooking and 
horse wrangling. When time is ™ 
limited, the services of good 
guides undoubtedly add a lot 
te such a trip by allowing the “sports” 
to devote their undivided attention to 
fishing or hunting, as the case may be. 
But our time was not limited; so we 
were able to indulge the desire to go on 
our own and revel in the delicious feel- 
ing that we were explorers. 

We had camped here and there in the 
Wind River Range, on Brooks Lake be- 
fore there was a habitation of any sort 
on its peaceful shores, and on through 
Two-gwo-tee Pass into Jackson’s Hole. 
Then we decided to explore Buffalo 
Fork, and headed our outfit east through 
Bear Cub Pass toward the upper waters. 
In a meadow a short distance below the 
forks we made camp. While Gordon pre- 
pared the evening meal I set up my rod 
and waded into the lower end of a long 
riffle immediately in front of the tent. 

The size and habits of the trout in 
these waters were matters of conjecture. 
Appearances indicated that their size 
might be considerable; so the old re- 
liable 9-foot 5-ounce split-bamboo fly 
rod seemed a more suitable selection 
than one of smaller proportions. To the 
HDH line I attached a 6-foot medium- 
heavy leader and two wet flies—a No. 6 
Royal Coachman for the tail fly and a 
No. 10 Brown Hackle for the dropper 
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By KENNETH A. REID 


fly. With this proven combination I ex- 
tended my cast up and across the cur- 
rent, allowing the flies to drift down 
and around below me in an arc before 
retrieving for the next cast. 

Long before I ever tried the dry fly, 
I found this method, which in part is 
like that employed in dry-fly fishing, 
more consistently successful than the 
rather common wet-fly practice of cast- 
ing downstream and then working the 
flies upstream against the current. Many 
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strikes will occur when the fly is drift- 
ing naturally with the current, before the 
drag of the line exerts itself to pull the 
fly across the current in an arc below 
the caster. If, as sometimes happens, 
artificial motion is necessary to induce 
a strike, the trout will generally take 
the fly when it is swinging across the 
current below you, at the end of the nat- 
ural drift. Of course, there are times, 
particularly in comparatively sluggish 
waters, when jiggling the fly against the 
current is necessary to induce strikes; 
but in such swift Rocky Mountain rivers 
as the one I was now wading into, the 
former method has been more produc- 
tive for me. 


UCH fishing! Every few casts there 

would be a swirl under my fly, and 
then for some time I would be very 
busy with a tearing cut-throat trout on 
the end of my line. One after another I 
released these splendid fish, although any 
one of them would have been a prize 
on many another fishing day in other 
waters. An hour and a half later, when 
I answered Gordon’s call to eat, I had 
caught just seventeen fish from this 
riffle by the camp, and the one cut- 
throat that I brought in was ample for 
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our breakfast. Why go elsewhere to fish, 
with such splendid fishing right beside 
our comfortable camp? 

But, as I have said before, fishing is 
not the only charm of a fishing trip. We 
had a desire to explore farther up the 
valley of this clear, rushing river, and 
after a day or so more we were ready 
to move on in search of new waters. On 
account of the abundance of excellent 
grass at this camp, Gordon thought it 
advisable to lay over another day in 
order that the horses might 
catch up on their feed before 
going into the higher country, 
where it might not be so plenti- 
ful. But that day I had the 
urge to go somewhere, and the 
cahon into which the river dis- 
appeared above camp particu- 
larly intrigued me—I just had 
to see what was above it. My 
partner could not be induced 
very far from camp without a 
horse under him; so I set out 
alone on an all-day exploring 
and fishing trip. 


FAINT trail angled up 

the mountain to the left 
of the river as it entered the 
cahon. This I followed as it 
wound through a dense growth 
of lodge-pole pine and spruce 
up across a saddle, the river 
swinging far to the right in a big bend 
through its cafon. By and by I de- 
scended the other side of the saddle 
through an open grove of bull pine and 
finally emerged in an open park nearly 
half a mile across, with the river on the 
far side. Directly opposite, a valley came 
down to the river, indicating that a 
stream of considerable size joined it. 
I struck across the park toward this 
point. 

When I had reached the middle of 
this treeless open space, my attention 
was attracted by a commotion at the 
edge of the timber on my left. A large 
band of elk came trotting out of the 
timber into the open. As near as I could 
count, there were sixty-odd animals, 
among them six large bulls with waving 
antlers thrown back over their heads. 
The disconcerting thing about the other- 
wise interesting spectacle was that the 
whole herd seemed to be running directly 
toward me! I had never heard of a band 
of elk charging a man and could not be- 
lieve that I was really in any danger. 
Nevertheless I carefully calculated the 
distance to the one lone pine growing in 
the park as I stood motionless, thrilled 
by the sight. 

As they came nearer and nearer I 
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realized that if they maintained a straight 
course they would not quite run over 
me, but would likely pass about fifty 
yards in front of my position. The cal- 
culation proved to be correct, and when 
I got a rear quartering view of the herd 
I heaved a real sigh of relief. Still stand- 
ing motionless, I watched them ford the 
river and scatter into the timber of the 
mountain on the far side. Advancing to 
where they had crossed before me, I 
discovered a well-worn runway, and 
came to the conclusion that my presence 
had had not the slightest effect on their 
daily routine. 


ODA CREEK, for such the stream 

entering across the river proved to be, 
joined the latter in a dense willow thick- 
et. At this point its valley must have 
been all of half a mile wide, but up- 
stream some three miles the mountains 
could be seen to crowd the stream 
closely. The intervening triangular valley 
was filled with beaver dams, between 
which the stream flowed swiftly but 
smoothly, first into one bank and then 
into the other, to form resting places or 
pockets under the willows that looked 
ideal for good trout. The current was 
uniformly about knee-deep, and the 
width sufficient to allow plenty of room 
for casting but not too great to allow 
the caster to cover both banks from ‘a 
single position. It was, in fact, an ex- 
ceedingly regular stream that presented 
few casting difficulties. 

On a grassy bank between the willows 
I made a pail of tea and prepared lunch. 
Then I sat and gazed up the beautiful 
valley to where the heavily timbered 
mountains closed in on it in a steep V. 
There was not a sign of any camps or 
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Big Trout of Soda Creek 


camp fires, and I enjoyed the thought 
that possibly my fly would be the first 
to float down the bosom of the stream, 
this year at least. 

The first fifty yards of smoothly flow- 
ing riffle produced absolutely nothing, 
although I cast over it thoroughly and 
carefully. Then, as my fly floated into a 
pocket against the bank, much like sev- 
eral others that I had cast into, there 
was a mighty swirl which caused that 
instinctive twitch of the wrist, and I 
was fast in what I knew to be a good 
fish. The rod bowed as he dashed down- 
stream toward some willows that were 
dipping into the current, but the steady 
pressure caused him to clear the ob- 
stacle. Then upstream he came through 
the middle of the current and almost 
made the riffle above before the strain 
of the rod finally turned him back. 

For several minutes more we fought it 
out back and forth before I could induce 
him to come out of the current to the 
waiting net in the quieter’ water near 
shore. He was indeed a beautiful cut- 
throat that drew down my pocket scales 
to the 2!4-pound mark, and it required 
some self-control to return such a fish to 
the water. But I had fishing ahead of me, 
when I would probably get others, and 
one such fish would be enough for camp. 


pea CREEK was indeed a peculiar 
stream. From appearances, almost 
any part of it might harbor a good trout. 
and yet for a hundred yards or more at 
a stretch the fly would float back toward 
me over pockets and inviting runs 
against the bank without interruption. 
Then, as I would place it in another 
pocket almost identical with a_ half 
dozen or so others that I had fished un- 
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successfully, the back or tail of a bif” 
trout would swirl under it, and for the 
next few minutes I would be very busy 
with a very active and heavy fish. There 
seemed to be absolutely no small fish in 
this part of the stream; they all ran 
within a few ounces of two pounds, and 
more of them were over than under 
this weight. 

The lengthening shadows warned me 
that I should soon retrace my steps over 
the uncertain game trails separating me 
from camp. Yet the urge to explore 
farther was strong within me, and it was 
almost impossible to tear myself away 
from such splendid fishing. Above me 
was a rather large beaver dam, and im- 
mediately below it a deep pocket of 
churning waters. From there I took 
another good fish and then peered 
cautiously over the rim of the dam. 


T the edge of the water on the far 
side, a beaver was engaged in 
cutting a small aspen. A little later, an- 
other appeared from upstream, swim- 
ming toward the far corner of the dam 
with a branch in his mouth. This he 
worked obliquely, butt first, into the 
dam where the main current was going 
through. Presently a third one appeared 
with a large branch to aid the other in 
stopping the main flow of water through 
the dam. 

For at least fifteen minutes I watched 
them busily working on their dam. There 
was system in their work. One of the 
three seemed to be the boss of the 
actual construction, placing most of the 
sticks in the dam, while the others 
brought them to him. A whimper of 
wings close overhead startled me, and I 
looked up and (Continued on page 65) 


One after another I netted and released many splendid fish 
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LARKGE DEER 





THE ALASKAN MOOSE IS THE BIGGEST 
DEER IN THE WORLD 





WOODLAND CARIBOU, WITH THE 

SHORTER, MORE BROADLY PAL- 

MATED TYPE OF ANTLER, RANGE 

WEST FROM NEWFOUNDLAND TO 
THE ROCKIES 













UNIQUE AMONG 
DEER, COW CARI- 
BOU GROW ANT- 
LERS 
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PEARY'S CARIBOU, 
OFTEN PURE WHITE, 
IS FOUND NORTH 
OF THE ARCTIC 
CIRCLE 










RED DEER OF EUROPE AND 
WESTERN ASIA STAND FOUR 
FEET HIGH AT THE SHOULDER 











THE SAMBAR, INHABITING 
SOUTHERN ASIA, CARRIES 
5 SIX TINES AS "STANDARD 
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OF THE WORLD 


THE AMERICAN ELK, OR WAPITI, 
IS THE FINEST DEER KNOWN 
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THE CHINESE 
PERE DAVID'S 
DEER IS 
KNOWN ONLY 
IN CAPTIVITY 









SWAMP DEER, IS A 
BEAUTIFUL INDIAN 
SPECIES 
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HE northeaster had hammered 
every long line of rain into an 
icy blade of steel. Three pairs of 
socks and_ rubber 
boots could scarcely fight 
off the chill that started at 
our raw noses and seeped 
downward. The bag had 
been fair, but nothing to 
boast about. Oscar, a bay- 
man without a peer on the 
Jersey coast, was crouched 
in the lee of the sink-box 
cleaning a bluebill. 

I turned my 12-power 
binoculars against the 
smoky cloud of birds I 
could half see, half sense, 
through the rain. Brant I 
could see, and scaup. 

Oscar turned his small 
eyes toward them. “Yes, 
by Caesar!” he asserted. 
“Them’s bluebills an’ a few 
sprigs. An’ that leetle feller 
skinnin’ .across in front of 
‘em—that’s a greebee.” 

Oscar has every advantage 
that sportsmen-businessmen 
lack—farsightedness, years 
of daily experience and a 


profound knowledge of 
where the birds “bed 
down’—yet his uncanny 


ability to identify birds on 
the wing never ceases to be 
a remarkable thing. Give 
many of us half a chance, 
and we'll spot every species 
of waterfowl we come 
across—in the hand or on 
the wing at fair distances. 
But never have I seen a 
man who could pick ducks 





Bay Ducks 


Identifying the diving 


By ROGER T. 


can’t tell just exactly why he knows. 

Those of us who are afield only when 
we can spare the time from our tasks 
cannot hope to attain this degree of per- 
fection, but we can easily get to know 
the ducks when we get our hands on 
them or see them in flight not too far 
distant. There are only a few field- 
marks that we need to remember, as 
every species carries its “identification 
tag” on its wings. The accompanying 
pattern diagrams will show these mark- 
ings to the reader where words fail. 
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REDNEAD. 


Scaup 


RING-NECKED 
MALE 
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MALE 








or deep-water ducks 
PETERSON 


bill, head, neck and body quite hori- 
zontal; the neck is low-hung compared 
with other ducks. At a distance this 
gives them an unmistakable long-geared, 
arrow-like appearance. 

In the hand they are quite unlike any- 
thing else. They lack the broad and 
flattened bills so characteristic of most 
of the duck tribe; the mandibles of the 
bill are slender and narrow, equipped 
with toothed edges which are well 
adapted for seizing their slippery prey. 
This accounts for the universal nick- 

name of “sawbill.” 

As their diet is largely 
fish, the flavor of the flesh 
is a bit rank, but they make 

fairly good food if the in- 
testines are removed imme- 
diately after death. 


MERICAN MERGAN- 
SER (Sheldrake, Saw- 
bill). Mergansers fly in lines, 
quite low over the water, 
following with careful exact- 
ness the winding channels 
of the creeks and rivers 
which they frequent. This 
species exhibits all the char- 
acteristics of the group, a 
long-geared and _slender- 
bodied bird. The large white 
males with their black heads 
can hardly be mistaken for 
anything else. 

Male: Mostly white with 
a black back and a dark, 
green-glossed head. Bill and 
feet orange; breast tinged 
with a delicate peach-col- 
ored bloom. The green head, 
which causes some gunners 
to confuse it with the mal- 
lard, appears black at a dis- 
tance. 

Female: Largely gray 
with a crested rufous-red 
head and a large square 
white patch on the wing. 

This species and _ the 
goldeneye are the most 
typical winter ducks over 
many parts of the northern 








out of nowhere, with the 
naked eye, like old Oscar. 

This “sixth sense’”’ of Oscar’s does not 
seem so remarkable when one realizes 
that he is out on the water nearly every 
day, and knows many of the ducks by 
their location—that is, he knows where 
the various kinds bed down. Identifying 
a duck has become to him like recogniz- 
ing a friend coming down the street at 
a distance—he knows who it is, but he 
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The bay or sea ducks are primarily 
birds of the more open bodies of water; 
they all dive for a living, whereas the 
river ducks rarely ever dive. In taking 
wing they do not spring directly up- 
ward from the water, but find it nec- 
essary to patter a bit while getting un- 
der way. 

All the mergansers in flight hold the 


United States. They re- 
semble each other super- 
ficially, but the goldeneye, aside from 
having the conspicuous white spot in 
front of the eye, is a chubbier, shorter- 
necked and puffier-headed bird. 
RED-BREASTED MERGANSER (Salt- 
water Sheldrake, Sawbill). Along our 
entire Atlantic Coast the great winter- 
ing flocks of red-breasted mergansers are 
a familiar sight. On the other hand, the 











American merganser is more essentially 
a fresh-water species; both birds may 
often be found on the same bodies of 
water, however. The redbreast occurs in 
nearly all portions of the United States 
and, although a salt-water-loving bird, is 
actually abundant in many inland local- 
ities, especially on the Great Lakes. 
Male: Not so white as the American 
merganser. Black head glossed with 
green and conspicuously crested; area 
on the breast brownish, whereas the 
same area in the American is white. 
Female: Largely gray 
with a crested rufous-red 


Bay Ducks 
female mergansers by the small size, 
dark coloration, dark head and neck and 
buffy crest. 

Secluded woodland pools and forest- 
fringed streams are the favorite haunts 
of the hooded sheldrake. It inhabits the 
same sort of places as the wood duck, 
and in some parts of the country it is 
incorrectly called “wood duck.” The 
females of both species could be con- 
fused at a distance, as both are dark 
and have crests. The square wing-patch 
will readily identify the merganser. 


Female: Grayish, with a suggestion of 
the red of the male bird on the head 
and neck. The long, sloping profile will 
separate either sex from any of the other 
species which it superficially resembles. 

Few table ducks are as famous for 
their flavor as the celery-fed canvas- 
back. A favorite with gunners, they 
rightfully take their place as one of 
our most important wildfowl. 

RepHEAD. These fowl are not easily 
confused with canvasbacks at a dis- 
tance; they are shorter, chunkier and 
not so white in color. They 
flock in similar formation, 








head and a large square 
white patch on the wing. 
Very similar to the female 
American merganser, but 
the rufous-red of the head 
blends into the white of the 
throat and neck instead of 
being sharply defined as in 
that bird. 

HoopED MERGANSER 
(Pond or Wood Sheldrake). 
The hooded merganser is a 
speedy bird; the wings move 
fast, and the flight is direct. 
Like the two larger mergan- 
sers, it is a long-drawn bird 
with a low-hung neck. 

Male: Mainly black and 
white with a fan-shaped 
white crest on the head. 
Wing dark with a white 
patch. The male, distinctive 
as it is, often is confused with the 
male bufflehead. The latter is smaller, 
chubbier and whiter; the flanks of the 
buffiehead are white, whereas those of 
the hooded are dark. The white head- 
patch of the merganser is outlined with 
a narrow black border. 

Female: Recognized as a merganser in 
flight by the long-drawn appearance of 
the bird, with the bill, head, neck and 
body all held in a horizontal straight 
line. Differentiated from the two other 








AMERICAN MERGANSER 





CaNVASBACK. In flight, the long head, 
neck and bill give the bird a front- 
heavy appearance, as if the wings were 
set far back. When passing decoys, they 
give the impression of great speed. The 
flocks fly in V formation or string out 
in lines, a habit shared somewhat by 
the redhead, but canvasbacks look 
longer and more arrow-like, and there 
is less shifting about of the flock. 

Male: White, with a reddish head and 
neck, black breast and blackish bill. 


but are apt to shift about in 
the flock more. It is much 
more difficult to tell the 
greater scaup and the red- 
head apart at long range, 
unless the colors can be 
seen; even old-timers will 
mix them up occasionally. 


ALE: Gray, with a 
red-brown head, neck 
and breast and blue bill. 
The male resembles the 
canvasback, but is much 
grayer—the canvasback is 
very white. The redhead has 
a high, abrupt forehead and 
a blue bill in contrast to the 
canvasback’s long, sloping 
forehead and blackish bill. 
The comparative profiles of 
the two birds can be made 
out at fairly long range. 
In flight, redheads may be distinguished 


. from scaup by the gray wing-stripe. 


Female: A brownish duck with a 
broad gray wing-stripe and a blue bill. 

Scaup Duck (Bluebill, Broadbill). 
Scaup fly in massed flocks, not in lines 
or wedges. The two scaups claim the 
distinction of being our only ducks 
possessing a broad white wing-stripe. In 
most instances the length of the wing- 
stripe can be (Continued on page 77) 
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My Tahiti Marlin 


Big-game angling in the South Seas 


WO years to land a marlin sounds 

like a long, long time, but that 

is what it took me to land my 

first one. Of course, during that 
time I was not fishing exclusively for 
marlin. In Tahiti we have all kinds of 
fishing, and we fish different days for 
different kinds of fish, according to the 
weather, scarcity of bait and phase of 
the moon. 

We keep our boat tied to the -pier 
inside a large lagoon. At the time of 
the full moon, the seas thunder over the 
coral reefs, overfilling the lagoon. All 
this superfluous sea must go out; and 
since it cannot flow back over the reef, 
it rushes out through the narrow pass, 
creating a rip which makes navigation 
in our small launch impossible. On these 
days, when we cannot go out through 
the pass, we troll along the edge of the 
inner coral reef with light tackle and 
various lures for paaihere (crevallé) and 
an occasional barracuda. These are all 
good sport on a 3-6 outfit, but the 
chances of landing fish inside the lagoon 
are very slight; a hooked fish makes for 
the nearest bit of coral and cuts the line 
on its sharp edges. 

On days when the pass is navigable 
but the sea too rough to permit trolling 
far out, we fish along the outer edge 
of the reef. Here a feather jig or a 
spoon will attract crevallé, tonu, barra- 
cuda, evau, needlefish and other tropical 
species. The largest crevallé or oura 
piti are usually found in the passes, or 
breaks in the coral reef, and sometimes 
are six feet long. They are very fast 
and strong fish, but not spectacular, nor 
does their strength last long. After the 
first two or three runs 
it is a question of 
pumping them in. 

Also, we have fine 
fishing in tuna holes 
not far from the reef. 
There are twelve of 
these distributed 
around the _ island. 
Considering that the 
island is about one 
hundred and one 
miles in circumfer- 
ence, the holes are 
fairly frequent. It is 
interesting to note 
that villages have 
sprung up at locations 
in line with the tuna 
haunts, so that nearly 
every district has its 
own tuna hole. These 
holes have played an 
important part in the 
history of the island. 
The natives go to 
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them nearly every day, most faithfully 
during the height of the season, and pull 
up tuna from a depth varying from 
thirty to two hundred fathoms. They sell 
these catches at the market in Papeete. 

The tuna holes are great crater-like 
depths just off shore, and they abound 
with fish of all sorts. They may be 
breeding places or hiding places or eat- 
ing places—or all three. No one knows 
much about them, except that they are 
full of fish, Since these holes are near 
shore, one can troll over them when 
heavy seas make fishing farther out im- 
possible. 

A certain etiquette or tradition con- 
nected with these tuna holes forbids the 
native of one district to fish in the tuna 
hole of another district. There is never 
any argument or trouble over the mat- 
ter, because it is definitely taboo. 


HE native fishes for tuna with a hand 
line. Each tuna hole is fished at 
a certain depth, varying according to the 
level at which the most tuna have been 


. taken. When a native has a tuna on his 


hook, all the other fifteen or twenty men 
at hand stealthily watch him pull in his 
catch and count the number of arm- 
lengths of line he pulls in to see if he 
is fishing in deeper or shallower water 
than is usually prescribed. Then they 
change their lines accordingly. 

The native puts a small piece of fish 
on the hook for bait, and then wraps 
the hook and more pieces of fish around 
a stone for chum. The stone carries the 
hook down rapidly to the proper depth, 
then stone and chum are released from 
the hook by a quick jerk of the line. 


A day’s catch—a barracuda, a bonito, a wahoo and two dolphins 
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One day an expert native tuna fisher- 
man in the district of Paea had just put 
over his line when, two fathoms from 
his canoe, a swordfish rushed at it and 
swallowed stone, chum and hook. The 
native instinctively jerked his line, and 
out of the water rushed a magnificent 
marlin. With much splashing and laugh- 
ter—a native always laughs at a dan- 
gerous situation which involves some one 
else—the natives in the other canoes 
made for the reef, and Jimmy and his 
swordfish had that tuna hole all to 
themselves. 

His light, 14-foot outrigger canoe 
darted this way and that way, at the 
mercy of the marlin, but Jimmy kept a 
tight line on his victim and after perilous 
rides out to sea and back again suc- 
ceeded in tiring the fish and bringing 
it alongside his craft. Of course, he 
had no gaff. Incredible as it might seem, 
he seized it by the sword with one 
hand and plunged a fragile fish spear 
into the fish’s head with the other until 
he maimed it sufficiently to tow it 
ashore. Needless to say, there was no 
skin left on the hand that held the fish’s 
sword, but no pain was too great to 
stand when Jimmy proudly regarded his 
450-pound catch. 

It was while trolling over a tuna hole 
that I caught my first big fish—at least 
it seemed big to me at the time: a 45- 
pound wahoo. And since then I have 
taken wahoo on feather jigs in every 
tuna hole around the island. Nearly all 
the wahoo ever caught off Tahiti were 
hooked while trolling over or near a 
tuna hole. In one tuna hole we have 
caught eleven different kinds of fish— 
tuna, wahoo, bonito, 
otava, barracuda, dol- 
phin, striped marlin, 
shark, paaihere, evau 
and needlefish, and I 
have seen a sailfish 
and a sea bass taken 
by native fishermen 
with a hand line from 
this same hole. 


a* was in this par- 
ticular tuna hole 
off Paea that I first 
hooked a marlin. A 
beginner, I was using 
a light rod and 15- 
thread linen line. We 
had gone out at four- 
thirty in the morn- 
ing, a delightful time 
of day to fish in the 
tropics, and were mak- 
ing our last turn in the 
hole before heading 
for home and break- 











fast. Just as we left the reef I had a 
strike. The fish tore off about one hun- 
dred and fifty yards in the first run. 
As soon as it stopped, I started to pump 
it in, thinking it was a wahoo. 

When I lifted my rod, it bent 
almost double and I couldn’t get in an 
inch of line. We were so close to the 
reef that I couldn’t believe I had a 
big fish of any kind, and my first 
thought was that my hook had -caught 
in the coral. Then I gained a few inches 
and from the bend in the rod realized 
that I had on a heavy fish. 


UST at that moment a marlin came 
J half-way out of the water, far over 
to the left of the launch. Since my 
line was out from the right of the boat, 
I had no idea that the marlin was on 
my hook and called to the boatman to 
cut my line so that I could go after the 
fish which showed. I had never seen a 
marlin before, and I was almost in- 
coherent with excitement—completely 
so when my boatman informed me that 
this leaping creature was on my hook 
and that I had better reel in the slack 
line before he shook the hook. I pumped 
and reeled as hard as I could. Then the 
fish sounded, and out went all the line 
I had recovered. 

Although I had not had a very good 
look at the fish, I gathered from the 
excited conversation of the boatmen that 
he was a big one and that I had no 
hope whatever of landing him on the 
light tackle I was using, and even if he 
didn’t break off through strain the six- 
foot piano-wire leader was so short that 
in time he would cut the line with his 
tail. However, I wound in line when he 
showed signs of weakening and let it 
out when he sounded. I kept the pro- 
cedure up for two hours and felt very 
much encouraged, only hoping that the 
big fish was tiring as fast as I was. 

Finally the line began to straighten 
out, and up he came to the surface, 
making two slow leaps out of the water 
not more than fifty feet from the boat. 
The battle seemed nearly over, and I 
took new courage from his apparent ex- 
haustion. After showing, he started down 
again slowly, and I released the drag. 
Suddenly there was a “plump,” and my 
heart nearly stopped beating. He was 
gone! 

As soon as I recovered I reeled in my 
line and found that it had parted just 
above the wire leader, worn through by 
the action of the fish’s tail, as I had 
feared at the beginning. Needless to say, 
the rod was ruined forever—it was bent 
in a perfect semi-circle ‘that would never 
straighten out again. But what over- 
ruled the disappointment at losing the 
marlin was the fact that I had had him 
on for two hours and a half on light 
tackle. Previously, I had been really 
afraid even to fish for one, as I was 
discouraged by the tales I had read of 
strong men battling with marlin on heavy 
tackle for six to fourteen hours. Having 
had one thrust on me and almost land- 
ing it, I was ready to go after big 
game-fish with serious determination. 

The next time I went fishing I pro- 
ceeded in the usual professional way. 
That is to say, we first went straight out 
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My first marlin, and was I proud and happy! 


to sea, looking for bonito to use for bait. 
These fish travel in schools, and down 
here the schools are located by flocks of 
booby birds and sooty tern flying over 
the water in large numbers. They are 
looking for the smalb fish that the bonito 
feed on. As soon as the bonito drive a 
school of these small fish to the surface 
the birds dive for them, and when we 
see a flock of birds diving or feeding 
we make for that spot, full speed ahead. 
The natives have very good eyesight, 
especially on the water, and can pick up 
a flock of feeding birds that the average 
person has difficulty locating, even with 
powerful binoculars. 


OU can catch these bonito on light 

tackle and a feather jig, but only 
one at a time, and usually the bonito 
on your hook is grabbed by a shark; and 
while you are pumping the old scavenger 
in, the birds and bait have traveled on 
at a high rate of speed. So we prefer 
to catch our bait in the native fashion. 
They use a stiff bamboo pole about 
twelve feet long, with a native shell 
hook. This is made of selected pearl 
shell and has a barbless hook attached 
and a few horse hairs sticking out at 
right angles to the shell at the end. It 
skips and darts on the surface of the 


water, and as a bonito grabs it the native 
swings it into the boat, unhooks it with 
a jerk and is ready to get another. 

The two boatmen and myself fish out 
of the stern, and if the fish are biting 
well we have a bait box full in five 
minutes. Small tuna are also caught in 
this way. They are swung into the launch 
as easily as bonito. Occasionally there 
will be a school of big tuna running with 
the bonito, and to hook one of those 
tuna on a bamboo pole spells disaster 
for the angler. Usually the weight of 
the fish breaks the bamboo, sometimes 
cutting the hand of the man holding it, 
because the edges of broken bamboo 
are dangerously sharp. 

If a native sees big tuna jumping 
among the bonito, he quickly changes 
from the lighter pole he is using to a 
shorter, heavier one cut from a special 
kind of bamboo on which the joints are 
nearer together and which, for that rea- 
son, is less liable to break. Being short 
and thick, there is very little bend to 
these poles, and with one of them a 
strong man can swing a good-sized tuna 
into the boat. I have seen tuna weighing 
one hundred pounds caught this way, but 
it is not easy and seldom happens. 

In the old days, natives caught gigan- 
tic tuna trolling (Continued on page 43) 
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Jack sat his mount 
and took the shower 


OU have heard this talk about 

the link that is reported to be 

missing. I know him. His name is 

Jack Simmons. And you would 
agree with me, if you had seen him as 
I saw him on that December morning, 
sitting his horse in the downpour of rain 
that made the pinelands one vast, froggy 
savanna. Ape-like, Jack sat his mount 
and took the shower. But for the light 
in his eyes he didn’t look human. That 
light is the gleam dear to every hunter’s 
heart; it tells of a comrade-spirit that 
will not go home until the last drive 
is driven, the last chance taken. 

I had just asked Jack if we weren’t 
fools for staying out in a sky-freshet 
like that.- 

“We ain’t gwine find no bucks back 
home,” was his answer, and the truth 
of it steeled my nerve. 

I was already so wet that no further 
degree was possible; but there was no 
wind, and the rain was warm. Besides, 
we had not driven Fox Bay, a wild 
thicket of greenery in the open pine- 
land that nearly always harbored deer. 
We had no hound that day, for on the 
first drive my old Singer had gone trans- 
continental on a red fox. Jack had briefly 
described his behavior when he said of 
the dog, “Ain't nothin’ nobody can do 
‘bout a fool.” 

In the wet woods the deer hunter 
has small chance of picking out a fresh 
sign from an old one; therefore he has 
to chance it. In these all-day winter 
rains in the South I have found that 
the deer seek the densest cover; they are 
also likely to change their beds several 
times. I once saw a buck going from 
one thicket to another in a heavy rain, 
and his manner was remarkably like that 
of an old rooster running for the barn 
to get out of a shower. 

Fox Bay has two good stands: the 
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When the luck of a great stag deserted him 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


Seven Sisters and the Crippled Oak. I 
love those old names, which in them- 
selves seem to have the power to take 
a man into the woods, and in this case 
to take a hunter back in imagination to 
a time long before the Revolution. 
These stands were named about the year 
of grace 1720, the first for a group of 
seven great yellow pines, the secend for 
a gnarled live-oak. Both landmarks have 
long since disappeared, but the stands 
are the same. Descendants of Revolu- 
tionary deer run the same courses today. 

To me, one of the distinct charms of 
deer hunting consists in the study of 
the way in which this superb game ani- 
mal knows his own forest home and has 
his own system of invisible highways. 
For example, if I jump a buck in Small- 
pox Corner near the river, though he 
literally has a thousand exits, I am prac- 
tically certain that he will cross the big 
road at the Tarkiln Stand—full three 
miles away! 

I stood in the rain talking with Jack, 
the great question at issue being which 
stand should I take? I never like to try 
to cover two stands. It usually means 
botching the thing; and since earliest 
boyhood my idea of the master blunder 
in life is to let a fine buck escape. To 
prevent this calamity takes headwork, 
and even that does not always work. 


ACK and I decided that I was to go to 
the Seven Sisters. They were not 
there, as I have explained; but we had 
a notion that deer in the old days might 
have run this stand on a rainy day, be- 
cause the run led through a denser part 
of the forest and perhaps afforded more 
shelter. I confess that this line of reason- 
ing was somewhat short on convincing 
power. But I went to the Sisters never- 
theless, and Jack promised to focus his 
driving toward me. 

Fox Bay is about four miles from the 
plantation house, in woods as wild as 
any hunter could wish. Sloshing to my 
stand, I roused a gray fox from a bed 
in some wild blackberry vines, and I 
saw a black fox-squirrel on a bald cy- 
press. This type of squirrel never seems 
to mind the rain; and I never cease to 
marvel how one of them can keep 
fluffy and dry when a mere man, under 
the same circumstances, might easily be 
mistaken for a saturated sponge. 

On my stand, I faced the drive—a 
thrilling stretch of primeval greenery. 


The finest rack of deer antlers I ever 
saw came out of those same myrtles and 
bays. From this thicket, two years in 
succession, a renowned stag that we had 
christened the Blackthorn Buck had 
escaped me. I felt as I always feel 
upon locating myself on a stand: was I 
going to make sporting history or not? 

A mile away I could hear good Jack 
Simmons beginning his driving. I have 
trained him not merely to whoop, but 
to make music. He rides through the 
thickets wailing negro spirituals, old 
camp-meeting songs, and every now and 
then whooping soulfully as if he lan- 
guished mightily for a lost lady love. 
His voice blended paganly with the 
sighing of the giant pines, the steady 
lisping of the rain into the grass-tops. 
As long as Jack’s voice retained its sing- 
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song quality, I knew that he had seen 
nothing. If he ever does glimpse a flag, 
he wakes the farthest echoes with the 
news. 

I waited patiently, but I heard no glad 
tidings. In a steady stream, the con- 
stancy of which I failed to appreciate, 
the rain ran down off the brim of my 
hat. I stood to my knees in soaked 
bushes. If I stirred, my shoes made 
strange squdgy sounds. To most people 
I would have been a plain idiot; but 
not to deer hunters. For I was waiting 
for a buck in the rain. 

I suppose that Jack was half-way 
through Fox Bay, and still about a 
half mile from me, when I saw what 
I saw. Directly in front of the Crippled 
Oak Stand, and emerging in the rain at 














a walk, was one of those old men of the 
woods. He was a hundred and twenty 
yards away, and therefore far out of 
certain shotgun range. The woods be- 
tween us were level and open, affording 
me not the ghost of a chance to creep 
nearer or to get ahead of him. You 
know how I felt. You know how it is 
to see a chance that is not really a 
chance for you. 

The stag came out through the thin- 
ning myrtles and stopped. He was then 
about twenty yards directly in front of 
the Crippled Oak Stand. Had I been 
there, I could have given him one of 
those intimate greetings. But no; I just 
had to watch him go to waste. 

The buck did not appear to be greatly 
startled by Jack’s mournful caroling. He 
looked back, listening, and I had a per- 
fect view of his antlers. They were a 
rich yellow, and their tips, shining dully 
in the rain, looked like old ivory. I 
could see the shadows of heavy bead- 
ing, and I marked their massiveness. He 
was a ten-pointer or better, as nearly 
as I could tell. There are horns and 
horns; here was a pair fit to keep as a 
lifetime trophy. 

There was no possibility of his turn- 
ing to come to me. He was headed for 
Thompson’s Branch. The rain was com- 
ing from that direction. He would run 
up the rain. My game was to stop Jack, 
but at the same time to make sure that 
the stag had gone straight ahead. I de- 
cided that the best way to accomplish 
this result was to walk calmly into Fox 
Bay, keeping my eye on my visitor. 

At my first step he made me out; and 


The Buck in the Rain 


atonce helaunched 
into an easy and 
graceful run, the | 
rain-water in little 
pools and _ sluices 
flashing up as he 
raced through 
them. As he head- 
ed directly east 
southeast, I knew 
he had gone into 
Thompson’s. And 
as he had not been 
badly scared, shot 
at or followed, I 
thought he would 
skulk into one of 
the dense bay 
thickets in that re- 
nowned drive. J ie i 
ADING in\’ -. @ As i 
water well, * P y & 

over my knees and , ‘ i 
jumping from a “ 4 
hillock in my pas- 
sage a doe and a 
yearling, I at last 
got to Jack, who was al ~y 
very much amazed to see ~ P 
me. His first utterance was, 
“I thought you was a bootleg man.” 

When deer hunting in the South to- 
day, you are almost certain to jump a 
few stills in quiet country. “Oft in the 
stilly night” means something in Amer- 
ica in these days. 

“Jack,” I said, “you didn't see him, 
did you? I thought not, or you would 
have given me a hallelujah. He's a 
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To my surprise, he dashed straight through one of the ponds! 
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He looked back, listening 


beauty, with yellow horns and haunches 
big enough to last us until New Year's. 
He has gone into Thompson’s. Where's 
he going to run from there, if he’s 
stopped where I think he has?” 

My good driver thought deeply—al- 
ways a painful process with him. “Dis 
is a critical case,” he said. 

“There are three or four stands at the 
head of Thompson’s,” I reminded him, 
“and I am the only stander. Suppose 
I try to cover at least two?” 

“There is four stands, Cap’n,” he said. 
“You stand betwixt and between de two 
stands in de middle. In wedder like dis, 
an ole buck ain’t gwine gallivant much. 
He gwine run straight. Dis buck is 
headin’ for de Ocean.” 

In our woods, the Ocean is the great 
deer sanctuary—a melancholy, wild 
swampland which neither man nor dog 
ever really penetrates. I have been 
through it, but literally on hands and 
knees, with an excellent chance every 
minute of getting familiar with a hoary 
diamondback. When deer get into the 
Ocean, we leave them alone. We have to. 


ONCE sent a negro into those dark- 

some borders to gather high-bush 
huckleberries for me. In a short time 
he emerged, “ridin’ the briars.”” He had 
gone to a favorite huckleberry bush, 
only to find it preémpted by a black 
bear. And I can testify that no negro 
is going to argue rights of eminent do- 
main with a black bear. 

“Jack,” I said, “give me a half hour. 
By that time I can be on the stand. 
Then you just ride straight through. I 
guess it’s our last chance at this old 
boy. If he gets past me, he’s gone for 
good.” 

“T been to church las’ Sunday,” Jack 
said. “I think we might have a good 
luck.” 

A mile and a half through the bleary 
woods I trudged, far out to the King’s 
Highway, the (Continued on page 62) 
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an Ducks Smell? 


Have wild ducks the ability to identify danger by scent? 


N stalking big game the first thing 

the hunter thinks about is getting 

down-wind in order that the animal 

sought will not smell him. Certain 
big-game animals, such as mountain 
sheep, depend chiefly on their eyesight 
for protection. But even in the case of 
the bighorn the telltale man scent must 
not reach the animal if a hunter is to 
make a successful stalk. 

The wise upland-game-bird hunter al- 
ways works his dogs, when possible, up 
against the wind in order that they can 
have full advantage of drifting scent and 
thereby more quickly locate the quail, 
pheasant, grouse or woodcock sought. 
The best dog on earth will often run by 
birds when he is going fast down-wind. 

The seasoned wildfowler will always 
test the wind before he sets decoys, for 
it is known that ducks and geese alight 
and rise against the wind and not with 
it. The jack-snipe hunter, however, 
works across-wind or down-wind in or- 
der to approach the game to the best 
advantage. It is this bird’s flight char- 
acteristics which make the wind an all- 
important factor in his pursuit. There- 
fore the sportsman must take the wind 
into consideration, regardless of the 
game he pursues. 

A good many years ago I was duck 
shooting along the Texas Gulf Coast. 
My guide was a man twice my age and 
wise in the ways of wildfowl. We were 
seeking a point along a tidal flat on 
which to build our blind for the day’s 
hunt. I found what I thought was an 
ideal location. 

“It won't do you no good to set there,” 
said the guide. “Wind would be directly 
behind you. The bay is full of pintails, 
and the long-necked rascals can smell a 
feller a mighty long ways off.” 

This was the first time I had ever 
heard any one express the belief that a 
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By RAY P. HOLLAND 


wild duck had the power of detecting a 
human being by scent and, having 
smelled the man’s scent, had intelligence 
enough to flare away from a set of de- 
coys. I did not believe it then, and I 
do not believe it now. 

My favorite decoy set is with the 
wind coming from the back over my left 
shoulder in order that the birds will 
swing in from the right and pass over the 
decoys, giving me a left swing on my 
second shot. Yet, argue as I would, I 
could not get this old-time wildfowler 
to make such a set, for he insisted that 
every pintail which came near our de- 
coys would flare away. 

Ducks were plentiful. Finally we lo- 
cated a spot where we could set the 
stool with the wind paralleling the face 
of the blind. We had good sport, and 
after several days’ gunning the last thing 
this old man told me was: “Never give 
a pintail a chance to smell you, or you'll 
never get a chance to kill him.” 


DECADE of years or more had 
passed before I again heard a man 
make the claim that a wild duck could 
smell a gunner, identify him as such 
and hie itself to other parts before it was 
shot. A Long Island guide told me that it 
was foolish in the extreme ever to make 
a black-duck set with the wind blow- 
ing across your blind from the rear, as 
black ducks could smell a hunter a long 
way off and that they were smart enough 
to put distance between themselves and 
the gun immediately they smelled him. 
I again argued with this man, for he 
was an intelligent sort of chap and a 
good duck hunter and I wished to draw 
him out. His final conclusion was: “Pin- 
tails haven’t got brains or nose enough 
to smell a hunter—I don’t know which. 
In fact, none of the rest of them, with 
the possible exception of a brant, worry 


mallards certainly didn’t know there was a 
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me much. There were times when I 
thought brant smelt me, then beat it 
away from the stool; but I’m here to tell 
you or any other man that a black duck 
can smell you, and don’t you think he 
can’t!” 

Last year I was talking with a promi- 
nent doctor of New York City, a man 
who belongs to a number of the most 
exclusive duck clubs on Long Island, as 
smart a fellow as I know. We were talk- 
ing ducks. During the conversation the 
question of decoy sets came up. Imagine 
my surprise when he took exception to 
my favorite decoy layout—if the birds 
to be hunted were black ducks. 


= OU can kill most fowl with the 
wind coming over your blind from 
the rear, but don’t ever make that set 
for black mallards, for those wise old 
babies will smell you every time.” 

I know that guides everywhere have 
their pet ideas; and while it is usually 
wise when hunting in another man’s 
country to hunt as he hunts, I know 
that many of their beliefs are not borne 
out by the facts in the case. But here 
was a man of the very highest type, a 
man trained in medicine and surgery 
who stood near the top of his profession, 
an inveterate duck hunter. He knew 
ducks and he knew anatomy, and he 
said a black duck could smell. 

Still I hold my original views that no 
duck has the combined brains and olfac- 
tory equipment to smell a hunter, iden- 
tify him as such and flare away from his 
decoys. And yet when a man such as 
my doctor friend says that this is so, I 
am willing to listen to any argument 
with an open mind. 

Black ducks are supposed to be the 
wisest of all waterfowl. I have never 
been convinced that they are one whit 
smarter than their first cousins, the 
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green-headed mallard. Too many times 
have I killed mallards and black ducks 
out of the same flock to believe that 
one species is any smarter than the other. 
If the black had more intelligence than 
the greenhead, wouldn’t it be reasonable 
to suppose that when a mixed flock was 
coming in to decoys there might occas- 
ionally be evidence of the black duck 
pulling out to the edge or even refusing 
to come in? I have never seen such a 
thing happen. 

Instead, on days when the birds 
were hard to handle, black duck and 
greenhead alike have been cautious, and 
on those other days that we label with 
a red-letter the black duck has been 
just as anxious to get in over the decoys 
as his green-headed counterpart. 


HAVE never heard a quail shooter 

or a grouse shooter even intimate that 
either of these birds could smell him as 
he approached, and if there is a brainier 
bird than the ruffed grouse I do not 
know him. 

A great many gunners endow the ring- 
necked pheasant with supernatural pow- 
ers, but I don’t believe any of them 
think that he has the ability to smell 
the hunter and intelligence enough to 
identify him as such. No one ever heard 
a snipe hunter contend that the long- 
billed rascals could smell him. 

Some may say that the wild turkey 
is entitled to be classed as our smartest 
game bird. I distinctly remember calling 
a flock of wild turkeys in against a wind 
so strong that it swirled the oak leaves 
from around me and carried them along 
toward the approaching flock. A friend 
and I lay flat on our stomachs, and I 
remember thinking at the time, as we 
watched eleven big turkeys picking their 
way toward us, what slight chance we 
would have if these birds had the wis- 
dom of a deer and were equipped with 
his olfactory nerves. 

Getting back to the ducks, I can truth- 
fully say I have never seen the slightest 
evidence that any species of wildfowl 
could smell a man and identify him as 
such. I have had wild geese walk into 
decoys on a bare sand-bar while I 
crouched behind a pile of driftwood. 
These geese walked straight into the 
teeth of the wind. As a matter of fact, 
geese don’t like to walk any other way. 
Nothing makes an old Canada goose 
more uncomfortable than to have a tail- 
wind ruffle his feathers. 

I have killed hundreds of mallards and 
blacks and pintails with the wind blow- 
ing right at them and directly from me 
as they came in to the decoys. I have 
had singles come in to the decoys and 
alight and stay around, perfectly con- 
tented, until the next flock swung over 
and the guns began to crack. 

Many and many a time I have gone 
out in the spring of the year, when the 
season was closed, with duck call and 
camera to photograph waterfowl. No 
matter how familiar a gunner may be 
with wild ducks, he doesn’t know his 
birds until he has spent considerable 
time hunting them without a gun. The 
desire to shoot will always make a man 
go into action the first time the birds 
pass within killing distance. 


Can Ducks Smell? 
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Photo by Gene Howe and Jolin L. McCarty 


Ducks always rise against the wind. These mallards jumped straight at the camera, 
proof that the wind was blowing from cameraman to ducks. Yet these birds had 
gathered in this pot-hole and sat there at ease until flushed 


It is remarkable what can be done 
with fowl by a good caller who has no 
intention of jumping up and shooting 
the first time the flock crosses the dead- 
line. On numerous occasions I have been 
completely surrounded by different spe- 
cies of waterfowl] that sat on the water in 
the decoys and around the blind, quack- 
ing and gabbling in complete content- 
ment, wholly unaware of my presence. 


WO years ago it was estimated by 

those on the land near by that there 
were 5,000 canvasbacks in a solid raft 
around an offshore blind in which I was 
hidden. A companion and I had killed 
all the fowl we wished to. We had out 
a big set of decoys, and the birds started 
lighting. A heavy wind was blowing, 
bringing them in off the open waters. 
Flock after flock lit in, and we let them 
settle until there was a solid mass of 
feeding waterfowl on all four sides of 
the blind. Certainly none of those birds 
smelled us. 

Often I have had mallards, searching 
for the call, come within ten feet of me, 
and they never flared until they saw me. 
Before it was illegal to shoot out of pow- 
er boats, thousands of wild ducks were 
killed on the Missouri and the Miss- 


issippi by this method. The gunners 
crouched low in the boat, approaching 
the resting fowl from down-stream. The 
motor was throttled down so as barely 
to creep ahead or hold its position in the 
current while the birds floated down to 
the boat. 

Many times I have seen great rafts of 
deep-water ducks split to float by a boat. 
Apparently the bow of the boat looked 
to them like a snag in the current. It is 
true that the biggest kills were made on 
the divers, but shallow-water ducks, in- 
cluding mallards, blacks, pintails, gad- 
walls, widgeons, spoonbills and teal, were 
taken by this method of hunting. I have 
seen geese allow a boat to come up with- 
in twenty feet of them before they 
jumped. 

In none of these cases did I take 
particular notice of which way the wind 
was blowing, but certainly in some in- 
stances the wind must have been from 
boat to fowl. 

Several days ago my old shooting pal, 
Gene Howe, of Amarillo, Texas, came 
in to see me. Gene knows more about 
wild ducks than is good for them. He is 
as successful a hunter as I know. I put 
the question to him: “Can a wild duck 
smell a man?” (Continued on page 66) 
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OR the true sportsman with hunt- 
ing bred in the blood there is al- 
ways a fascination in the mere 
sight of a gun. And guns aplenty 
are in evidence at Vandalia, Ohio, on or 
about the 20th of each August, when 
the Grand American Handicap Trap- 
shooting Tournament is held. Vandalia 
is a little town ten miles north of Day- 
ton. Here the Amateur Trapshooting 
Association of America has established 
permanent headquarters with the finest 
layout that has ever been built anywhere 
for clay-target shooting. But those who 
come from everywhere to participate in 
the great trapshooting classic all stay at 
Dayton. 
Even when I was a boy, Dayton was 
a great sports center. Fine pointers and 
setters were in evidence everywhere. 
Many famous sportsmen lived here. The 
more prominent of these established the 
old Dayton Pointer Club, perhaps the 
most outstanding single organization 
ever developed to sponsor exclusively 
the interests of the bird-dog breeds in 
general and the pointer in particular. 
And it was these same sportsmen who 
later were responsible for bringing the 
Amateur Trapshooting Association to its 
present permanent location at Vandalia. 
Certain poorly advised legislative 
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The Greatest 
Shooting Spectacle 
ON Fxarth wnicies Cla 


A report of the J3rd Grand American Handicap 


minds may have classified the Ohio 
quail as a “song bird,” but even that 
unfortunate circumstance is forgotten 
when the Grand American Handicap is 
on. Shooters are everywhere. They dom- 
inate the hotel lobbies and restaurants. 
Early of a morning, when the crowd is 
starting for Vandalia, it seems as if every 
third man on the street is carrying a 
gun. A shooter always seems to “bear his 
mark” which is unmistakable. You could 
spot them by the talcum powder, if 
there were no other way to do it. Shoot- 
ers know why the cheek which hugs the 
gun-stock is talcumed—on a hot day the 
cheek must not stick to the stock. 

One thing that adds interest is the 
fact that these shooters come from 
everywhere—from as far west as Oregon 
and California, as far south as Florida 
and Texas, and as far east as New Eng- 
land. They come from all walks of life 
and from all shooting interests. Famous 
wildfowlers are among them, prominent 
bird-dog trainers, field-trial enthusiasts, 
gunners of every kind and condition. 

For that one week the gun and all 
that goes with it is king in this part of 
Ohio, when Vandalia presents the great- 
est shooting spectacle of the age. On the 
ample grounds hundreds of automobiles 
are parked, bearing licenses from every 





Partial view 
of A. T. A. 
grounds 
during the 
shooting of 
the Grand 
American 
HandicapFri- 
day, August 
26, at Vanda- 
lia, Ohio 


The new 
champion— 
Arthur E. 
Sheffield of 
Dixon, Illin- 
ois, who won 
his title with 
the score of 


98 x 100 
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state in the Union. In the center stands 
the spacious club-house, in front of 
which are the bleachers facing the cen- 
ter traps, where the shoot-offs are always 
held. Flanking the club-house are the 
various tents of the ammunition and gun 
companies, sportsmen’s organizations of 
all kinds, and sometimes even exhibition 
tents where magazines or sportsmen’s 
products are featured. 


UNTING dogs of all kinds are al- 
ways in evidence. Here will be a 
little group looking over some bassets 
or beagles. Over there will be a faccin- 
ated circle surrounding a beautiful Irish 
setter posed for exhibition. Yonder is a 
white and orange English setter being 
led about by a lady. Farther on is a 
litter of wee pointer puppies attracting 
their full share of attention. The old 
turkey shoots of an earlier day may 
have had their appeal—an appeal per- 
haps even surpassing in many ways any- 
thing known today—but as a shooting 
spectacle there has never been anything 
to compare with the sights at Vandalia! 
There are many events on the pro- 
gram, and it now takes more than a full 
week of shooting to dispose of them all 
—but the Grand American Handicap is 
the event of events. It is similar to the 











The Greatest Shooting Spectacle on Earth 


Kentucky Derby in horse-racing. From 
a technical shooting standpoint it may 
not be the greatest event on the pro- 
gram, but it carries more drama than 
all the others combined. 

From exactly the same spot at the 
top of the bleachers where a year ago 
I saw a preacher win the title, I have 
just seen the 33rd Grand American 
Handicap won by a postman from Dixon, 
Illinois. His name is Arthur E. Sheffield, 
and by this win he acquired $1,000 in 
cash plus a $400 cumulative cash purse, 
a $550 five-piece tea set, the Bennett 
Gates trophy and several other impor- 
tant prizes. His wife and 14-year-old 
daughter were both present to see the 
new champion make his trip to Vandalia 
more than worth while. 


S I have said before in these columns, 
a trapshooting event carries but lit- 
tle drama until you get down to the 
“short strokes,” as we say in golf. Unless 
you are interested in some special shoot- 
er, there is not much to cause your 
nerves to tingle until the leading scores 
are posted at the half-way mark—per- 
haps not until the three-quarter mark has 
been reached. Friday, August 26, was a 
treacherous day for trapshooting. Tricky 
winds caused the targets to 
duck and swerve. Rains were 
intermittent—but regardless 
of conditions, the shooting 
must go on. 

When the leading scores at 
75 targets had been posted, 
there were several at 73 and 
two at 74. Then, for the first 
time, the names of these 
leaders began to attract at- 
tention, and the crowds pack- 
ed behind the different traps 
as these shooters went into 
their final strings for the 
title. One of the two at 74 
was posted as “A. E. Shef- 


I. D. Kelsey, 77-year-old vet- 
eran of East Aurora, Illinois,won 
the Veterans’ Championship 
for the third consecutive year 


Bobbie Olds, the 17-year-old 
boy from Diamondale, Michi- 
gan, who won the Preliminary 
Event with a score of 99 x 100 


field,” but the name meant little. In the 
last string of 25 the tension tightened, 
but some splendid scores, weather con- 
sidered, found their way to the big black 
score board. Six shooters got to 97, and 
it began to look very much as if this 
figure was the score at which many 
would be tied to shoot off for the title. 

Then word came that Sheffield, only 
one down at 75, would shoot 
his final string on Trap 6. I 
quickly slipped up to my fa- 
vorite seat at the top of the 
bleachers in front of that trap. 
Would Sheffield crack? That 
was the unspoken question 
on every tongue! With all 
there was at stake—with 
those little clay birds getting 
down to the point where they 
were worth about a thousand 
dollars apiece—the suspense 
was awful, and only a shooter 
with iron nerves could stand 
the strain. It was known that 
Sheffield could drop one tar- 
get and win without a shoot- 
off. If he dropped two targets, 
he would become the seventh 
tied at 97. If he dropped 
three targets in that last 
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string, he would lose his chance. 

But Arthur E. Sheffield of 
Dixon, Illinois, came through 
as a champion should. He clip- 
ped them off clean. He dropped 
but one target and won the 33rd 
Grand American Handicap 
without a shoot-off with a score 
of 98 x 100 at 21 yards. I shall 
never forget the tension as he 
called for his last target. He 
shattered that as clean as any 


that they had seen the perform- 
ance of a new champion. 
Without consideration for 
other performers—as is inevi- 
table in such circumstances— 
thousands of voices broke forth 


of them, and every one knew’ 


in a spontaneous cheer. Cameramen 
jumped the ropes and began taking pic- 
tures. The winner was showered with 
congratulations. 

Earl Feitz, at the score board, had 
seen it himself and in great chalk letters 
posted this lone high score. Then above 
it, in smaller letters, he wrote the words, 
“Not final.” But every one of us knew 










































Mrs. H. E. Grigsby of Oklahoma City, 


Oklahoma, who won the Ladies’ Cham- 
pionship of North America with the ex- 
cellent score of 191 x 200 


that this was an unnecessary precaution. 
It had been announced that those tied 
at 96 should not leave the grounds. How- 
ever, before long this was rescinded. 
Shortly thereafter Earl Feitz erased the 
two words “Not final” and substituted in- 
stead in larger letters the word “Final” 
above the score of 98 for A. E. Sheffield. 


HAVE often said that a trapshooting 

tournament without a shoot-off is a 
drab affair. Such a statement cannot 
be made, however, without some ifs and 
buts. There were plenty of exciting 
shoot-offs, even though these were not 
for first place. I should like to tell about 
some of these dramatic shoot-offs, but 
the limitation of space precludes. Suffice 
it to say that the six who shot off 
the ties at 97 furnished some real 
thrills. It took 75 additional targets be- 
fore the winners of second and third 
were named. At seven o’clock at night 
the shoot-offs were still going on! That 
alone seems to tell the story. 

It is worthy of mention that no one 
has ever repeated a win in the Grand 
American Handicap. The event seems 
destined always to carry a new name. 
This year was no exception. Although 
this was the 33rd Grand American Hand- 
icap, it was (Continued on page 58) 
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His Ma jesty the Grouse 


The record of an intimate relationship extending over many years 
g 


GREAT, cool wood. “The mur- 

muring pines and the hemlocks” 

interwoven overhead, with here 

and there a ray of sunshine filter- 
ing down on the soft brown carpet be- 
neath. An eager-faced ten-year-old boy 
stealing softly along in the subdued light, 
a 10-gauge gun clutched in his sun- 
browned hands, a thumb hooked over 
the hammer in the approved Buffalo Bill 
style and one finger encircling the trig- 
ger. 

Suddenly the boy stopped. Silence— 
an absolute stillness—and then, from 
some elusive quarter, came a softly 
whistled “quit-quit-quit-quit.’”” From be- 
hind a mammoth pine not more than 
forty feet away, a giant cock partridge 
stepped forth, head bobbing inquisitive- 
ly. The blue-black ruff on his neck was 
lifted until it stood straight out, and his 
tail was spread fanwise. A flickering 
shaft of sunlight enhanced the beauty 
of that richly mottled plumage. 

The hammer of the old 10-gauge 
clicked softly as the barrel was cau- 
tiously raised. For a moment the muz- 
zle wabbled, then steadied—and Vesu- 
vius erupted in its most violent manner. 
The sun was blotted out, and the moon 
danced in its place. Stars shot dizzily 
and aimlessly through the heavens, but 
above all—beyond all—a faint sound 
dominated the chaos: the spasmodic and 
drum-like hammering of wings on dry 
pine needles. The boy heard it even as 


“Come on, 


By BURTON L.SPILLER 


he tried to staunch the flow of blood 
from his battered nose; heard it and 
staggered forward. He reached the pine 
tree and drew himself proudly erect. 

It has been written that Napoleon’s 
chest protruded a trifle more than nature 
intended; that the laurel wreath about 
the head of Julius Caesar fitted snugly 
at times, and that Alexander the Great 
had an inflated opinion of his own im- 
portance. Ah, me! If only those his- 
torians could have seen that boy looking 
down on his first ruffed grouse! 

That was more than thirty years ago. 
Since then I have many, many times 
stood as I stood then, but there has 
never been another grouse—or another 
thrill—quite like that. The kick is still 
there, as I presume it still is in the old 
10-gauge, but—well, we are a little 
harder around the heart and shoulders 
than we were then. 

Looking back from the vantage point 
of years, I can see that it was inevitable 
I should be a grouse hunter. I had been 
steeped in the atmosphere from the 
cradle. Father had hunted grouse until 
business chained him. Grandfather had 
taught him the art, he, in turn, having 
been taught by his father. I, unfortu- 
nately, was city-born, but in the long 
evenings Dad told me stories of his 
hunting experiences, and always they 
were stories of grouse. 

Thus, in my imagination, grouse be- 
came the all-important factor. The 


world seemed to float in an aurora of 
grouse feathers. Other boys might con- 
tent themselves with slaying lions, bears, 
elephants and other inconsequential 
members of the animal kingdom, but 
none of that in mine. Nothing but the 
lordly pa’tridge would satisfy me. 

The open spaces called Dad again, and 
we moved to the country. The farm bor- 
dered on tide land—hundreds and thou- 
sands of acres of salt marsh, and each 
acre alive with ducks. Hence the 10- 
gauge. Even now I cannot look on a 
gun of that bore without a certain feel- 
ing of repulsion. We had many a battle 
together, Old Betsy and I. She loosened 
many a tooth for me, and my nose de- 
veloped a pronounced twist to port, but 
I mastered her finally. Yes, sir! I could 
elevate my eyebrows, pop both eyes wide 
open, pull the trigger, take everything 
she handed me and never wink. 


ITH that weapon, wing-shooting 

was, of course, impossible; so 
when I ceased to be a child and be- 
came a grown man of twelve, Dad took 
pity on me and traded the ten for a light 
double twelve. Shortly after this, ammu- 
nition companies ceased to be struggling 
little concerns and began paying divi- 
dends on their common stock. I shall 
always take to myself credit for putting 
them on their feet. We burned powder 
enough in one year to cause that gun 
to possess about the same rigidity as a 


boss! I’ve got him, but I can’t say how long he’ll stay” 
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string of sausage. When Dad discovered 
its condition, he condemned it, gave me 
orders never to shoot it again, and then, 
to make sure he would not be disobeyed, 
sold it to the junk man for 65 cents. 
Thrown suddenly upon my own re- 
sources, I discovered that, although my 
bicycle was nearly new, I had no further 
use for it. Also, because of the fact that 
I left the house at dawn and returned at 
dark, a watch was about the most use- 
less bit of property I could own. A local 
merchant, out of the goodness of his 
heart, took the ‘watch and the bicycle, 
together with a verbal promise to pay 
the sum of three dollars, in exchange for 
a second-hand 16-gauge hammerless. 
Hostilities were resumed at once. 


Wwe the acquisition of the six- 
teen, I began to kill grouse regu- 
larly on the wing. I use the word 
‘regularly” advisedly. The regularity 
was surprising. I shot at and killed a 
bird, then I shot ninety-nine times and 
missed, then I killed another, and so 
on, ad infinitum, world without end. 
Amen! 

One could do it in those days. There 
were grouse in limitless numbers. One 
could walk down an alder run until a 
bird flushed, then cock both barrels, 
place the gun to the shoulder and take 
two or three steps ahead, when another 
would flush. About the time one had 
decided that was a miss also, another 
bird would go up. Bang! would go the 
other barrel, and as bulging eyes fol- 
lowed that bullet-like flight experienced 
fingers extracted the empty shells and 
slipped fresh ones in their places. Then 
a few steps ahead, grim-visaged and de- 
termined, and the little drama would be 
enacted again with all the monotonous 
sameness of a Punch and Judy show. 

Gradually the percentage changed— 
very, very gradually—until at the age of 
sixteen I was killing a few birds with 
each box of twenty-five shells. Then, 
wonder of wonders, I broke into fast 
company. I could hardly believe it then. 
Even now it seems incredible to me that 
I should have been the chosen one. It 
happened in the following manner. 

There were three men in our com- 
munity who had never found the urge 
of a higher civilization to be irresisti- 
ble. They worked occasionally during the 
winter months and less often in the sum- 
mer when the trout were biting. But in 
the fall! John D. with all his shiny dimes 
could not have hired one of them to 
work for five minutes. They were bird 
hunters. What—work? Huh! 

When one of the trio suddenly and 
much against his wishes was given a 
one-way ticket to the Happy Hunting 
Grounds, I received a visit from the 
survivors. Their system of hunting re- 
quired three men. Would I fill the shoes 
of the late lamented that fall? 

Would I? Can a duck swim? Why ask 
foolish questions? I had finished high 
school that summer. The fall would be 
my own. Would I fill his shoes? Prob- 
ably not, but I’d try darned hard. 

Thus the new triumvirate was formed, 
and it proceeded to business. We hunted 
in fan formation, one man working the 
runs with a dog and the other two 





A stone wall, an apple tree—and His Royal Highness 


slightly ahead and op the sides. I can 
close my eyes now and again hear a bird 
beating up through the alders and Bill’s 
voice, cool and calm, saying, “Here she 
comes, kid. A little ahead of her now, 
and take your ti-i-me.” 


OMEHOW I killed birds. I missed 

many, it is true, but they still let me 
shoot on the outside. That fan formation 
was a great system where the covers were 
of the character of those we used to hunt 
—long alder runs, with oftentimes a 
little brook running through them, and a 
high bank on either side overlooking the 
tops of the bushes. Up the center came 
a man with a busy dog working close. On 
each bank another man, keeping twenty- 
five or thirty yards ahead of the dog. 
Seventy-five per cent of the birds went 
straight ahead, and when they rose above 
the tops of the alders they might as well 
have been in an open field. The 25 per 
cent that broke back went over Bill’s 
head—and that was where Bill liked ’em. 

I would fail to do justice to the memo- 
ry of a good man and a good friend if I 


neglected to say a word about Herb, who 
shot on the other side. He claimed he 
could smell pa’tridge. I think he did have 
some sixth sense that told him when 
there was a bird close to him. Not once, 
but many times, when going from one 
cover to another, I have seen him slip 
his gun from under his arm, turn abrupt- 
ly and step a few paces to the right or 
the left, and almost invariably put up a 
bird. He never made a mistake in direc- 
tion. Perhaps something within him told 
him a bird was there, or maybe, from 
his vast experience, judgment told him 
this was a logical place for a grouse to 
be. I do not know the answer; I only 
know that it was so. Good old Herb! A 
good friend and the finest wing shot I 
have ever known. 

We _ hunted together for three 
years, and then I voluntarily severed 
my connection with them. I had passed 
my nineteenth birthday and had been 
in a law office since the previous fall. The 
young attorney there, for some unknown 
reason, developed a sincere liking for 
me. Besides teaching me a few funda- 
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mentals of law, he opened up for me 
the rudiments of literature and delicate- 
ly, by example, showed me the difference 
between a sportsman and that reprehens- 
ible thing I was fast becoming. He was 
the first man I had seen who could look 
down on a beaten salmon and say: “Well, 
old boy, you put up a fine fight. You 
gave me everything you had.” Then, as 
he released the fish, “Au revoir. Per- 
haps we'll meet again next year.” 

Gradually his influence had its ef- 
fect. I bought a registered bird dog, and 
became a sportsman. 


ND then the grouse vanished. Van- 
ished utterly. The year before they 
were there in thousands, and then there 
were comparatively none. My idolized 
attorney possessed a car—an automo- 
bile, if you please—with two horizontal 
cylinders, a horn half the size of the car 
and a color that would have caused a 
fireman’s shirt to turn green with envy. 
We took a vacation and scoured the 
state. There were no birds anywhere. We 
went through an adjoining state, with 
the same result. Disconsolate, we re- 
turned and hunted up Bill. He had rust 
ropes in the old 12-bore and was dredg- 
ing clams for a livelihood. 

“Don’t worry, kid,” he advised. This 
ain’t the first time I’ve seen ’em go. 
They'll come back. Mebbe next year, 
mebbe not till the year after, but they'll 
come back.” 

“Didn’t we clean up the covers too 
closely last fall?” 

“Nope. You know we didn’t. We 
never have. We left more’n a thousand 
birds alive in this town 
last fall. Somethin’ hap- 
pens to ’em every once in 
a while. I don’t know what 
ne 

Of course, I had to 
shoot; so I began to hunt 
the marshes with the twen- 
ty. There were plenty of 
teal, plump little fellows 
that came down-wind like 
a bullet. There were black 
ducks, too, and now and 
then a mallard. They were 
not grouse, but they served 
their purpose for a time. 
The next fall the grouse 
were back again. Not in 
their usual numbers, but 
enough for good shooting. 

Several times since then 
I have seen grouse dimin- 
ish in numbers almost to 
the vanishing point, but 
they have always returned. 
I believe they always will. 
Old Bill knew his grouse. 
One thing I am confident 
of, and this is that hunting alone can 
never exterminate them. My experience 
with the hunters in the one small town 
proved this. In later years, when there 
was a scarcity of birds, I have taken 
the trouble to visit covers so remote 
and so inaccessible that I am convinced 
I was the only person to hunt them 
that year, and invariably found that the 
same scarcity prevailed everywhere. As 
Bill used to say, “When partridge ain’t 
in one place, they ain’t anywhere.” 
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Field & Stream 


In my opinion, it is always a combina- 
tion of circumstances which causes the 
scarcity. We are told that disease is al- 
ways prevalent among grouse; that they 
have many natural enemies; that certain 
seasons are very bad for the newly 
hatched chicks, and that excessive hunt- 
ing naturally decimates their ranks. 
When these four things occur in one 
year, there must be a scarcity of birds. 
Nature’s law is inexorable. Only the 
fittest can survive—a tragic rule, but a 
just one, for only thus can the vigor and 
stamina of the species be maintained. 

I have noticed in the last twenty-five 
years that when rabbits are abundant 
there are usually plenty of grouse. The 
cottontails are easier prey for the meat- 
eaters, and as long as they exist in quan- 
tities the more wily grouse are spared. 
I have assisted in liberating many snow- 
shoe rabbits for state officials, for gun 
clubs and for private individuals, and 
always the results have been the same— 
better sport for the rabbit hunters and 
many more birds. 


NOTHER thing. To the best of my 
knowledge and belief, there has 
never been a good grouse cover in New 
England without a good background of 
evergreen trees, preferably pine. The 
very existence of the birds in winter de- 
pends in a great measure on the size and 
density of this forest. This winter, when 
the snow is the deepest, go to some spot 
in the big woods, and there, where the 
interwoven boughs have kept the snow 
from reaching the earth, you will find 
grouse if there are any in your locality. 





There is no grander bird than a mature cock grouse 


In my twenty-five years of hunting, I 
have never killed or found any bird that 
was apparently suffering from anything 
but gunshot wounds. This gives rise to 
the theory that the greatest mortality 
from disease is among the young birds. 

Another fallacy is the recent discus- 
sion concerning the damage done to 
apple trees by grouse. About the time 
the all-wise God started the feathers 
growing on the first ruffed grouse He 
planted several apple trees for it to bud 


on, and the trees and bird lived in peace 
and harmony down through the count- 
less centuries until very recently. No- 
where in the world were trees budded 
harder than were those wild apple trees 
in the grouse country—and nowhere did 
fruit trees bear more abundant crops. 
Year after year, from the time they were 
but a few feet tall until the gnarled old 
trunks rotted and fell to the ground, 
these wild apple trees covered the ground 
beneath them with their fruit. Not al- 
ternate years, but each year they were 
literally loaded. 

Then came the brown-tailed moth and 
after him the gypsy, and 90 per cent of 
the wild apple trees died. But the moths 
went their way, new trees sprang up, 
and for several years there have been 
countless thousands of bushels of apples 
left to rot beneath the trees in the 
territories I have visited. 

But to hear the average farmer talk 
(I’m a farmer myself, but considerably 
below the average), a grouse weighing a 
little over a pound will pull up a thirty- 
foot apple tree by the roots and fly off 
with it to some remote spot where he can 
devour it at his leisure. I believe in giv- 
ing the devil his due, but in this case the 
devil has been the brown-tailed moth. 
From personal observation and contact, 
I am led to believe he was even worse 
than the devil himself. 

Given ample food and cover, the ruffed 
grouse can never be exterminated. He 
is too tough and too thoroughly educated 
for that, but he will never again flourish 
as in the old days without help, and a 
lot of it, from his friendly enemy, man. 

Now that I have pleaded 
the cause of the defendant, 
may I, paradoxically, offer 
some advice to the Lord 
High Executioner? 


DOG, and he must be 
a good one, is abso- 
lutely essential to the ut- 
most enjoyment of grouse 
hunting. It is not essential 
to have a dog in order to 
kill grouse. Oh, no. With 
some other system they 
could be killed just as dead 
* and in just asgreat numbers 
if there weren’t a dog in 
the world. But a good dog 
is essential to the utmost 
enjoyment of the game. 
My love is all for the 
setters, but I have a deep- 
ly rooted respect for point- 
ers. Experience with many 
dogs leads me to believe 
there is no marked differ- 
ence between two good 
dogs of these breeds. 
Under present hunting conditions I 
would train my young dog to follow a 
trail until the bird was found and flushed. 
Just so long as he was following scent I 
would stay with him and lend him my 
moral support, and we would find that 
bird if it took the remainder of the day 
to do it. I would teach him that finding 
birds was his job and that I would stay 
with him from soup to nuts. 
I do not care to hunt with the man 
who charts his (Continued on page 58) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


A monster brownie from Colorado takes first place 


S a general thing I'm a 
peace-loving citizen. I 
don’t go. around trying to 


pick a fight. This is only 
to be expected from one who is 
an ardent fisherman, since a 
pugnacious disposition and ang- 
ling don’t get along any bet- 
ter than a cat and a dog in a 
barrel. However, I’m going to 
make a statement that is liable 
to start something, but I’m going 
to make it just the same, because 
I’m convinced that I’m right. 
Here it is: As a sporting proposi- 
tion, from any way you want to 
look at it, a brown trout has a 
brook trout backed off the map. 

I know that a lot of you are 
going to set up a howl, and I, 
too, would have done the same 
thing a few years ago. I may 
have done it in the pages of this 
magazine—I don’t know and I 
don’t care! Better men than I 
have changed their minds. The 
truth of the matter is, I’m in- 
clined to think that what influ- 
ences the majority of people 
who hold a contrary view is sen- 
timent rather than fact. And I 
want to say right here and now 
that sentiment is a_ beautiful 
thing if it is kept in its place, 
but it shouldn’t blind us so com- 
pletely that we can’t see any of 
the facts. A person without sen- 
timent is like a rose without per- 
fume. I, too, have a good deal of senti- 
ment about the brook trout—and always 
expect to have. I would be a mighty un- 
happy soul if I couldn’t go out next 
season, somewhere, and catch a few 
brook trout. 

I sincerely hope and pray the brook 
trout will always be with us, but, just 
the same, I would rather catch a brown 
trout. 

What led up to all this chatter is a 
little incident which: occurred just the 
other day and which will prove to you 
—especially some of you old-timers— 
that I still have a little sentiment left. 
I had lunch with a friend of mine, and 
he was telling me about a certain stream 
in New York State. He said that in the 
lower portions there were nothing but 
browns and rainbows, but that above 
the dam there were practically nothing 
but brook trout, with just here and there 
a brownie. 

“Well,” I said, “if conditions above 
the dam are suitable for brook trout 
they ought not to put in any brownies 
because if they do, the brookies prob- 
ably won’t last long.” 

“T hardly think conditions are suit- 
able,” replied my friend. “But what if 
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Here it is, men—the first-prize brown trout 


they were? You know as well as I do 
that a brown trout is a much better 
fighter than a brook trout, and it takes 
a lot more skill to hook one, too.” 

That was that! I didn’t have a thing 
to say. There just wasn’t anything I 
could say. I knew it, and he knew that 
I knew it. 

Remember, though, I’m not advo- 
cating dumping brown trout into streams 
everywhere, in preference to fontinalis. 
A thousand times no! But what does 
disgust me is to hear some one say what 
a fisherman said to me last summer. I 
was fishing a stream near New York 
City. Seeing a fellow sitting on the bank 
changing his fly, I went over and asked 
him how he was making out. 


o , all right,” he said. “But all I’m 

able to get here lately are these 
darned brown trout. I haven’t caught a 
brook trout this year.” 

“What’s the matter with the brown 
trout?” I asked. 

“Oh, nothing, I guess,” he replied. “I 
just would rather catch a brook trout. 
Those brown trout should have stayed 
in Germany where they belong.” 

Well, to me, that’s just plain stupid. 


I'll bet that Mr. Kunkel 
thinks the brown trout is a pretty 
good scrapper. Has any one a 
better right to think so? If so, we 
haven't his address right now. 

To take a 15-pound brownie 
in a river like the Gunnison is 
a feat worthy of the best of ’em. 
Mr. Kunkel can hold his head 
up in any company—and I don’t 
mean maybe. 

The tackle used in landing 
this magnificent fish—and a most 
beautifully shaped one, too, for 
its size—consisted of a Leonard 
rod, a Cummings reel, a Fly- 
craft line and a Silver Doctor fly. 


THE DADDY OF ’EM ALL 
By O. J. Kunkel 


T was indeed the end of a per- 

fect day—the 22nd of July, 
1931—when I came into camp 
with “the daddy of ’em all,” a 
15-pound brown trout taken from 
the Gunnison River of Colorado. 
The weather had been ideal 
throughout the day; and when I 
hooked my big fish, one of those 
glorious Colorado sunsets was 
casting its first tinge of color 
across the sky. A slight breeze 
drifted up the Gunnison—just 
cool enough to inspire any lazy 
fish or fisherman. 

But all of this is not getting 
down to the facts of my story. 
It is the tale of a catch which made even 
the natives talk, and I have been fishing 
the Gunnison River for twenty-five 
years. 

That portion of the river where I 
caught my fish is wide and has many nice 
riffles and deep holes at frequent inter- 
vals. In other words, it is ideal water for 
big fish, and many are taken every sea- 
son. Food is plentiful and consists prin- 
cipally of hellgrammites, sucker-mouthed 
minnows and aquatic insects. My prize- 
winner, however, is, as far as I can find 
out, the largest of its species ever taken 
on a fly from a running stream in North 
America. If bigger ones have been taken, 
I never heard of them. 

There is a great amount of good luck 
involved in hooking a fish of this size 
on the Gunnison River. About 25 per 
cent of its hundred-mile length is inac- 


cessible to anglers, due to cafions and' 


large deep holes where it is impossible to 
present any kind of lure. These are the 
very places where the big fellows hang 
out, but, luckily for me, my fish ven- 
tured a little bit too far from safety and 
thus gave me my big opportunity. 

To get fastened on to one of these big 
fellows, one (Continued on page 64) 
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close season is giv 


Field & Stream—November, 1932 


THE OPEN SEASONS HERE SHOWN INCLUDE BOTH DATES. When the season is closed for a fixed period, the date terminating the 


en. 
CONSULT FEDERAL AND STATE LAWS in regard to sunset and sunrise provisions, as the Federal law prohibits hunting migratory game 
birds from sunset to half an hour before sunrise, and some States further restrict shooting hours. 


The term “rabbit” includes hare; “quail”, the i 
ruffed grouse (known as “partridge’’ in the North and “pheasant” 
i Joced pheasant” is restricted to Old World pheasants. 


ptarmigan, and sage hens; “intro 


bird known as “partridge” in the South; “grouse” includes Canada grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, 
in the South), and all other members of the family except prairie chickens, 


PERSONS ARE ADVISED to obtain from State game commissioners the full text of game laws in States where hunting is contemplated, as 
provisions of minor importance are omitted from this summary. 


ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 


Alabema.— lsd turkey (gobbler), also Mar. 1-Apr. 10. Dove, in Mobile, Baldwin 
and Washington Counties, Nov. I-Jan 31 


Alaska.—All hunting prohibited on bird and game and in closed 
areas of Kruzof Partotshikof Islands, Eyak Pye py BE Canyon 


(unchuding one-half mile each side of a Saw from Valdez to 
Snowshide Gulch, and Curry and Alaska Railroad areas). Carsbow, south 
of Yukon River, Aug. 20- Dee Ji (except im closed areas on Steese Highway 
at Twelve Mile Summit and mo open season) ; north, oo close 
season. Deer (male wi ), cast of long. 138° only (south- 
eastern Alaska), Aug. 20-Nov. 15. Moose, on Kenai Peninsula south of Kenai 
Ruwer and Skilak Lake and north usilof River and Tustuméma Lake pore 
and goat on Kenai Penynsula cast of Baranof 


long. 150°, and goat on 
Chichagof Islands, no season. Killing of females and 
mountam sheep, and deer, and mountam ’vds prohibited qe 
and grisely bears, non-residents, Sept. 1-June 20; for residents, 
m drainage area to Gulf of Alaska from west shore of Glacier 
River; drainage to Gulf of Alaska from west shore of Yakutat Bay 
edge of Hubbard Glacier to Bering River; drainage to west side of Cook Inlet 
between west bank of Susitna ‘Hover to its confluence with Yentna Rives, 


2 
it 


Fi 
Re 

2k 
if» 


thence along south bank of Skwentna River to summit of Alaska Range and old 

ortage from Kakhonak Bay on Lliamna Lake to Kamishak Bay; all of Alaska 
a a south and west of Kvichak River, Iiamna Lake, and eg ea 
irom Kakhonak Bay to Kamishak Bay; and on islands of Hawkins, Hinchin- 
brook, Montague, Yakobi, and Shuyak; drainage area to ~— Strait on 


Arizona.—Black tail or mule deer, bear, south of Gila River, and bobwhite, 
Mearn's quail, rail, gallimule, throughout State, no open season. Wild turkey, 
south of Gila River and in that portion of Yavapai County west of Big Chino 
Valley and Verde River, no open season. Quai, in Apache and Navajo Coun- 
ties, no open season. W hitewings, July 15-Aug. 31. Peccary or javelina, no open 
season. Squirrels, Oct. 16-Nov. 15, except Kaibab squirrel, in State, and 
Chwricahua and Arizona tree squirrels, south of Gila and Salt River base 
meridian, no open season. 


Arkansas.—Deer (male), bear, turkey, gobbler, Nov. 14-Nov. 19 and Dec. 20-Jan. 1; 
gobdblers, additional o season in State, Apr. |-Apr. 30. Squirrels, May 15- 
June 15, Oct, I-Jan. Tat, Sept. 1-Nov. 30, Gallimule, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. . 

California. —Deer (male, —- spike buck), in Districts 2, 244, and 3, Aug. 1- 
Sept. 14; im Districts 1, 4, 4%, 444, 23, 24, and 25, Sept. 16-Oct. 15; in District 
144 (deer must have 3 or more branches to each antler), Sept. 16-Oct. 15; in 
District 1%, S 1-Oct. 15. Bear, m Districts 1, 1%, 2, and 2%, do close sea- 


Stat 








ming and closing days of open season, and in District 4a waterfowl may 
hunted on said days before 8 a. m. Gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. Dove, in Dis- 
ricts 4, 4%, 444, Sept. 1-Oct. 31. Rails, no open season. (For counties in each 
game district see Game Laws, 1931.32.) 


Colorado. —Syuirre!, Abert, black or tufted car, no open season. Elk, open season 
may be declared by commissioner if requested by county commissioners on 


account of damage to crops. 

Connecticut.—Deer, owner of agricultural lands, member of family, or employee, 
may kill with shotgun or, under permit, with rifle, on own lands, deer destroy- 
ing fruit trees or growing crops, but must report killing to commissioners 
within 12 hours. 

District of Columbia. —By Act of Congréss the District of Columbia has been made 
in effect a bird sanctuary ; hereafter there will be no hunting in the District. 


Delaware.—Duve, New Castle County, Sept. 1-Dec. 1 


Fiorida.—Pinelias County closed to all hunting until 1933. Deer, wild turkey, in 
Sumter County, no open season. Dene, in Dade, Monroe and Broward Counties, 
Sept. 16-Now. 15. Ducks may be taken on Lamonia, Jackson, and Miccosukee 
Lakes in Leon and Jefferson Counties on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday only 
of each week during open season. Gallimule, Nov. 20-Nov. 30. 


Georgia.—ccr, in Dade, Dawson, Catoosa, Chattooga, Fannin, Gilmer, Gordon, 
hehe Lumpkin, Murray. Pickens, Rabun, Stephens, Towns, Union, 
Walker, White, Whitfield, Bartow, Floyd, Marion, Schley, Webster, Chatta- 
huochee, Muscogee, and Stewart Counties, no open season. For squirrel, 
ne open season Quad, in Pierce County, may be hunted on Tuesdays and Fri- 
day» unly 

Idaho.—Deer, in Adams, Blaine, Boise, Butte, Custer, Elmore, Gem, Lemhi, and 
Valley Counties, and in Idaho County south of Main Salmon and east of Little 
Salmon, Oct. 1-Oct. 26; im remainder of Idaho County, Oct. 5-Nov. 10; in 
Cleatwater County north and west of North Fork and Little North Fork Clear- 
water River, Oct. 15-Dec. 1; in rest of Clearwater County, Oct. 5-Nov. 15; in 
Clark, Fremont, Jefferson, Madison, and Teton Counties, Oct. 11-Oct. 0; m 
Benewah, Bonner, Boundary, Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, Nez Perce, and Shoshone 


Counties, Nov, 1-Nov. 30; in Bannock, Bear Lake, Caribou, Franklin, and 
Onerda Counties, Oct. 2-Oct. 24; im Washington County. Oct 1-Oct. 26. 
Mountain goats, in Adams, Blaine, Boise, Butte, Custer, Elmore, Lemhi, Val- 


ley, Idaho, and Clearwater Counties, Oct. 10-Oct. 20. Mountain sheep (ram 
only—under special Loense ; fee, nonresident, $50, resident, $25), in Valley and 
Lemh Counties only, Oct. 15-Oct 25 Elk, in Clearwater and Idaho Counties, 
Oct. $- Nov. 10, in Clark, Fremont, Jefferson, and Madison Counties, Dec. 1 
Dec. 1S, m Franklin County, Oct 20-Uct. W, in Teton County, Ort. 15-Nov. 1 
Deer, elt, mowntgin goat, monntain sheep pen season, except as above 
Bear, in Benewah, Bonner, Boundary, Clearwater, Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, Nez 


Perce, and Shoshone Counties, Sept fay 31, im rest of State, no close season. 
(See Game Laws, 1931-32, tor local seasons on upland game birds ) 

Ilinois.—Squirre!. in northern zone, Sept. 1-Dec 1, in central zone, Aug. 1-Dec. 1; 
mm southern zone, July 1-Dec. i. (For counties in each zone, see Game Laws, 
1931-32.) 


Kansas. —Kail, Sept. 1-Nov. 3. Callimule, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 

Maine. —Dver, bear, in Aroostook County, Oct. 16-Nov. 30; in Androscoggin, 
Cumberland, Kennebec, Knox, Lincoln, Sagadahoc, Waldo, and York Counties, 
Nov. 1-Nov. 30, and in Hancock, Franklin, Oxford, Penobscot, Piscataquis, 
Somerset, and Washington Counties, N 1-Dec. 18. Hare, rabbit, in Andros- 
coggin, Cumberland, Sagadahoc, and York Counties, Oct. 1-March 1. 

Maryland. —l)err (male—having two or more points to one antler), in Allegany 
County and on Woodmont Red and Gun Club grounds in Washington County, 
Dee. 1-Dec. 15; in Garrett County, Dec. 1-Dee. 3. Squirrel, additional open 
season, Nov. 15-Dec. 24, except im Allegany, Cecil, and Garrett Counties, 
Nov. 15-Dec. 24 only. Hild turkey, quail, Garrett County, 1933. Dove, addition- 

1-Sept x 


al season, Sept W, except in Allegany, Cecil, and Garrett Counties. 


Massachusetts.—European hare, in Berkshire County, no close season. 
rablut, im Nantucket County, Oct. 20-Feb. 28 Quail, in Essex, H b 
Hampshire, Middlesex, Nantucket, Worcester, Berkshire and Franklin Coun- 
ties, no open season. Pheasant, in Dukes County, no open season. 


Mic Director of conservation may shorten or close season or otherwise 
restrict the tak of any species of Deer, in Upper Peninsula and in 
Alcona, Alpena, C y Crawford, losco, Kalkaska, Montmorency, Oge- 


Oct. %; Upper Peninsula, no open season. Prairie chicken, in U; r 
Oct. 1-Oct. 12; in Lower Peninsula, Oct. 15-Oct. 26. Eider duck, no open season. 


ississippi —Nabbits may be hunted during the closed season with sticks and dogs 
but without gun. 

Mortana.—/eer (males only—with horns not less than 4 inches long), in Granite 
Mrsoula, and Powell Counties, Oct. 25-Nov. 25; deer (either sex), Mineral, 
Lake, Flathead, Lincoln, Sanders, and part of Ravalli Counties, Oct. 25-Nov 
25, m part of Rawalli County, Sept. 20-Oct. 20; in part of Glacier County, Oct. 








New York.—Commission may 
1931-32). 


Nort! 


Vermont. —Deer, in Franklin County, no 


Virginia —Deer, east of the Blue Ridge Mountains, Nov. 15-Dec. 31, in 
v Ww land, Gloucester, Lancaster, Ri 


15-Nov. 15; deer, in Blaine, Carbon, Carter, Custer, Daniels, Dawson, Fergus, 
is a. 


Liberty, Musselshell, McCone, Petroleum, " River, 
Prairie, Richland, Roosevelt, Rosebud, Sheridan, T: ‘eton, Treasure. 
Valley, Yellowstone, and i jer, and Pondera 
Counties, no open season. 





. forestation, and parks commission may open season 15 days or 
less, between Sept. 16 and Dec. 31 on grouse, proirse chicken, and pheasont. 


Nevada.—Deecr, in Clark and Washoe Counties, Oct. 15-30. Rabbit, quail, grouse 
and pheasant, = . ish and * 


, in Clark Co., Nov. 15-Nov. 30. F game commissioners fix 
season on deer with Ce 
enti 





Cock pheasent. in Hillsboro, Merrimack, Rockingham, and Strafford Counties 
only, Nov. 1-Nov. 6. Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallimule, Sept. 16-Nov. 30... 


Somerset, Sussex, Union, and Warren Counties, no open season until March 
1S, 1933. Ruffed grouse, in Essex, Hunterdon, Mercer, Middlesex, Monmouth, 
Somerset, Union no open season until Mar. 28, 1935. 


New Mexico.—State game and fish commission fixes seasons and bag limits or 


upland and big game. Deer, wild turkey, in McKinley County, no open season. 
Season closed on bebwhite quail throughout State, and on oll cual in McKinley 
and Otero Counties. 


shorten open season on game (see Game Laws, 
Deer (uals), in Adirondacks, Oct. 25-Nov. 15, ot in Greene 


County, Nov. 1-Nov. 8; on own land with shotgun only in County, 
Nov. 1-Nov. 15; in Ulster, Sullivan, Rensselaer, Delaware, Columbia, Scho- 
harie, Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 15; in rest of State, no open season. 
Bear, anprotected, in Clinton, ware, Essex, Franklin, Greene, and Ulster 
Counties, but lic possess-them from Nov. 25 to Oct. 24 


fam, Rensselaer, Sullivan, and Westchester Counties, Nov.. 15-Nov. 30 

Woodcock, north of main line of New York Central Railroad from Buffalo 

to Albany, and north of Boston & Albany Railroad from Albany to Massa. 

chusetts line, Oct. 1-Oct. 31; south of above railroads, Oct. 15-Nov. 14. 
Long Island.—\arying hare, Nov. 1-Dec. 31. Cottontail rabbit, Nov, .1-Dec. 

1. Fox squirrel, no open season. . 

Eider duck, no open season. 


th Cai .—Brar, western North Carolina, Oct. 1-Dec. 31. Deer, western 
North Carolina, Nov. 1-Dec. 15. 


Ohio.—Rail, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 
Oklahoma.—Qunail may not be hunted except on Monday, b pe Friday. 


of each week during open season and on Thanksgiving Day and 
New Year's Days or the preceding Saturdays, if they fall on Sundays. 


jon.—Bear, in Jackson, Josephine, and Klamath Counties only, Nov. 1-Nov. 

). Franklin grouse. no open season. Sooty or blue grouse, ruffed grouse, in 
Baker, Union, and Wallowa Counties, Aug. 20-Sept. 20. Chinese pheasants, in 
Lincoln, Tillamook, Clatsop, Wasco, Wheeler, Jefferson, Lake, Harney, 
Curry Counties, no open season. Mountain or plu and California or valley 
quail, in Douglas, Jackson, Josephine, Yamhill, Klamath, Lake, Umatilla, Gil- 
ham, Crook, Sherman, Morrow, Deschutes, Marion, Coos, and Curry Counties, 
Oct. 15-Oct. 31. Sage hen, in Baker and Union Counties only, Aug. 1s-Aug 2s. 
Hungarian partridye, in Morrow, Sherman, Umatilla, and Wallowa Counties 
only, Oct. 15-Oct. 31. ¥ 


no open season. Turkey, in Berks, Bradiord, Carbon, Dauphin, Lackawanna, 
Lebanon, Lehigh, Luzerne, Monroe, Northampton, Perry, Pike, Schuylkill, 
Twga, Wayne and Wyoming Counties, no open season. Red squirrel, Nov. 
Aug 15. Rail, Sept 1-Nov. 50, Gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 


Rhode Island. —Cock pheasant, in town of New Shoreham (4 days only), Oct, 15, 


Nov. 5 and 19, and Dec. 3; in town of Jamestown (2 days only), Nov. 3 and 10. 


South Carolina.—Decr, in Greenville, Oconee, and Pickens Counties, open sea- 


son one day only—Jan. 1, 1933. In Chester, Lexington, Richland, Saluda, 
Edgefield and Bamberg Counties, and within that portion of Allendale County 
lying within two miles of the Salketchie River, no open season. Between 
Ss 1 and Thanksgiving day rabbits may be hunted wi firearms 
and squirrels witl dogs. 


South Dakota.—Drer (male with two or more points to one antler), in Meade, 


Lawrence, Pennington, Custer, and Fall River Counties only, Nov. 1-Nov. 20. 

.— Pheasant, in Johnson County, Nov. 1-Jan. 1. Quail, in Johnson Coun- 
ty, Nov. I-Jan. 1; in Sullfvan County, Nov. 15-Jan. 1. Rail, no open season. 
Gallinule, Noy. 1-Nov. 30. 


Texas.—Black-tailed deer (male, with pronged horn), west of Pecos River, Nov. 


16-Nov. 30; deer, in Bastrop, Callahan, Eastland, Harrison, Hemphill, Hutchin- 
son, Parker, Palo Pinto, Roberts, San Saba, and Stephens Counties, no 
season. Squirrel, additional season, May I-July 31. Wild turkey gobblers, 
Nov. 16-Dec. 31, except in Cherokee, Nacogdoches, Angelina, San Augustine, 
Sabine, Tyler, Jasper. Newton, Leon, Harris, Houston, Madison, Trinity, 
Grimes, Walker, San Jacinto, Polk, .Mont, . Robertson, Brazos, Burleson, 
Lee, Bastrop, and Washington Counties, Mar 1-Apr. 30 only.-IWild turkey, in 
Callahan, Eastland, Stephens, Palo Pinto, Panola, Shackelford, Saba, and 
Harrison Counties, no open season. Prairie chicken, in Collingsworth 
Wheeler Counties, no open season. Quail, in Wood County, ~Oct. 31; in 
Falls and Johnson Counties, Dec. 1-Dec. 31; in H Si 
Counties, no open season. Mourning dove, in North Zone, Sept. 1-Oct. 31; 
in South Zone, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. White-winged dove, in North Zone, 
Aug. 8-Oct. 31; in South Zone, Aug. 20-Oct. 31. Zones for white jove 
divided by Texas-Mexican Railway from Laredo to Ci Christi. Wilson's 
snipe, in North Zone, Oct. 16-Jan. 15; in South Zone, Nov. 1-Jan. 1S. Rail, 
Sept. 1-Oct. 31. Gallinule, in North Zone, Oct. 16-Nov. 30; in . Nov. 
1-Nov. 30. North and South Zones defined in Service and Regulatory An- 
mouncements, B. S. No. 76, obtainable from Bureau of Biological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or in State game law, to be had from Game; Fish, and Oyster 
Commission, Austin, Tex. 


itah.—Commissioner may fix open seasons on quail, grousé, sage hen, dove and 
pheasant. State Game Refuge Committee may fix open season on elk. 


— open season. Ducks, on waters or shores 
of a Jor's Pond in towns of Danville, and Walden, Stone Pond or Shadow 
Lake in town of Glover, Caspian Lake in town of Groton or 
Lund’s Pond in town of Groton, 1937. Cottontail rabbits, no close seasan. 





° . Richmond, King 
George, and Stafford Counties, no open season; west of Blue Ridge Mountains, 
Nov. 15-Nov. 30, except in All .. Bath, and Highland Counties, Nov. 15- 
Nov. 20, and in Augusta, B Frederick, Grayson, Montgomery, Roanoke, 

kingham, Russell, S ih, Smyth, Tazewell, Washington, and Wythe 
Counties, no open season. Bull eft, with horns r visible above the hair, 
in Bland, Craig, Giles, Montgomery, and Pulaski Counties, Dec. 1, 2, and 3. 











Wild turkey, ruffed Fauquier, 
Crem ods ord Com 
os . Nov. 15-Nov. 30; i, Teeeche Boseetl. 
Scott, Smyth, Tazewell, W: tanklin, Henry, Lan- 
son, unld 2 ighland Coun- 
fade > biled se Wednesday: ‘Sundays, ; pee B “4 
or 

Princess Anne County, on Wednesdays, fox Bw. 

wi seasons on deer (male), bear, elk, rabbit, squirrel, and upland 
game birds by county game commissions. es 

West Deer, in Greenbrier, 
Tocter, Proson, Mononguia, Groat Hardy, Mi ant Morgan 
Counties, Dec. 1-Dec. 10. squirrel, unpro- 
tected. Turkey, in Cabell, Li ‘ayne Counties, no 
open . 

(male not less than 
Clark, Marathon, lade, Sern: 
Nov. 30 (open in even years, State, and does 
» nO 

Kenosha, Milwaukee, S baer 
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River east of the Canadian Pacific Railway from Edmonton 
to Macleod, no open season. Close season on ‘moose south of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway line, Calgary to Banff and west of Canadian Pacific Railway 
Cal Macleod. Sharp-tailed grouse, north of 








Om 


1 
's snipe, in Eastern —_: Sept. 15-Dec. 31; i 
= Egat! —— en Nov. 15- istri summit 
a south tlin Electoral i u tudes. Vancouver sland 
and islands, except for migratory tinde‘Mogeee De ict i : 


every case, and any person desiring to shoot got birds or 
migratory game i with the issioner, 
Vancouver, B. C., in order to obtain detailed Z 

Manitoba.—/iungarian partridge, Oct. 14-18. Duck, goose, coot and rail, north of 

7 S3d parallel, Sept. 1-Nov. 30; south, Sept. 20-Nov. 15. 

New Brunswick.—Deer, on Grand Manan, and .Deer Islands, no 
open |, under $1 license jinister, may take 
one deer, Oct. 1S-Nov. 15. Nonresi special license (fee, $25), may 
take two bears, A: june 30. Grouse (partridge), on 
bello, and Deer fowl, coot, rail, on islands in 


N ‘emale caribou, mountain sheep, or mouniain goat with 
young at foot, and their young, no open season, in Council 
may, by ion, alter seasons. 


eer, male on, Cape, Breton Island) Moose, on Breton 
Island, no open season. Ruffed ; on Cape Breton Island, Nov. 1-Nov. 15. 
com, a - ryt ee and Counties, under license from 
inister, . I |. Duck, rail, in ‘hester and Cumber' Count 
Sept. 15-Dee. 31. ” -_ 
Ontario.—Deer, bull moose, adults only, north of the Canadian National Rail 
Sept. 15-Nov. 25; north of Mattawa River and C. P. Ry. to Heron Bay, Oct. 
. 25; north of i Ni . 25; south 


3 


ne 
soutl French and Mattawa Ri water: . 
15-Dec. 15. Eider ducks, oqly north of Canadian ational’ Ry. mee 
Cochrane, Sept. 1-Dec. 15. . 
Quebec.—Moose, south of St. Lawrence River, Sept. 20-Dec. 31. 
eer, moose (males only), coribes, earth of Township, M, Nov. 
15-Dec, 14; south of township 35, no open season. Hun. partridge, Sept. S-Nov. 14. 
NEWFOUNDLAND.*—Hare, rabbit, ptarmigan, willow partridge, 
goose, a a che ohne i Coe cones hawks 
crow, iP sie, '” - 
ae np except or ‘k game, area 
MEXICO.*—Decr (mae), north of 2th parallel, Oct. 16-Jan. 31; south of 20th 
mg July 16-Oct. 15. Antelope, a sheep, ves ma —_— 
lear, Sept. 1-Oct. 31. Rabbit, Sept. 1-Feb. 28. Peccary, Aug. 1-Feb. 28. Up- 
land plover, Sept. 1-Sept. 30. White-winged doves, Sept. 16-Nov. 30, and other 
doves and pigeons, Oct. 1-Dec. 31. Wilson's w. , duck, goose, swan, Nov. 1- 
Feb. 28. Other shorebirds, Aug. 16-Sept. 30. Wild turkey, curassow, cojolite, 
Sept. 1- Dec. 31. Alligator, Sept. 16-May 31. Anteater, kinkajou, Oct. 1-Jan. 31. 
Paca, armadillo, Nov. \-Jan. 31. Tapir, Sept. 1-Nov., 30. 








R many years the United States Departmen 


t of Agriculture published each year a poster showing briefly the 


game laws of the United States and Canada. FIELD & STREAM always reproduced this poster in the Sep- 


tember, October, November and Dece ; . TI 
Because we believe that the printing of this material in FIELD & 


mber issues. This year we were informed no poster would be published. 
STREAM constitutes a valuable service to 


our readers who are making plans for their fall and winter hunting, we undertook the task. These data have been 
compiled in the office of FIELD & STREAM. The seasons given are those furnished us by the different states 


and the Biological Survey. In the case of migratory birds the 
be taken without violating either Federal regulations or state laws. 


seasons shown are periods when such birds may 
We have arranged and listed the material 


furnished us to the best of our ability, but we cannot guarantee the correctness of every date. Before actually 
hunting in any state you should consult a warden or the game department of that state in order not to run afoul 
of some regulation which may have been changed after these pages were compiled. 
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Field & Stream—November, 1932 
MY TAHITI MARLIN 


(Continued from page 29) 

with a long bamboo set up on a plat- 
form between two canoes. The pole 
worked on a pivot, and half a dozen 
men swung the fish aboard with one 
steady pull. This method has been aban- 
doned, chiefly because there are no more 
trees on Tahiti big enough to make suf- 
ficiently large canoes, and also because 
the natives prefer the easier but less spec- 
tacular way of still-fishing in the tuna 
holes with a hand line. 

As soon as we have enough bonito for 
bait and a few extra for the boatmen to 
take home and eat, the serious business of 
catching a marlin begins. The fresher the 
bait, the better. The boatman selects one 
of about four or five pounds, hooks it 
through the lips with a No. 14/0 swordfish 
hook, and over it goes, riding on the 
water between two teasers which are fast- 
ened to booms on either side of the launch. 

This bait is trolled from twenty-five to 
forty feet from the stern at a speed of four 
to five knots an hour. It seems incredible 
that a big fish will come up so near to the 
launch. Sometimes he is attracted by the 
teasers ; in that case, the teasers are pulled 
in immediately to divert his attention to 
the delicious bonito waiting for him. If he 
comes up from behind and takes the 
bonito tail first, it is necessary to let him 
run off with it and turn it in his mouth 
before striking. However, if he rushes it 
from an angle, you must jam the brake 
on at once in an effort to catch the hook 
in the side of his mouth. 

Well, I had them come from the stern, 
from the right side, from the left side and 
straight up from the bottom. Sometimes 
they wouldn't touch the bait, but followed 
it with curiosity for a few minutes. I have 
since decided that most of those which 
follow it but won't take it are sailfish; a 
bonito is too large a bait for a sailfish. 
Then, when a marlin took my bait, I 
would strike too soon and pull it out of his 
mouth, or I wouldn’t strike soon enough, 
and, feeling the hook as he tried to swal- 
low the bonito, my fish would leap and 
throw the bait. Sometimes I hooked them 
and jammed the brake on so hard in set- 
ting the hook that the line broke. At other 
times I didn’t jam the brake on hard 
enough, and in the first ferocious run the 
line over-ran, got tangled all around my 
reel and broke. In fact, everything possi- 
ble happened, and for nearly two years I 
couldn’t land one of the many marlin that 
came up to my boat. I became quite dis- 
couraged; and if it hadn’t been for the 
kindly help, advice and encouragement of 
the late Capt. Laurie Mitchell, I would 
have given up in despair. 


O* one occasion I cut three fingers of 
my right hand to the bone. I always 
wear a glove on my left hand, the one that 
holds the line. There is practically no 
drag on while trolling the bait, and you 
must hold the line in your hand to keep 
it from running out. At the time of my 
accident I was wearing only a knitted 
thumb-stall on my right hand, as I found 
that gloves on both hands were too awk- 
ward. My left hand was tired from drag- 
ging a bait for hours; so I changed the 
line over for a moment. Just as I did 
this a ferocious marlin grabbed the bonito 
and rushed away with it. Of course, 
I should have let go the line and jammed 
on the brake; but in my excitement I 
held tight to the line, and it burned 
through the flesh of my fingers to the 
bone like a red-hot wire. The marlin felt 
the hook, made a magnificent leap and 
threw it. I was left with three sore fingers 
that kept me from fishing for two weeks. 
After that I wore gloves on both hands! 


Every time I lost a marlin my boatmen 
groaned and sighed. They were just as 
anxious for me to land one as I was, be- 
cause in a generous moment I had prom- 
ised them each a hundred francs on the 
day of victory. 

Finally the day came. It had to. I had 
made all the mistakes that any one could 
make and had eveneinvented some new 
ones. On that eventful occasion I was 
trolling between Tahiti and Moorea, an 
island fourteen miles from Tahiti. There 
is a strong current between these islands, 
and fish like to feed in the fast water. My 
bait had been over about half an hour, 
directly off Papeete, when a rush for it 
came so quickly that the boatman who sits 
up top and looks down into the depths for 
fish following the teasers or the bait did 
not have time to warn me that there was 
one coming. I didn’t even see it; I merely 
felt the impact of the swift rush, jammed 
on my drag and then lifted my rod again 
and again and again to set the hook until 
Tihoti cried: “Stop! You break the rod, 
the line—everything !” 

One glance showed me my victim slith- 
ering on the surface of the water, first off 
to the right, then turning like a flash 
to the left, shaking his head and flashing 
his sword in an effort to dislodge the hook. 
But he was well hooked, and the battle 
was on. 

After the out-of-water acrobatics he 
started off on a long run, down and out- 





ie took Carrie-Fin two long 
years to catch her first marlin, 
but her apprenticeship stood her 
in good stead. In the next issue 
this author tells of catching the 
largest marlin ever taken by a 
woman. Don’t miss “SMASH- 
ING A RECORD.” 











ward. I released the drag so as to pre- 
vent the line from breaking—the water 
pressure on it was sufficient. The marlin 
had tired himself out pretty well through 
his spectacular surface work in trying to 
shake the hook; and when he stopped 
running, he responded to the slow and 
steady pumping of the rod. Inch by inch 
I regained line. By this time I had 
on the harness and let my back do the 
work. Another run, and ali the recovered 
line was gone again. But each run was 
shorter than the last,.and finally he came 
to the surface for one more feeble leap 
and landed on his side, exhausted. Then, 
more slowly than at any time before, I 
brought him up toward the boat. 

At last the doublé line was on the reel 
and the boatman stood ready with gaff in 
hand to take the wire leader. Every gentle 
lift of the rod and guarded turn of the reel 
handle brought the wire leader nearer the 
reach of the boatman. When I had wound 
the swivel in almost to the tip, I yelled, 
“Grab it, Tihoti!” 

Tihoti grasped the wire leader in his 
gloved hands and brought the fish up to 
the boat, taking in the wire hand over 
hand. Just as he was about to reach for 
the gatf I heard him grunt. The grunt 
changed to a cry. “Look out!” With that 
he let go his hold on the leader. The fish 
had come back to life and dashed off 
again with renewed vigor. 

While Tihoti was hand-lining the wire 
leader, Ham, who had already landed 
many marlin, had told me to release the 
drag. In my excitement I took the drag 
entirely off instead of partially, as I 
should have done. So when my marlin 
broke away from Tihoti’s grasp and tore 
line off a free spool, naturally there was 
a backlash and the line tangled around 
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the reel. For a second I saw pink, red, 
crimson and was tempted to throw the 
outfit overboard. 

But I resisted the temptation, and for- 
tunately so, for the marlin stopped after 
a short run, allowing me time to disentan- 
gle my line. Once more I began the slow 
process of bringing the fish to the gaff. 
This time Tihoti held the leader for his 
life—or for the hundred francs coming 
to him once the fish was landed. Without 
further struggle the fish was gaffed, a 
rope was put around his tail and he was 
hauled triumphantly on board. 


E had more bait, and I should have 

gorie on trolling for another one. 
Had I brought in two, I would have estab- 
lished a record in Tahiti, because no one 
has ever landed two marlin in one day 
down here. On the other hand, had I gone 
on fishing, I might have hooked a big 
one and arrived home too late to take 
photographs of my precious first marlin, 
and that would have been disastrous. So 
we headed for Papeete. It was then that 
I realized I was too tired even to troll 
any more, but Ham put over a bait in the 
hope of a last-minute strike. 

When we were close to the pass, there 
was a flash of color and a splash behind 
the bait. The boatmen yelled “Haura 
(swordfish) !” 

Ham jammed on the brake, and instant- 
ly a fish came out of water—not a marlin, 
but a monstrous dolphin. He was using 
the heavy marlin tackle; so there was 
no sport in this catch. The rod and 
line were far too heavy for the size 
of the fish. But Ham was keen to land 
this dolphin, since we had never seen 
such a big one before. Being over-con- 
fident on account of the heavy outfit he 
was using, he began to “horse” him in, 
much too fast. It was surprising to see 
what strength that fish had and what a 
bend he put in the rod. Ham should have 
realized when he saw the tip of that 
heavily built rod go down that this 
was no ordinary fish and should be han- 
dled carefully. But he, too, was anxious 
to get ashore to have my first marlin 
photographed; so he took no heed of the 
terrific strain and battled against it. The 
unwilling fish came rapidly nearer the 
boat; but when the double line came over 
the reel, he threw himself into the air, a 
great arc of brilliant color, and the hook 
pulled out. 

Of course, I got the blame. If I hadn't 
been in such a hurry to get home and 
photograph my blankety-blank marlin, 
he would have landed that dolphin, which 
the boatmen said weighed well over a 
hundred pounds. But we both knew whose 
fault it was, and I sat and smiled, smug 
in the satisfaction of having my fish tied 
fast on the forward deck. There was 
nothing left to do but make the most of 
my catch; so we entered the harbor with 
the marlin flag straight out in the breeze, 
and I turned the handle of the siren with 
all the strength I had left. 

The flying flag and the screeching siren 
gathered the usual crowd of people along 
the water front, and by the time we drew 
up to the Tahiti Yacht Club pier I had 
quite an admiring audience. The natives 
are born fishermen, and a fish of any kind 
interests them; but they seldom catch 
marlin, and to see one caught by a vahine 
(woman) brought forth grins and mur- 
murs of approbation and general applause. 
Many willing hands carried it ashore. 

To be sure, my marlin was a baby—it 
— 147 pounds and measured 8 feet 

934 inches—but I was as pleased as though 
it were a big one. Regardless of the size 
of my fish, I had achieved a record. No 
other woman had ever caught a marlin 
in the South Seas. 





— 
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THE .22 RIFLE 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


T is no exaggeration to say that the 
.22 caliber rifles overwhelmingly out- 
number any of the sporting rifles in 
use today. In fact, I believe that I am 
safe in saying that the production of . 
at the present time exceeds that of aa 
other sporting calibers put together. I do 
not recall the staggering figures repre- 
senting the millions of .22 cartridges pro- 
duced by the munition industry each year, 
but it reads like the estimated mileage 
from the earth to the sun. They are used 
by all kinds of people, both young and 
old, in all kinds of rifles, and one might 
say for all sorts of purposes. It naturally 
follows that there is an enormous variety 
of different models to select from. 

It is entirely unnecessary to list them 
all herein. It should be sufficient to men- 
tion the most popular and best designed 
of the various types. 

One does not have 
to spend a lot of money 
to get a good, reliable 
22 rifle. Within the 
past few years they 
have been vastly im- 
proved upon. Former- 
ly, with the exception 
of the Stevens Ideal 
Model and the Win- 
chester falling-block- 
action single shots, 
they were all too juvenile in their propor- 
tions to promote the accuracy of which 
they were inherently capable in the hands 
of a man of average size. With no excep- 
tion, the repeaters were all too light in 
weight for steady holding. The trigger 
pulls were too heavy for the weight of 
the guns. Quite frequently one would see 
a rifle weighing five pounds having a 
trigger pull of seven or eight pounds. 
Obviously one could not shoot such a rifle 
with any degree of success. Furthermore, 
the factory sights were so crude that no 
one could expect very fine results from 
them. Given a new man-sized stock, fitted 
with target sights and with a doctored 
trigger pull, they deserved serious con- 
sideration, for in strength, accuracy of 
boring and freedom from jambing and 
when treated with a reasonable amount of 
care, there was little to complain of. But, 
of course, few people took them seriously 
enough to care to go to this additional 
expense which far exceeded the original 
cost of the rifle. 

After all, as issued, they represented, 
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and still do, about all the refinements in a 
rifle which the average man or boy is ca- 
pable of appreciating or of demonstrating 
the accuracy of. 

The .22 is still looked down upon by 
the mass of the people as a sort of toy. 
The average rifle purchased is one of these 
light-weight poorly-sighted repeaters of 
the trombone-action variety, selected with 
the idea of taking it away on a summer 
camping trip for killing an odd wood- 
chuck or crow and an occasional rabbit for 
the pot, but principally to do informal 
target shooting of the tin-can plugging 





The Stevens Model 417 target rifle 


and bottle-smashing variety. Neither the 
quality of the rifle nor its care is given 
much thought. It is for this reason that 
it wears out so quickly and has to be 
replaced by another model in a year or 
two. 

I used to think that the little Stevens 
Favorite, single shot, was the best for a 
boy to begin with, ‘but the Remington, 
Winchester and Savage Companies 
brought out in 1931 improved .22 single- 
shot bolt-action rifles of the most advanced 
type. These have 24-inch barrels, perfect- 
ly adjusted trigger pulls, man-sized stocks 
of first-class design and weigh in the 
neighborhood of five pounds, which far 
surpass anything of this nature that we 
ever had before. Any one of them is ideal 
for the beginner. 

However, the average man does not 
want a single-shot rifle. Of the pump, slide 
or trombone actions, call them what you 
will, it is only necessary to mention two 
which are outstanding in this variety. 
These are the Model 12 Remington which 
is hammerless and has a tubular maga- 
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zine and that old standby of the shooting 
galleries, which we find in all degrees of 
ancientness in the hands of boys and men 
throughout the country, the Winchester 
Model 1890. There are no better rifles 
made of the kind. The only radical differ- 
ence between the Winchester and _ the 
Remington is that the former has an ex- 
posed hammer, which is an advantage, I 
believe, in selecting a rifle for the begin- 
ner, as it is obviously safer in his hands. 
Such a rifle is excellent for informal target 
shooting at 25 to 50 yards, the distance at 
which the average man would use it. It 
makes a good squirrel rifle when properly 
resighted and is particularly to be recom- 
mended for those who make a practice of 
hunting rabbits and varying hares with a 
rifle, because of its speed of fire. The 
average man will find it to his advantage, 
however, to lengthen the stock about an 
inch and a half. 

True, for rapid shooting, we have the 
automatics in three different models. The 
Winchester Model 1903 
and the Remington 
Model 16, which were 
the first .22 automatics 
produced in this coun- 
try, are made for spe- 
cial cartridges which 
are not interchange- 
able with the .22 long 
rifle. Except for the 
hollow points, they are 
lacking in killing pow- 
er, due to the ex- 
ceptional hardness of the bullets used, 
which do not upset readily on impact. 
And they are inferior in accuracy, be- 
cause of the fact that the bullets are 
crimped into the shells and the chamber 
tolerance has to be considerable. If they 
were bored tight they would be liable to 
jamb. This is a weakness in the automatic 
principle, as loose chambers are never 
conducive to accuracy. 


HE latest of the .22 automatics, the 
Remington Model 24, shoots the 
standard .22 long-rifle cartridge, and in 
this respect is immeasurably superior to 
its predecessors. Unfortunately, however, 
it is so extremely miniature in all of its 
proportions that it could hardly fit a man 
or large boy well enough to promote really 
accurate marksmanship. It can, of course, 
be restocked by a master gunsmith if one 
does not mind the additional cost. 
Between the trombone and automatic 
repeaters and before we come to the more 
ambitious bolt-action variety, there is one 
other rifle, the lever-action Marlin Model 
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Those high ones up there—will he get them? 
Yes, sir—if he holds right! For he’s shooting 
Peters’ HIGH VELOCITY—the big blue shell 
that is unequalled for hitting punch and 
long range. 


The great reach of Peters’ High Velocity is 
a natural result of advanced, predetermined 
manufacturing methods. This superb shell 
was designed exclusively for progressive 
burning powder, and is loaded and tested by 
Peters’ own exclusive processes of Sparko- 
graphy. 

It’s no wonder that High Velocity pulls 
*em down from way overhead and puts a 
new kind of zest into duck shooting days. 
As a pheasant load, too, it’s the masterpiece 
of all time in ammunition. Just try High 
Velocity and get the thrill of your life—and 
the game. 

The fascinating story of how all Peters’ 
Ammunition is tested by Sparkography is 
told in the booklet, “From Trigger to 
Target.’’ Use coupon below for a free copy. 

Also, if you are interested in the subject 
of raising game for profit, ask your dealer or 
write us for a free booklet that points the 
way to more game. 
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39, which deserves mention. This delight- 
fully proportioned little rifle, moderate in 
weight and extremely accurate, has al- 
ways been a favorite for small game. It 
was designed in 1897 and is still one of the 
most popular rifles made in this country. 

Of the bolt-action .22’s for game shoot- 
ing, I would consider the new Winchester 
Model 57 the most prominent. It is a 
splendid arm for squirrels, beautifully 
sighted, has an excellent stock, good trig- 
ger pull and weighs five pounds. It is quite 
the thing for the farmer’s boy for killing 
the stray hunting cats, woodchucks and 
crows which pull up his father’s corn. It 
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because anything larger seemed to muti- 
late them too much, and as they are gen- 
erally shot at under fifty yards, its ex- 
tremely high trajectory was not glaringly 
apparent. 

In the hands of an experienced rifle- 
man who knew how to correctly judge his 
range, the .22 long rifle would do surpris- 
ingly good hs We all know that in the 
hands of such a man an astoundingly long 
shot would occasionally be pulled off on 
larger game. Nevertheless, to habitually 
use a load with a muzzle energy of only 
112 foot pounds and a trajectory such 
that one has to guess within a few feet of 


Some shooters have complained of the proportions of that wonderful little rifle, the 

Model 24 Remington automatic. Here is one re-built and fitted with a selected walnut 

man-sized stock and forearm and extra-heavy barrel. It indicates what can be done 
if one doesn’t mind the expense 


is also worthy of serious consideration for 
target shooting when equipped with a 
sling strap for steady holding, even at 
ranges up to 150 yards. 

Of course, the man who is going in for 
serious competitive target shooting would 
want a heavier weapon—one weighing 
about 8 to 8% pounds, with sights capable 
of the most minute adjustment. That being 
the type of weapon required, there are 
three and only three rifles to choose from 
—the Winchester Model 52, the Savage 
Model 19 N.R.A. type and the Spring- 
field M-1. 

The Winchester Model 52 is in my 
opinion one of the most finely finished and 
best designed small-bore repeating rifles 
ever produced. The Springfield is its equal 
in accuracy and reliability but much 
cruder in finish, and is a made-over rifle 
using the action of the .30 caliber service 
rifle altered to function the .22 load. The 
idea back of it is to provide a rifle for 
practice and training in the army that 
would fully familiarize the recruit, both 
indoors and on short ranges with the 
large-bore service rifle which he would 
use in the field. This is an excellent idea 
so far as the army is concerned but I see 
no reason why the sportsman should use 
a rifle having the long bolt-throw of the 
Springfield to function the small-bore load. 


OR one who does not want to pay the 

price of the Model 52 or the Springfield 
M-l, but wants a less expensive rifle of 
similar character, which is equally accur- 
rate and capable of just as fine adjustment, 
there is the Savage Model 19 to consider 
—a rifle which, in my opinion, is one of the 
best values ever offered by the firearms 
industry. 

These rifles are not in any sense of the 
word limited to target shooting. They are 
as satisfactory for game shooting as any 
other .22, so long as speed of fire is not 
an essential. They are not as desirable as 
the trombone rifles for shooting running 
rabbits and hares or for the occasional 
man who essays to kill flying game with 
a rifle. 

Within its limited range, the .22 is the 
most accurate cartridge which has ever 
been devised, but as a game cartridge, its 
power is woefully lacking. A .22 short was 
never fit for anything but rats and spar- 
rows about the barnyard. The .22 long is 
obsolete and the .22 long rifle should never 
have been used for anything larger than 
gray squirrels and rabbits or for shooting 
crows and hawks, even with the hollow 
point-bullet. For squirrels it filled the bill, 


the actual range at anything over seventy 
yards or that would under- or over-shoot 
the vital spots on such tough little ani- 
mals as woodchuck, is nothing short of 
downright cruelty. 

Within the last few months, big strides 
have been made in the improvement of 
.22 ammunition. This has been brought 
about through the development of a new 
type of powder which, when loaded in a 
tough brass case instead of the old-time 
copper variety, permits the pressure to be 
run up in suitable rifles chambering the 

2 long rifle from 14,000 to 24,000 pounds 
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to the square inch. As a result, the little 
cartridge is given a new lease on life, with 
twenty-five per cent higher velocity and 
nearly fifty per cent more energy. 

Actually, the muzzle velocity has been 
raised from an average of about 1050 feet 
per second to approximately 1300 feet and 
the muzzle energy from 112 pounds to 
158 pounds. There are just two flies in 
the jam-pot, so to speak. At this time, 
these loads are not entirely safe in the 
cheaply-constructed single shot or any of 
the trombone- and lever-action repeaters. 
These were not designed to stand such 
high pressures and, until such time as a 
way is found to further toughen the 
cartridge cases to decrease the pressure, 
they should be used only in the bolt-action 
rifles. 

Also, as I have already intimated, the 
average man does not take the .22 very 
seriously. This attitude should be overcome. 
This new ammunition must be respected. 
Obviously, as it has greater range and more 
killing power than heretofore, it is rela- 
tively more dangerous to use in a settled 
community. It no longer should be placed 
in the hands of the small boy and re- 
garded as but little more powerful than 
an air rifle. Otherwise, many people who 
disregard the power of the load are 
doomed to a rude awakening. And the 
shooters of the country will shortly dis- 
cover that they have still more “No Shoot- 
ing” signs to contend with, put up by irate 
farmers who resent having their live stock 
put in jeopardy. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that, de- 
spite the considerably increased power of 
the load, the .22 long rifle is still much too 
light for woodchucks and other similar 
and heavy varieties of the vermin tribe. 


NOTES ON THE CARE OF A GUN 
By W. H. Oakey, Jr. 


FINE gun deserves from its owner 

the very best care that he is able to 
bestow upon it. Not only is it deserved, but 
necessary, in order to enable the high- 
class gun to continue to serve for year 
after year with unfailing precision and 
freedom from breakdown and to delight 
its owner with the smooth operation and 
exact adjustment of every part. Indeed, 
this smoothness and “velvety” feel when 
the action is opened, the clean and crisp 
trigger pull, the carefully fitted moving 
parts, more than just beauty of ornamen- 
tation, distinguish the really high-quality 
gun from the only mediocre one. 

Of course, it is axiomatic among sports- 
men that guns in general should be cleaned 
and oiled as often as necessary, but the 
fine gun suffers more from neglect than 
does the cheaper one. This is partly due 
to the fact that tolerances are greater in 
the cheap article. If a bit of bark or sand 
gets in the action of the machine-made 
piece, it will still go on functioning, while 
often a fine hand-fitted gun is so closely 
adjusted, that the least foreign substance 
upon the flats, barrels or action will pre- 
vent closing the weapon or at least will 
hinder closing it sufficiently, thereby put- 
ting an undue strain: on the bolts. This 
sensitivity may be a disadvantage to some 
shooters. Certainly it would be in the case 
of military weapons, subject as they are 
to heavy service and the frequent handi- 
caps of mud, sand and water to cope with. 
But the shotgun is a different sort of 
firearm. It is the companion of man’s less 
serious and happier excursions. The con- 
noisseur, therefore, cannot help thinking 
a great deal more of the really thorough- 
bred gun which protests by not working 
when its owner is careless enough to al- 
low it to become fouled by dirt or grit. 
The same applies to horses or dogs: The 
proud, highly-bred animal is more sus- 
ceptible to disease and the effects of bad 
handling than the more rugged and less 
valuable mongrel, and yet in no sense 
does that make the latter more desirable 
or more interesting to work with. 

Probably each shooter has his own ideas 
about cleaning guns and employs his own 
distinctive method of accomplishing the 
task. But one who is seeking the easiest 
and best way of getting it done will usu- 
ally welcome a few hints and suggestions 
from a fellow gunner who has been (and 
is yet, for that matter) confronted with 
the same problem and to which has been 
devoted considerable thought. 


HIS article concerns itself primarily 

with the cleaning and proper mainten- 
ance of the double-barrel sporting gun, al- 
though some things that are here set forth 
may be applied to arms of a different 
class. As a general thing, the shooter’s 
main problem is involved in getting his 
gun cleaned after a day of shooting and 
properly guarded against rust and its lesser 
enemies, until needed again. If the day 
has been dry, and always excepting that 
one has not been ducking or mucking 
around a snipe bog, then the job of clean- 
ing is not at all irksome. A good stout 
rod with a jag or loop for holding a small 
piece of cloth is necessary. Push a dry 
cloth through each barrel to remove the 
bulk of the powder residue. Then another 
similar cloth, soaked with a good nitro- 
solvent and with which the interior of each 
barrel can be rubbed back and forth sev- 
eral times and then the same cloth, re- 
moved and rubbed lightly over the barrels 
and exposed metal parts, is all that is 
necessary in order to keep the gun in good 
shape, provided one will be using it again 
in a day or two. It is not even necessary 
to take the gun down to do this, although 
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if it is not taken down, care should be 
exercised not to get powder fouling into 
the action. 

If the gun has become wet during the 
course of the day, great precaution must 
be taken to make certain that every par- 
ticle of moisture is dried up before oil is 
applied. The use of plenty of dry rags and 
very cautiously exposing the gun to mod- 
erate heat will help in this. Too much 
heat will weaken the stock, draw the 
temper from springs and may even melt 
the solder joining the barrels; so beware 
of overdoing this. Any spots of new rust 
can usually be rubbed away with the oily 
rag, but should they seem to be the least 
bit rough afterwards, then the whole 
process should be commenced again by 
using a fine grade of steel-wool in place 
of the cloths. In fact, to one who has 
used it, steel wool becomes an almost in- 
dispensable aid in cleaning guns. It will 
not scratch the most delicate finish and 
nothing else so quickly and completely 
removes rust spots. 


= water has gotten into the locks and 


action, they should be taken down suffi- | 
ciently to allow heat and dry cloths to take | 


up the moisture. Rust in the crevices 
along the ribs should be especially guarded 
against or it may eat down between the 
barrels to such an extent as to cause 
their weakening and the danger of a pos- 
sible burst. A long row of pitting and rust 


in a line may also be the cause of a | 


barrel’s bursting. 

If the gun has come in contact with salt 
spray, as is frequently the case among 
shore gunners and duck shooters, then all 
of the foregoing precautions should be 


doubled. It is then well to give the barrels, | 


at least, a bath in plain water (preferably 
hot) and then carefully dry them before 
oiling. This will dissolve any salt that is 
left on the steel and prevent it from rust- 
ing, which would undoubtedly occur by 
the next day. It is well to remember that 
rust forms more readily in warm weather 
than during cool, dry days. For this rea- 
son, the gun should be inspected and oiled 
several times during the summer or open- 
ing the case in the fall may bring a most 
unpleasant surprise. 

These remarks are based upon the pre- 
sumption that the gun is kept in reason- 
ably good condition as a matter of habit 
and that it was taken out, clean and fit 
for the day’s work. It is very much better 
to keep the piece in proper order by a 
little attention, given at the right time, 
than to wait until it is badly needed. The 
ancient and much hackneyed adage about 
the stitch in time is nowhere more directly 
pertinent than here. 

Lead forms in practically all guns just 
ahead of the chamber cones and often 
also in the last inch or two of the muzzle 
of choked barrels. Lead is easily recog- 
nizable in the form of dark looking streaks 
in the barrels. It is quite possible for rust 
and corrosion to form under this leading 
and not become noticeable until far ad- 
vanced and irreparable damage has been 
done. Furthermore, this is the most dan- 
gerous form of pitting, extending as it 
does in a straight line and having a ten- 
dency to weaken the barrel considerably 
if allowed to continue. 

The use of a good nitro-solvent is about 
all that is needed to keep the bore of a shot- 
gun free from lead. While these prepara- 
tions do not in themselves dissolve lead, yet 
there is always a thin film of powder foul- 
ing between the lead deposits and the actual 
steel of the barrel. The nitro-solvent does 
dissolve this fouling and the lead can be 
seen in the form of bright, metallic flakes 
upon the moistened rags used in rubbing 


the bore. The use of ammonia-base clean- | 


ers for this purpose should be scrupulously 
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GREAT GUNS and AMMUNITION 


‘TP EADINESS” as every sportsman knows, means much 

more than just being ‘‘ready to shoot”. It means the 
training of dogs—the choice of guns—the selection of shells 
and every other detail that will make your first shot count. 


Do shells really make a difference? Of course they do. Win- 
chester Repeaters, for instance, are known for their unfail- 
ing reliability. It is scarcely a coincidence that they are 
chosen so consistently by the country’s foremost shooters 
and have been used by the winners of the Grand American 
three times in the last four years. And there are other out- 
standing Winchester shells for other purposes. Winchester 
Lacquered Leader is just what its name implies. Speed-Loads 
stand supreme for the difficult long-range wing shots while 
the Ranger is a shell that cuts your shooting costs without 
cutting your enjoyment. 


As for repeating shotguns experienced shooters know that 
there is no acceptable substitute for Winchester Model 97 
in hammer guns nor for that hammerless “perfect” repeater, 
Winchester Model 12. Winchester double barrel guns hold 
similar place. There is no double to equal the new Win- 
chester Model 21—even in imported guns which sell for 
many times its price. Winchester equipped means not simply 
‘ready to shoot”’ but ready to shoot your best. 
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Plenty of 
DUCKS 


They’re wheeling in from the 
North. Like squads of airplanes 
they wing across the sky, chal- 
lenging the skill and cunning of 
the man in the blind. 


You need good eyes, a steady 
hand and a fast, accurate gun to 
bring down the limit. 

And now you can buy a fine 
gun—one you will prize for the 
rest of your life—at a price much 
lower than you have seen in 
many years. 


Send for catalog of New, Used, 


and Shopworn Guns 


Two Suggestions 


We are agents for 
Francotte & Sauer Guns 


Francotte Duck Guns 


Used by American sportsman 
for 45 years. With 30” or 32” 
barrels, they are ideal ducking 
guns. Durable, perfectly bal- 
anced, hard shooting qualities, 
patterned for long range, $175 
to $550. 


New Sauer Gun 


This world-known firm have just 
put on the market a new gun— 
nicely balanced, plain finish, with 
ejectors and extension rib and 
Greener cross bolt. 26”, 28” and 
30” Krupp steel barrels. $85. 


Everything in accessories for 
Duck Shooting—Decoys, shells, 
shell boxes, clothing, etc. 


ABERCROMBIE G Fitcu Co. 
Ghe Greatest SportinG Goops STORE in the'World 
Mapisom Ave.ar4s” Staest. New Yore 


CHICAGO STORE: 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Ave. 
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| avoided, as they are designed to remove 
'nickel and copper fouling from rifle bar- 
rels firing jacketed bullets. They have no 
place in a shotgun and will rust any steel 
parts with which they are left in contact 
for even a very short time. If leading is 
further advanced or if for any other rea- 
son it does not respond to the nitro-solvent 
treatment, there is always the steel wool 
which will make short work of almost 
any case of leading, without danger of 
scratching the finest barrel. Any particles 
| of the wool that break off and fall in the 
| action should be carefully removed. After 

|a barrel has been fired a few hundred 
| times and regularly kept free from pitting 
| and rusting, the barrel takes on a smooth- 





but is a good investment. The plain soft 
steel or brass-bristle brush is about the 
only attachment that is absolutely neces- 
sary. By using small pieces of cloth over 
these brushes, the barrel is properly pro- 
tected and less cloth is needed for the 
job than when using a loop or jag. Other 
attachments that are all right and have 
been used are the Tomlinson brass-gauze 
cleaner and the Marble brass brush on 
the twisted steel shank, the Parker Hale 
horn jag and the Hooker shotgun scrub- 
ber. 

Taking a fine gun apart is indeed a 
delicate operation. In general it is safe 
to say that a gun is better off without it. 
This, however, is dependent upon the 





The only advantage of a highly decorated gun is that the engraving effectually con- 
ceals the marks of wear and tear 


| ness that cannot be bestowed by polishing 
| tools and that has less tendency to collect 
| lead than when new. Loads also differ and 
| one should be adopted that leads very lit- 
| tle or, if possible, not at all. 
Nitro-solvent should not be allowed to 
soak into the locks and action as it will 
wet the stock and in time cause the wood 
to become softened. This also applies to 
the oil used as a lubricant on the working 
parts. 

It is a very common fault to use too 
much oil in infrequent doses rather than 
a very small amount as often as needed. 
Few seem to realize that too much oil 
can be used on a gun for its welfare, but 
it most certainly is true. A very light 
rubbing with a cloth moistened with oil 
is all that is necessary for the exposed 
metal parts. The moving parts should be 
oiled frequently and sparingly. A good 
method is to employ a small feather, the 
best I have ever found being the three 
long narrow ones in the front of each wing 
of the woodcock. This is much better than 
covering the locks and bolts with streams 
from a leaky oil can. 


UST any oil is not good enough to use 

on a fine gun. Only the best light non- 
acid and non-gumming oil obtainable 
should be used. The sort watchmakers 
employ in their work is all right, as are 
many of the light commercial makes. I 
have found that known as Rangoon to be 
good. This is a variety of olive oil highly 
refined and specially adapted to lubricat- 
ing purposes. It combines the desirable 
elements of good lubricating qualities, is 
slow to evaporate or run off the bearing 
surfaces and does not gum unduly. Many 
of the other light commercial oils have 
also been used with satisfaction. A small 
| bottle of linseed oil, preferably boiled, 
should be kept handy and a few drops 
rubbed into the stock occasionally. 

There are many good cleaning rods 
on the market. Mostly they are wooden 
| but excellent ones are also made of brass, 
| soft steel or are celluloid covered. They 
are usually in two or three pieces which 
screw together. Generally speaking, the 
less joints the rod has, the stiffer and 
better the rod will be. A good rod may 
cost several times the price of a cheap one 


care and skill exercised as well as upon 
the necessity for the job. If a gun has 
fallen in salt water or met similar dis- 
aster, it is imperative that it be taken 
down as soon thereafter as possible and 
carefully dried, cleaned and oiled. In 
the case of hammerless guns and, more 
especially of ejectors, it is very difficult 
for the average amateur to dismount and 
reassemble them without damage. Side 





$500.00 in cash prizes are being 

offered in a new ‘‘Narrowest Escape 

from Death’’ Story Contest. Read 
all about it on page 70 











locks can be removed, cleaned and oiled 
by loosening a single screw, but locks of 
the Anson and Deely type should not be 
taken down unless absolutely necessary. 
3efore considering even the smallest task 
in this line, one should be equipped with 
several good punches of proper size for 
driving out pins and three or four dif- 
ferent sizes of screw drivers. These 
should be of best quality, with square 
bits not too steeply tapered, and with 
large strong handles to prevent slipping. 
Screw heads are easily marred and should 
be approached only with great caution and 
with the proper size and shape of screw 
driver or damage will surely result. Do 
not force any screws in or out or attempt 
to remove or replace them hastily. Noth- 
ing looks worse on a fine gun than 
butchered screw heads. If a slight burr 
is raised on a screw slot, it can sometimes 
be helped by the use of a very fine file, 
lightly handled. Keep threads clean so 
that screws may seat firmly and with the 
slots all pointing the same way, as the 
maker intended. When the parts are re- 
moved, each piece should be examined for 
rust or gum, Either can easily be removed 
with the steel wool and the part should 
then be wiped with an oiled rag and put 
aside where it will not collect dust or 
grit before it is reassembled. Removal of 
this gum from the moving parts is very 
important in the proper maintenance of 
a closely fitted and adjusted gun. 

Use extreme care in separating wood 
parts from the iron to avoid chipping the 
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wood and for the same reason lay the 
stock or forend out of harm’s way while 
cleaning the metal parts, as they are 
especially subject to bruises. If rust is dis- 
covered where the wood joins the steel, 
it should not only be removed from the 
metal but also by use of a sharp pen- 
knife all trace of it should be scraped 
off the wood as well. The action of rust 
seems to be progressive and germ-like 
and, unless “pulled out by the roots,” is 
liable to come back time and time again 
in the same place. Kerosene seems to kill 
the infection as does also hot water, but 
water is of course dangerous unless com- 
pletely removed. With the new non- 
mercuric primers, it is no longer neces- 
sary to use water or water preparations 
in the bore to dissolve primer salts, since 
ordinary oil or nitro-solvent is sufficient 
for the purpose. One should not expect 
the new primers to actually do all the 
work, It is quite true that they help to 
keep rust out of the bore, but there is 
much more to do than that in order to 
keep a gun in first-class order. 


HE checkering on the stock and fore- 

end may in time fill up with dirt and 
dried oil. This can be removed and cleaned 
up by the very careful use of a small, 
sharp, triangular file. This is not a difficult | 
job if not overdone. It is not to be com- 
pared with doing actual checkering work. 

See that the firing pins are kept proper- | 
ly shaped. They should strike the center of 
the primer and should be rather dull and | 
round and smooth on the points. Sharp | 
or irregular plungers may puncture the 
primer and cause perhaps dangerous blow- 
backs, as well as irregular ignition. 

Keep the extractor rods true with their 
holes in the barrels or the gun will work 
stiffly, for no apparent reason. 

The hinge joint is the “solar plexus” 
of the double gun. See that it is kept free 
from dirt or grit and well lubricated. 
Looseness is caused much more by abrasion 
and wear at this point than by the strain 
of firing, in spite of some late opinions 
to the contrary. If the bolts are removed 
and a light string tied around the barrels 
to hold them shut, the gun can be fired 
repeatedly without flying open. 

In conclusion, a few cautions and 
“Don'ts” come to mind. Most of them 
ought not to be necessary. It would be 
expected that a man owning a fine gun 
would realize that it suffers greatly from 
abuse and would therefore exercise care 
in handling it, but observation leads to 
the belief that this is often not the case. 

Never place the gun on a strand of wire 
in order to press the wire down in getting 
through a fence. Put it through before | 
you, barrel first and see that the stock | 
does not catch on any of the wicked 
barbs. Let the rule be to save the gun 
first. Your old shooting rags can easily be 
sewed up or replaced, your hide will heal | 
and forget a scratch in a few brief days, 
while one on a fine gun stock will prob- | 
ably remain an eyesore forever. 

A good, strong case is a necessity. The 
best protection is afforded by the stout 
oak and leather trunk cases, even though | 
they are heavy and rather expensive. A | 
full-length canvas or other cover should 
be had for carrying the gun in car or 
boat when not in its own case. Also see | 
that it is not placed where man or dog 
can lean upon it or knock it down nor 
where it can fall against other guns or 
hard objects. Damascus barrels, particu- 
larly, are extremely easy to dent or mar. 
Only a few days ago I saw a moron | 
place a fully-loaded auto-loading gun | 
against the fender of a car and marvel | 
that it didn’t go off when the car was | 
driven away! In canoe or rowboat, the 
gun is not likely to become scratched but | 
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A Veteran 
Hunter 2rifes 


4 Firestone 





Typical of the letters cndorsing Firestone Foot- 
wear is this letter from Mayor Beacom. The de- 
pendability, the sure service and extreme comfort 
of Firestone hunting and fishing boots, is the 
added value for which no extra charge is made. 
The Forester (above) is a leather top over, the 
Sportpac (center) an all-rubber hunting boot of 
beige and the Sporting boot (below) with exclu- 
sive Firestone adjusting strap, are all light in 
weight but surprisingly wear-resisting. 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR CO. 
HUDSON MASS. 























ALL WOOL 
WATERPROOFED 
HUNTING SUITS 





Made by the origi- 
nators of woolen 
hunting garments 
and backed by 102 
years of service. 
These garments are 
made of 30 ounce, 
waterproofed _fa- 
bric, lined through- 
out, tailored to fit. 
made to withstand 
the most strenuous 
wear. Most popular 
hunting suit in 
America. 
WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 

John Rich & Bros., Woolrich, Pa. 

Kindly send your catalog immediately. 
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For Popular Bolt Action 





Get this new No. 


or 66, 
59 or 60, 
shot or repeater). 


.22 Rifles 


NEW LYMAN 
No. 55 
Receiver Sight 


Well designed and 
built 


$2.00 


55 sight if you shoot a Stevens 65 
Savage 3, Remington 33 or 34, Winchester 
Iver Johnson X, Western Field (single 
Designed for each particular rifle 


for accurate shooting. Mounts securely with two 


screws, 


Fits snugly on extreme rear of receiver. 


Gives long distance between front 


and rear sights. 
disc, Windage and elev. 
No stock cut. 
Quick release elev. 
feature. Strongly constructed. Price 
$2.00. 
your dealer or direct. 


IVORY BEAD FRONT SIGHTS 


a & 


"rR 


Lyman aperture 
adjustment. 
No bolt interference. 
slide. Stop screw 


Tap and drill 50 cents. At 





vory Bead No. 
ted ba = sight 
or rifles. $1.00. 


1A tang sight for 
sporting rifles. urn 
down peep, $4.50. 


26 carbine Sper. 
lt , OO silver 
0 


Send 10c for new Lyman Catalog 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 








A SACRIFICE !! ! 


Superb pair English ~ eh hed 
12 gauge light Purdey grouse or quail 
guns with sole leather trunk. Finest guns 
money can buy. Value $2300. Emergency 
sale price complete, $800. Can be seen in 
New York City. Write Box 11], 

Field & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 














eet Ok DUCK 
CALL 


At your dealer's 


or direct upon re- The best strictly handmade duck 


: . call on the market. Perfectly 
ceipt of price tuned by an experienced duck 
$3.00 hunter. Descriptive circular Free. 


Send money order and sare time. 





Novelty Sales Co., Box 575, Memphis, Tenn. 
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beware of placing it flat on the seat or 
thwarts of a motorboat, as the vibration 
will likely scratch both barrels and stock. 

Don’t slam the piece shut or jerk it 
open violently. This is a frequently noted 
sign of ignorance or disrespect for a gun. 
Place the ball of the right thumb so 
that it will catch the lever just before it 
gets back to closed position. This can be 
done quite as quickly as the wrong way 
after a little practice and nothing, unless 


it is grit, will make a gun loose in the 
joints any sooner. 

Remember that a fine gun is a delicate 
and perfectly adjusted instrument and is 
worthy of reasonable care and considera- 
tion. The shooter who has one and is too 
lazy or unwilling to give it the care it 
merits, should give or sell the gun te 
someone who can appreciate it and get 
a gas pipe for himself, or better yet, quit 
shooting and take up some other sport. 


THE SHOTGUN CHOKE 
By C. T. Ervin 


HE choke has been in use on shot- 

guns for nearly as many years as the 
shotgun has been a recognized piece of 
hunting equipment. Many theories have 
been suggested in an attempt to explain 
the action of this little-understood method 
of boring guns, which prevents shot 
charges from being excessively scattered. 
No doubt, in years past, many people have 


cylinder-bore shotguns throw a great deal 
of light on this much-discussed question. 
Photographs were taken of the charge of 
shot from a shotgun having a 28-inch full- 
choked barrel firing a certain lot of shells. 
The experiment was then repeated, firing 
shells of the same lot, from a 28-inch 
cylinder-bore barrel. The results give a 
direct comparison of the effect produced 





Courtesy Peters Cartridge Co. 


Fig. 1. Spark photograph of the charge froma high-velocity shell loaded with 114 ozs. 

of No. 6 chilled shot. It was made at a distance of four feet from the muzzle and 

fired from a cylinder-bore gun. Velocity, 1400 feet per second. The dark curved 

line from top to bottom of photograph ob pe extreme right represents a portion of a 
sound wave 


advanced the explanation presented later 
in this article, but, if so, such discussion 
has not received popular attention. 

The purpose of this article is to present 
photographic evidence which reveals the 
effect of the choke in producing close pat- 
terns and not to give a general discussion 
of all of the causes of the spreading of 
shot. Recent experiments with choke- and 


by a choke-bore gun with that produced 
by a cylinder-bore gun. 

Representative photographs from both 
of the above tests are shown in Figures 
1 and 2. Figure 1 shows a photograph of 
a charge of shot from a cylinder-bore 
gun approximately four feet from the 
muzzle. An examination of this photo- 
graph will show that the outline formed 


Fig. 2. Photograph of the charge from a high-velocity shell loaded with 1% ozs. of 
No. 6 chilled shot, at a distance of four feet from the muzzle, fired from a full-choke 
gun. Velocity, 1400 feet per second. Sound wave is shown just ahead of shot 


Courtesy Peters Cartridge Co. 
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by the group of individual pellets has 
somewhat increased in width and de- 
creased in length with respect to its di- 
mensions at the muzzle. The shot pellets 
have been in close contact at the muzzle, 
the diameter of which is roughly indicated 
by the height of the rectangular-appearing 
wad just back of the shot. Figure 2 shows 
a photograph of the charge of shot from 
the same lot of shells fired under like con- 
ditions, except that the barrel was choke- 
bored. This shot charge is obviously 
lengthened out considerably more than 
that shown in Figure 1, and has not been 
appreciably widened except at the rear 
of the charge. The leading part of the 
shot charge in Figure 2 is narrower and 
longer than that shown in Figure 1. It is 
obvious that there is considerable open 
space in the shot charge. In case the ques- 
tion of the effect of air resistance on de- 
formed pellets during this first four feet 
is raised, it may be added that these same 
characteristic shapes of the charge exist 
immediately outside of the muzzle. The 
effect is more pronounced and is easily 
seen by casual observation at four feet, 


1S 





hence photographs at this distance are | 


shown. 


HESE illustrations, supported by fur- 


ther evidence to be presented later, | 


show that the choke has the following ef- 
fect: When the shot reach the choke, prac- 
tically all of them behind the first layer or 
so are subjected to a decrease in velocity 
(relative to the average velocity of all of 
the shot, although it is probable that a 
very few pellets on the leading end under- 
go a slight increase in velocity), this de- 
crease being more pronounced toward the 


rear of the charge. This separates the shot | 


by small distances at the muzzle. This | 
p | 


effect should not be confused with the 
rather wide-spread belief that the choke 
holds back only the wads for an instant 


to prevent their disturbing the shot charge. | 


Examination of several hundred 
photographs of shot charges near the 
muzzle has been made and not one of them 
shows any evidence of the wads being 
separated from the shot charge by the 
action of the choke. 

After the entire charge has emerged 
from the choke, the wads, being sub- 
jected to a propelling pressure of approxi- 
mately 2000 pounds per square inch at 


spark | 


the muzzle, are in contact with the rear | 
pellets of the charge, tending to accelerate | 


them as soon as the decelerating action 
of the choke is removed. Incidentally, a 


discussion of this effect, as it concerns | 


patterns, appeared in The American Rifle- | 


man, June, 1929. Some of the pellets 
ahead of the wads are thus forced out- 
ward for a distance, but a large part of 
the charge continues in flight unaffected 
by the wad disturbance, because the com- 
bined resistance of the shot and air soon 
makes the wad velocity decrease. There- 
fore, from the muzzle on outward, the 
shot are not violently forced against each 
other in the major part of the charge. 
This is because the wad disturbance 
reaches only a relatively few of the shot 
to give them scattering forces. 

Considering the case of the cylinder- 
bore gun, there is no retarding force on 
a part of the shot charge. Therefore, close 
contact exists between the shot in prac- 
tically all of the charge, immediately after 
discharge from the muzzle. In this case 
a larger part of the charge is subjected 
to the scattering influence of the felt wads 
as they are released. 

Thus, we find that the choke, in accom- 
plishing its purpose, does so by exerting 
a stringing effect on the shot charge as 
it leaves the muzzle. This protects the 
forward part of the charge from being 
scattered by wads on which considerable 
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fz” In the long crawl after that buck ante- 
1 ac “lope... in the stealthy tread into the 
soundless sanctuaries of the moose...or 


with the dash and scramble of the pack 

after wolf, bear, and mountain “‘cat,” 

your most dependable companion will 

be a Savage Hi-Power lever or bolt ac- 
tion repeater. 


Model 996 Lever Action 


For those who prefer the lever type —the 
famous 99G. One of 8 styles and § calibers. 
Each has the original Savage hammerless, 
solid breech, lever action; Hi-Pressure steel 
barrel, polished breech bolt, case hardened 
lever, blued receiver and raised ramp front 
sight base; Model G, illustrated, has shot- 
gun butt, full pistol grip with stock and forearm 
of checkered Desde walnut. In calibers: .22 
Hi-Power, .30-30, .303, and .250-3000 with 
22-inch barrel, .300 with 24-inch barrel. Model 
99 prices range upward from $41.25 
Model 40 Bolt Action 
For those hunters who prefer a bolt action, the 
Model 40 Super-Sporter is the ideal, safe, quick 
and smooth-working repeater. It has detachable 
box type magazine (5 a adjustable flat open 
rear, and white metal bead, ramp base, front 


aS = 


SS .. Fe ee _ sight, one piece walnut stock. In calibers .30-06 
Price Price Springfield, .30-30, .250-3000 and .300 Savage. 
$54.45 838.50 Model 40 price, $38.50 


Write for descriptive literature, and see these trophy-getters at your dealer’s 
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SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
UTICA, N. Y. 


Use ‘Savage Ammunition for Best Results 














Make every shot count 
on your hunting trip 


Whether you go after deer or moose, or rabbit, squirrel, quail 
or grouse, or migratory game birds, a clean gun bore is neces- 


sary for accuracy. 

HOPPE’S “Scent NO. 9 
SOLVENT ° 

will quickly remove every trace of leading, powder residue 

and metal fouling, and PREVENT RUST. Should be 

used after each day’s shooting. Take a 2 ounce bottle on 

your trip. 

For the moving parts of your guns, use HOPPE’S LUBRI- 
CATING OIL—High viscosity, very penetrating, and will not 
gum. In 1 and 3 ounce cans. . i 
Sold by dealers everywhere. Send for Gun Cleaning Guide 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 


2310 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 














Kalamazoo Canvas Boats For the Duck Season 
Go to the Heart of the Feeding Grounds—Hunt where others can’t in a 
Folding Canvas Boat—Sturdy—Compact—Light. Oars—motor—paddles, 
SPECIAL OFFER TO DUCK HUNTERS—SAVE 10% 
Special prices on all boats for limited time only. Buy a safe, non-sink- 
able puncture-proof boat on a money-back guarantee. 
Kalamazoo Canvas Boat Co., 492 Harrison Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


























Here’s a 1932-3 budget f: 
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suggested by Red Head: 
No,GB GB Wenting Coat 
(with blood - proof 


Total (tax — 312.00 00 
Believe it or those 


ices genuine 
eat C nr te oe prices 


Just ask your dealer. 
Descriptive folder 
on request 
Red Head Brand Co. 
929 W. Chicago Ave. 

ahr: Chicago, fu. 
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KA-BAR 


“Old Timer” 
Trapper’s Knife 


The trapper’s knife that 
the Old Timers swear by, Re 
designed by E. W. Conk- \, é 
lin, famous Adirondack jf 
guide and trapper. He 
says: “The blades are per- 
fect for skinning and are 
the finest in quality and 
shape I ever saw.” 
A handy knife 
round any hunting 
or fishing camp. 





knives are 
sold by first 
class dealers throughout 
the country. “Old Timer” 
Trapper’s knife $1.75. 


Length closed 414” 


For catalog of KA-BAR out- 
door knives write Dept. C-2 


URSBORS CUTLERY co. INC. 
OLE YORK 
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gas pressure exists after leaving the 
muzzle. These results make it appear rea- 


| sonable that at longer ranges the stringing 








| effect will be more pronounced with the 


choke-bore gun than with the cylinder- 
bore gun. Tests which were made over a 
range of 12% yards verify the above 
assumption and show that the length of 
shot strings from a full-choke gun over 


These photographs were made at the same 
distance from the muzzle (12% yards) 
with the same lot of shells and the charges 
were both fired from 28-inch barrels. 

To sum up, the photographic evidence 
presented in this article shows that the 
choke retards the rear part of the shot 
charge—not the wadding alone as is some- 
times suspected—in varying degrees. As 





Courtesy Peters Cartridge Co. 


Fig. 3. A true scale reduction of photographs of the charge from a high-velocity 

shell loaded with 1%, ozs. of No. 6 chilled shot, at a range of 1244 yards from the 

muzzle, The charge illustrated in the top photograph was fired from a cylinder- 
bore gun and that in the bottom photograph was fired from a full-choke gun 


| this range are, for the average, 35 per 
cent longer than those from a cylinder- 
- gun. However, at this distance it is 
not impossible that the length of the string 
will partly be influenced by the air resis- 
tance over the range, affecting any pellets 
which may be very severely deformed. 
Nevertheless, the existence of evidence at 
the muzzle that the charge is slightly 
lengthened by the choke means that it 
must be directly responsible for a con- 
siderable amount of the stringing by vary- 
ing the velocity of the individual pellets 
of the charge at the muzzle. 

Figure 3 shows a reproduction, to the 
same scale, of charges of shot from a 
cylinder-bore gun (top photograph) and 
a full-choke gun (bottom photograph). 


the wads are released from the gun, they 
are not capable of producing a distur- 
bance which will extend forward in the 
charge and reach the major part of the 
pellets, because there exists a relatively 
long distance from the rear to the front 
of the charge. Therefore, only a few of the 
shot are scattered by the wad pressure 
(see photograph No. 2), those scattered 
being at the rear of the charge. 

The retarding influence on a part of 
the charge, exerted by the choke, is to a 
large extent responsible for the stringing 
of shot. The total length of the shot string 
from a full-choke gun at 12% yards is 
35 per cent longer than that from a cylin- 
der-bore gun at the same range, if both 
barrels are 28 inches long. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


AN ALL-ROUND REVOLVER 


Capt, Curtis: 

What do you think of the new Smith and 
Wesson .38-44 Outdoorsman’s Revolver as an 
all-round gun? This is also intended for travel- 
ing throughout the West and Mexico and also 
as a pot gun on hunting tri 

Would their K-22 rn give me 
about the same grip and feel as the .38-44, not 
considering weight? 

What is your favorite all-round hand gun? 

Can you tell me where can obtain full in- 
formation about the U. S. Revolver Association 
or any similar organization? 

Do you think the adjustable sights on a Colt 
revolver superior to those on a Smith, and 

Jesson or is it merely a matter of taste? 

Do these sights ever shoot loose from their 
adjustments? 

Nhich is the best way to remove a damaged 
barrel from a Colt or Smith and Wesson re- 
volver and fit it with a new one? 

What is meant by the expression that a re- 
volver will ‘“‘shoot loose”? 

Ramon SHADE. 


Ans.—It is my opinion that a .38 revolver 
shooting the .38-44 cartridge, such as the Smith 
and Wesson Outdoorsman’s Model, is the best 
all-round sidearm in the world. The K-22 Out- 
doorsman will give you exactly the same grip 


and feel as the .38-44. With the two of them, 
you will be admirably fitted for every purpose 
for which a pistol or revolver is used. 

I have no preference as regards the Colt 


and Smith and Wesson sights. Neither of them 
ever shoot loose or get out of adjustment. 

The best way to replace a barrel on a Colt or 
Smith and Wesson revolver is to send the gun 
back to the factory and let them do it. Revolvers 
y na frequently shoot loose. That is, the cylin- 

er becomes loose in the frame. Sometimes con- 
siderable play develops so that the bullets do not 
center with the barrel and, as a result, shear off 
one side of them, with impaired accuracy. 

One of my favorite all-round handguns is the 
Colt Officer’s Model for the .38 Special cartridge. 

The address 4 the U. S. Revolver Associa- 
tion is % Mr. R. D. Jones, Secretary, Smith 
and Wesson Company, Springfield, ass. 

Suootine Eprror. 


NEEDS A LARGER FIELD 


Captain Curtis: 


I have a Remington .30-30 automatic rifle, 
Model 1900. I used to kill deer and turkey at 
two hundred —. Now my eyes are failing 
and I cannot so well. Could I put a paane 
sight on this one-tee a Lyman No. 5A or No. 
438 Field? I thought this would be all right for 


my eyes, 
A. K. Haynes. 


Ans.—I don’t consider an automatic rifle the 
best on which to use a telescope sight, because 
the automatics are made with a wider tolerance 
in chamber dimensions than most hand-operated 
guns, in order to facilitate the automatic func- 
tioning of the cartridge, and this, of course, 
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doesn’t promote accuracy. In other words, while 


the average good automatic has all the accu- 
racy required for deer and turkey hunting up 
to two hundred yards, it would fail to be a pre- 
cision gun on which a telescope would show a 
noticeable improvement in range and that is 
what most people buy telescopes for. 

However, I note that your eyes are failing 
and for this reason the ‘scope has another and 
added importance. I would suggest a ’scope with 
a very low magnification, giving high illumina- 
tion and a wide field of vision, such as the Zeiss 
Zeilklein or a Hensoldt Zeilklein and fitted to a 
Griffin and Howe mount. 

Such an outfit will cost about $65.00 but the 
Lyman- No. 5A or No. 438 ’scope would be ut- 
terly useless for the purpose you have in mind, 
in view of the very narrow field of vision and 
low luminosity. You cannot use them for quick 
shots in uncertain light satisfactorily. 


SHootine Eptror. 


DANGEROUS 


Capt. Curtis: 

Are the bolts of most bolt-action guns inter- 
changeable? I mean, of course, among rifles 
of the same model, caliber, etc. For instance, 
would the bolt of a certain Springfield function 
perfectly in another Springfield of the same 
caliber? If not, would this be due to a differ- 
ence in the head-space? What would be the re- 
sult of using a bolt in a gun in which it did 
not fit? 

The reason I want to know all this is that 
I have a chance to trade a rifle I have now for 
a good Springfield Service Rifle. This rifle, along 
with several others, was used by a certain 
school in their color guard and , in afraid 
that these boys in fooling around the rifles, may 
have mixed up the bolts. Is there any way in 
which I can p Rael men if this is the case? 

I would also like to know if there would 
be any marks on the bolts which might corres- 
pond to similar marks or serial numbers on the 
receivers, in order that it might be possible to 
find the proper bolt for the particular gun in 
which I am interested. 


Wititiam B. Rucer. 


Ans.—Whereas the bolt from one bolt-action 
rifle by a good maker can generally be used 
in another rifle of the same make, this practice 
is not to be commended. Though it will appar- 
ently fit the rifle, the head-space between them 
is often quite different. One will fit up close 
to the breech when a cartridge is in the cham- 
ber and another will allow sufficient thousandths 
of an inch play between the head of the shell 
and the base of the cartridge. 

When pressures, as they so frequently do 
with high-velocity rifles, run up about 50,000 
pounds to the square inch, this is extremely 
dangerous. Cartridges are liable to spread oc- 
casionally, the brass will give way and if 
the gases are driven back through the bolt, it 
may have a very disastrous effect upon the 
eyes of the shooter, even if the gun is not 
wrecked by the process. 

I have an extra bolt for a Springfield which 
I secured to carry with me on big-game hunts 
into the North Country where one is far re- 
moved from supplies but I had this one accur- 
ately gauged and head-spaced to suit my rifle, 
so that it is completely interchangeable with the 
original bolt. 

You are so near New York, it will be no 
difficult job for you to bring the Springfield 
which has been offered to you into some gun- 
smith and have him head-space it and advise you 
if the shell that is in it was made for it or at 
least suitable for it. There are no marks on the 
holt to tell you whether it was made for a cer- 
tain gun or not. 

SHootine Eprtor. 


.45-70-500 SPRINGFIELD 


Suootinc Epitor: 

Having inherited a rifle and being somewhat 
limited as to time and money in the use of it, 
I am taking advantage of your service in order 
to get the most good out of what time and money 
are spent. 

The rifle is—don’t laugh—an .1884 flip-up 
Springfield .45-70. It is apparently in perfect 
condition as to bore and action. 

How does this rifle compare with other rifles 
of this caliber as to range and accuracy—the 
Winchester Model ’86 for instance? How does 
the .45-70, in general, compare with other 
large cartridges? 

Could the Winchester high-velocity 300-grain 
cartridge be used with safety in this gun? If so, 
how would the fesults compare with the standard 
405-grain cartridge? 


A dealer in Philadelphia lists a_ car- 
tridge with a 500-grain bullet. How would this 
compare with the 405? However, these car- 


tridges as well as their other .45-70’s are listed 
at sixty cents a box, whereas Winchester’s cost 
i $1.40, so they are probably as old as the 
rifle. 

Ermer C. Sanrorp. 


Ans.—Your 1884 Springfield .45-70 is a very 
antiquated rifle. There are still lots of them to 
be had around the country, in second-hand mil- 
itary-supply stores. You can usually pick one up 
for about $5.00. The gun is very accurate but is 
what we might consider an obsolete type today 


and is made for an almost obsolete cartridge. 1 


wouldn’t recommend your using it for any 
serious purpose. Better just keep it as an heir- 
loom to hang on the wall or stand in the corner. 


It has remarkably fine accuracy even up to 
1200 yards and some great records were made 
with it at Creedmoor during the late 80's. Of 
course, it is a very much clumsier rifle than the 
Model ’86 Winchester. Using the same car 
tridge, this = will naturally develop as much 
power but then again, it is only a single shot. 
_ The difficulty with this cartridge is that, while 
it is a good one for the target at known range, 
the trajectory is so fearfully high because of its 
low velocity, that you cannot judge game shoot- 
ing ranges with sufficient accuracy to make 
telling shots over 150 yards. 

You can use the Winchester 300-grain high- 
velocity cartridge in your rifle but you will fin 
that it is not as accurate as the Government 
load with the 500-grain bullet. 

The graduations on the rear sight do not stand 
for any specific range. These must be found out 
by trial and error to suit the individuality of 
the shooter. 

SHootine Epirtor. 


STAR-GAUGE BARRELS 


Capt. Curtis: 

Just a little more advice please, I have not 
decided on what kind of a rifle to get. The 
Sedgley and the Griffin and Howe both look 
good to me but are just a little expensive. 

f I could get a service Springfield, would it 
require new sights and a sporting stock or do you 
think that I could shoot fairly accurate at three 
hundred yards with the service stock and sights? 

A reserve officer said the star-gauged barrel 
was the only really accurate barrel worth having 
in a Springfield. 

Do Sedgley and Griffin and Howe handle 
them? I can find nothing about it in their 
catalogue. What is the big advantage of a star- 
gauge barrel? 

ught a service Springfield with a star- 
gauge barrel and then bought new sights and 
had it restocked, it would be too expensive. 
. B. CaLctanan. 


Ans.—Griffin and Howe sporting Springfields 
do come high, though they are worth every bit 
of it. You could hardly get a high-class con- 
verted Springfield for less than the Sedgley job 
costs. Of course, if you join the National Rifle 
Association, which is $3.00 per year, and bought 
a National Match Springfield for about $42.00, 
you could, at a later date, equip it with a No. 
48 Lyman rear sight for $11.00. Eventually you 
could have the stock shaped down, a pistol grip 
let into it, have it checked, etc., for about $15.00 
more, but you see where you would get—just 
about back to what the Sedgley would cost you 
in the first place. 

The military sight is no good for game shoot- 
ing. You have to dismiss that from your mind 
but, of course, you can get along without doing 
anything to the stock. 

As a matter of fact, there is acting to this 
star-gauging idea at all. A star-gauge barrel is 
no different from any other barrel. It doesn’t 
shoot any more accurately than any good barrel 
that is not star-gauged. There is no magic in 
star-gauging. The only thing it means is that 
the barrel has been accurately measured with a 
micrometer gauge every inch from its breech to 
its muzzle, so that you know before you shoot 
it that it is a perfect bore and, consequently, will 
be accurate. Nine out of ten rifles that are not 
star-gauged will pass the star-gauge test. Con- 
sequently, the chances are nine to one that if 
you don’t get a star-gayge barrel, you have as 
good a one as you would have if you did get one. 

Suootinc Epiror. 


.30-06-150 
Captain Paut A. Curtis: 


For my Model 95, .06 Winchester, I am using 
150-grain war-time ammunition. What weight 


| 





bullet in modern ammunition would you recom- | 


mend? The rifle is sighted in for war-time am- 
munition and I would like to have modern soft- 
— ammunition for fall hunting, without 


having to bother to change the sights. This | 


war-time stuff is great for woodchucks and is 
cheap to shoot and keeps one in good hunting 


form for fall. 
P. J. Apsort. 


Ans.—I would urge you not to use any of 
the extremely high-velocity loads, such as the 
150-grain bullet, at 3000 feet velocity or the 
180-grain at 2700 feet or the 220-grain Ex ress 
at 2400 foot seconds in your 1895 model Win- 
chester, as the pressures run too high for a lever- 
action arm. The 150-grain load as produced by 
Peters, Remington, Wiashectart and the Western 
Cartridge Company, having a velocity between 
2710 and 2760 feet per second, according to 
which one you are talking about, is perfectly 
safe and certainly the best load for an all-round 
weapon such as yours, to be used on deer and 
bear in the Adirondacks and woodchucks during 
the summer, 

I particularly recommend these loads, because 
I note that your rifle has already been sighted 
for the 150-grain war-time ammunition and will 
in consequence shoot to the same point of im- 
pact. 

Snootinc Eprtor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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WATER PROOF 
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Fleece 
Lined! 


You could play a fire-hose on my new water- 
proof Buck Skein Jacket and, though the force 
of the water would knock one over, not a 
drop would seep through. 


This process, developed exclusively for me by 
Du Pont, makes Buck Skein waterproof — 
100% waterproof — bone dry waterproof! 


1 added another feature this year —a warm 
soft fleece lining. You, outdoor men, will ap- 
preciate this extra warmth. Buck Skein also 
washes as easily and as clean as a handkerchief. 


“Your Money Back” is my long standin 
uarantee if a Buck Skein fades or shrinks. { 
urther guarantee my new Buck Skein 100% 

waterproof 


Made in two styles, (1) with live wool belt 
band as pictured above; and (2) with Buck 
Skein self-bottom band, Cossack style, as 
ictured to the right. The Cossack model has 
leather trimmed set in pock- 
ets instead of flap pockets 
and an adjustable leather 
strap to reef in at the waist. 
100% waterproof and fleece 
lined. ears like saddl 
leather. 







lf your dealer is all sold 
out, wrap up your check 
for $4.50 in my coupon be- 
low and I'll send you m 





new Du Pont waterproofed, BUCK SKEIN 
stormproofed Buck Skein. COSSACK 
JACKET 


Buck S tiun Soe 


LUSTBERG NAST & CO., Inc. Makers 
Dept.C11,40 Worth St., New York Cit 
See that I get the new waterproof Buck 
Skein at the old price of $4.50. 
Check here 
Buck Skein Du Pont Jacket $4.50 
Buck Skein “ Cossack Jacket $4.50 FJ 
(either with Talon Fastener $5.50) Fj 


Chest or Neckband size 
Here is my checkO or money orderO 
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CHAMPIONSHIP OF UNITED STATES 


Team, Individual and Ladies’ Championships 


Harry Hathaway, of Dighton, 
Massachusetts, go the nation’s high- 
est skeet honors—first for his bril- 

liant performance in winning the open 
Great Eastern Individual Skeet Cham- 
pionship against the best the East could 
produce with the rare score of 99 and 
second, for his victory in the .410 event. 

Greatest of all shoots in skeet history 
was that held at Lordship, Connecticut, 
on September 17th and 18th, with 131 en- 
tries. Seen from the lighthouse on the 
point, with the ocean on the east, the 
panorama of the three skeet-field layouts 
made an imposing picture. The weather 
was perfect, except for a tricky breeze 
which kept the contestants on the alert 
at all times and brought out the best that 
was in them. 

Hathaway came into the individual 
event unattached, fresh from his victory 
the day before in the .410-bore event. He 
faced a field of aces which crowded him 
from the start and hounded him to the 
end. There were five 98's tied for high 
gun. Hathaway's 74 straight in the first 
three events gave him a sporting chance. 
He took it, broke his bird smartly in the 
vicinity of Station No. 8, broke his last 
pair of doubles, and turned to face a gal- 
lery estimated at two thousand people. 
His father witnessed the event. 

Strange where went the mighty names 
of skeet during the shoot !—Frank Rock- 
wood, Jr. Augie Macone and Art 
Strahlendorf who, three years ago, broke 
a hundred straight to win. It was a day 
when competition was keen, amazingly 
close. There were countless 97's, scores 
which would have won many a state shoot 
this year. But to Hathaway's coolness, 
his ability to shoot under pressure, went 
the extra bird that put him one notch 
above the others, gave him a clean sweep 
of both events at Lordship. 


IED at 98 were Hulsen, Roberts, 
Barstowe, O. Bunten and Ryan. Their 
scores were two targets higher than the 
winning score last year—Macone’s 96. 
On the shoot-off, Roberts dropped his 
very first target, going straight to a 24. 
With him went three others—Hulsen, 
Barstowe and Bunten. Ryan broke 23. 
His fatal bird was the outgoer from Sta- 
tion No. 7, after he had previously 
dropped the left-hand bird from Station 
No. 4. 
The four who emerged from the shoot- 
off moved to Field No. 3, close to the 
ocean, to begin the second event of their 
grind. Bunten, of Waltham, Mass., was 
the first to drop a target. Next was 
Hulsen, powerfully-built traffic policeman 
from Huntington, Long Island. But 
Barstowe, erstwhile famed Connecticut 
trapshooter, a man sixty-odd years of age, 


went straight, together with Roberts, 
yellow-sweatered veteran of the East 
Hampton Club, They finished their event 
after sunset of a shooting day that began 
before eight o’clock in the morning. 

It was a case of youth against age. 
Youth dropped the first bird, age the sec- 
ond, in a string which wound up as dusk 
gathered on still another tie. Both broke 
44, moved to a third field where the late 
light lingered and the sky-line was bet- 
ter. But a decision was reached between 
the contestants, since it was too dark for 
either of them to shoot. They will shoot 
off at Rockville, Connecticut, at some 
later date. 


MRS. SIDNEY R. SMALL, 
LADIES’ CHAMPION 


THIN margin of glory went to the 
none-too-bold prophets who pre- 
dicted that Mrs. Sidney R. Small, Coun- 
try Club of Detroit, Grosse Pointe Farms, 
Michigan, would win the Great Eastern 
States Ladies’ Championship. Mrs. Small 
won—on a bright, crisp, gusty day that 
made the targets duck and dive. This 
accounts, at least to a large extent, for 
the narrow margin of her victory over 
slender, far-less-experienced Mrs. R. G. 
Vance, of Waban, Massachusetts. 
At the turn of fifty, in the 100-target 
match, Mrs. Small’s score of 45 was high 


The East Hampton, L. I., Team, winning team of the G 
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Become 
a better 


Game 


Shot 


in a field of seven entries—all of them 
women shooters who have shot much, and 
most of whom are members of long stand- 
ing in the Twenty-Fivers’ Club. 

Trailing Mrs. Small, national ladies’ 
a by but a single target, were 

{rs. Wheeler of East Brewster, Massa- 
pe and Mrs. Vance. In the East, 
word had gone out about Mrs. Wheeler’s 
great victory in the Bay State ladies’ 
match, where, tied with Mrs. Vance, she 
won the shoot-off and the title with a 
beautiful 25. 

These two, tied again at the turn of 
fifty with 44, were marked shooters. It 
was Mrs. Vance’s opportunity to prove 
her metal in big-time competition, with 
which, as yet, she is not so familiar as 
the two other ladies shooting in her squad. 
Mrs. Vance’s form was better, easier— 
- her nerves more steady than in the 


Bay State event. Before she entered the 
match, she said: “I’m going to have a 
good time today. Not going to get ex- 
cited.” 

Mrs. Vance’s third round was her best 


of the four. Skeet’s most brilliant lady 
performer, Mrs. Small, dropped four for 
a 21. Mrs. Wheeler’s 19, her only bad 
round, put her three down to Mrs. Small 
and four down to Mrs. Vance whose 
crackling 23, despite the erratic targets, 
placed her one up on the entire field. 
Most interested of all spectators were 
three. Mr. H. B. Joy, of Detroit, was 
nervous and pulled grass for his home- 
club protégée. Mr. Wheeler, who had seen 
his wife win in such spectacular fashion 
a week before at Weston, Massachusetts, 


Great Eastern States Team and 


Individual Skeet Championship at Lordship, Connecticut. Score 469 x 500. From left 
to right: H. S. Roberts, Roger Skinner, Paul Skinner, L. Bauer and E. H. Wylie 
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watched in a high state of concentration. | 
Dr. Vance said little but had reason to | 
be proud of Mrs. Vance’s showing. 

The squad of three started their last 
round of the difficult and tricky No. 3 
field. Here Mrs. Small’s longer training | 
brought her the title by the narrow mar- 
gin of one bird. Mrs. Vance dropped five 
for a 20, Mrs. Small three for a 22, mak- | 
ing up her one bird deficit and forging | 








Mrs. Sidney R. Small of Detroit, Michi- 

gan, winner of the Ladies’ Championship | 

at the Lordship shoot, held on September 
17th and 18th. Her score was 88 x 100 


one target ahead. Mrs. Wheeler rallied 
sharply from her previous 19 and scored 
a 22 to bring her home a very close third. 
The finish of this match was watched 
by a large gallery which burst into ap- 
plause when Mrs. Wheeler, shooting last, 
smacked the last pair into dust over Sta- 
tion No. 8 They finished as follows: 
Mrs. Small, 88; Mrs. Vance, 87; Mrs. 
Wheeler, 85. 
Summary of scores: Mrs. Small, 
22, 21, 22—88. Mrs. Anna Mary they 
22, 22, 23, 20—87. Mrs. Gertrude Wheeler, 
21. 23, 19, 22—85. Miss Winifred Han- 
ley, 21, 22, 20, 19. Miss Helen McMillan, 
21, 21, 16, 22. Miss M. C. Barton, 15, 20, 
21, 18. Mrs. R. A. Fletcher, 14, 18, 17, 13. 


HATHAWAY WINS .410-BORE 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


HE Great Eastern States .410 Cham- | 

pionship went to short, sandy-haired, 
grey-eyed Harry Hathaway, winner of 
the Bay State .410 Championship. The 
high wind made record scoring with the 
pigmy bore well-nigh impossible, al- 
though Hathaway’s 44 in the fifty-bird 
event is considered exceptional. Close on 
his heels was little Augie Macone, the 
skeet dynamo of the Muskatequid Club of 
Concord, Massachusetts. Augie got away 
to a slow start, but on the tricky No. 3 
field, which, to the shooter appears to 
slant in all directions, broke a beautiful 
23 that gave him a total of 43, trailing 
Hathaway by one. 

Tied for third were L. D. Bolton and 
James T. McMillan, only members of the 
Detroit aggregation to win a place in the 
pigmy championship. On the shoot-off, 
diluted in its interest by the dramatic 
conclusion in the ladies’ event, Mr. Bol- 
ton won with 22, This tall, quiet secretary 
of the famed Detroit Club impressed 
everyone with his form and precision. 

H. C. Hathaway, winner, 21, 23—44. 
A. Macone, 20, 23—43. L. D. Bolton, 
22, 20—42. James T. McMillan, 20, 22— 
42. Dr. R. G. Vance, 21, 19—40. Johnny 
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. THE NEW 


SAVAGE 
AUTOMATIC 
SHOTGUN 
12 and 16 Gauge 
3-Shot and 5-Shot Models 








x &., reme in quality of workmanship, 
B reliability of action and speed of opera- 
tion, the Savage Automaticincorporates 


= all of the best features found in domes- 
tic and foreign recoil-operated guns. 


Built by the SAVAGE master-gun- 


makers for the sportsman whodemands 
——~ the best in a fast-handling, hard-shoot- 
ing single trigger, one barrel gun, 
where speed 


depends upon absolute reliability. 


is essential and success 


Ata relatively small investment, the 


Savage Automatic gives you a gun for 
wild-fowling, field use, or skeet, that 
reduces manual operations and recoil 
to the minimum, handles easily and 
quickly, and enables you to hold 
steadily and sight accurately under all 
shooting conditions. 


12 Gauge and 16 Gauge—all stand- 


ard barrel lengths, full choke, modified 
choke or cylinder bore. Barrels with 
solid shell 


furnished. 
See the Savage Automatic at your 


ribs or ventilated ribs also 


dealer’s. Write for illustrated catalog 
of Savage sporting arms. 














SAVAGE 


AUTOMATIC 
SHOTGUNS 





SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Utica, N.Y. 








FUR-FISH-GAME 


is just the magazine you have 
. It is edited 
















is a monthly publication of 
from 64 to 100 pages chock- 
full of interesting articles, il- 
lustrated with actual photos 
on HUNTING, FISHING, FUR 
FARMING, TRAPPING, ete. 






partments—The Gun 
; Fur Raising; Roots aad 
s; Auto Travel and Camp; 
Fish and Tackle; Woodcraft; 
The Fur Markets; Trapline; 
American Trappers Association; 
and Question Box. 
Price $2.00 year; 
25 cents copy 





Cover—Actual photos re- 
produced in natural colors. 


Special Get Acquainted Offer 
Six Months only 50c 








Clip this ad and send with 50c cash, check, or money 
order to 

FUR-FISH-GAME 
184 E. Long St. Pind Columbus, O. 
WE eG RGineeccrcteccccnsesconnnsaiiniccenoninanscvedtinitenstaitbeeasstenseresnscdetonene 
AAPOBS.....000-2...0cere0ve-onstesereseseersoserscesenesnsenenesessecasessssessssssssesssssnenenee | 





_On Sale at Newsstands ' 














$$ H O OT 
=Z7-EP-- 


Cost Half of Ordinary Cartridges 
Azetiabie in TEN high poner rifle tere 
30-30; .32 Winchester Special; .30-40; .30- 
300 Sea, -270 woe ok 250 Savage: 
-303 Savage; 7 m/m and 6.5 m/m. 

With Zip the rifle can be used for either 
medium range, or high power and long range. 
Ideal for indoor or outdoor target shooting, 
and 5 for small game. Accurate; no recoil; no 
smoke; little noise. No alterations to rifle; 
nothing to attach. You simply fill the maga- 
zine with ZIP ambers, loaded with our 
specially coveioges propellants, sealed against 
moisture in_ stro brass Vie and pr 
with REMINGTOS KLEAN 

Try Z1P—you will be cana at the re- 
sults and pleased at the low cost. 

ZIP CHAMBERS Each $1.00 

ZIP wanna f (50, propellan 

3 ballets) Pkg. $1.50 


Trial Offer ‘One Z1P enawae $150 


Prices F. O. B. San Francisco. If Foun Ps Dealer 
cannot supply you, we will ship direct Sos 
ify calibe en ordering. We = peppaieg IP 
—money refunded if not satis 


NATIONAL ARMS CO., Dept. 8 
1683 Folsom Street, San Francisco, California 











At last, a leather hunting coat thot 
meets the rigid requirements of veteran 
hunters. Made of soft, pliable, buffed 
horsehide. ABSOLUTELY WATER- 
PROOF. Roomy and comfortable. 
Will not scuff or tear. Lighter and 
tougher than conves. Will last o 
lifetime. Dead marsh gross color giving 





“broken-in” weather-scarred appeor- 
ance. Perfect for duck, rabbit or bird 
hunting. We hove yet to find a hunter 
who hasn't gone “nuts” about this coat 
Ponts, cap and shirt to match. Also 
expertly designed TRAP SHOOTING 
JACKET. Write for free catalog 
showing complete line of leather sport 
clothes. 

Manufacturers of quality Contes Soe ane 


. p root 
leather goods for 60 years.  algmenne 


BERLIN GLOVE CO. 


BERLIN, WISCONSIN 








DEPT.F 








MASSACHUSETTS 
and NEW JERSEY 


State 


Individual Skeet Titles 
Won with 


Cutts Compensators 


Ollie Mitchell of the Waltham Gun 
Club won the 1932 Massachusetts 
Individual Skeet Championship with 
a compensated gun, tying the record 
of 99, shot by EK. Pickering, 1932 
Connecticut titleholder. The Com- 
pensator scored again when Frank 
Traeger won the 1932 New Jersey 
skeet championship in tough com- 
petition and in bad weather. To all 
who use the Compensator comes a 
marked improvement in score. By 
changing the pattern control tubes, 
quickly attached or detached to 
Compensator, the same gun is ready 
for any type of game bird. Recoil 
greatly reduced. The Compensator 
guarantees clean kills, no cripples. 
For 12, 16 or 20 ga. guns, single shot, 
single bbl., repeating or autoloading. 


Send for free folder 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 








Manitoba Duck Boats 


Manufacturer’s stock— 
New 14-foot cedar duck 
, boats — ($51 models — 


erated) ..... closed at 
$27.50 each. 16-foot mod- 
els—$. 


Literature Sent 
Prompt Shipments 
(New guns will be accepted) 
ARNUL V. CLARINE 
Walker Minnesota 
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| Fredrickson, 18, 21—39. Ed. Smith, 20, 

oe George Jacklitch, 19, 17—36. 

. Joy, Jr., 16, 18—34. Frank Dick- 

erson, 17, 17—34. J. Hulsen, 16, 17—33. 

| R. Skinner, 16, 16—32. H. E. Ahlin, 
| 16, 16—32. Paul Skinner, 16, 16—32. 


|EAST HAMPTON, L. I, WINS 
GREAT EASTERN STATES TEAM 
|/CHAMPIONSHIP WITH 469 x 500 


HE summary of scores of the Great 
Eastern States Team and Individual 
Skeet Championship held at Lordship, 
, Conn., on Sept. 18th, were as follows: 
East Hampton, (L. L, New York) 
Skeet Team No. 1—R. Skinner, 24, 25, 
25, 20—94 ; H. S. Roberts, 24, 25, 25, 24— 
98; Ra 3auer, 24, 24, 23, 23—94; E. H. 
Wylie, 23, 22, 22, 20—87; P. Skinner, 
25, 25, 23, 23—96. Total team score—469. 





H. C. Hathaway of Dighton, Mass., win- 
ner of the Great Eastern States Open-to- 





All-Bore Individual Skeet Championship 
(99 x 100) and of the .410-Bore Champion- 
ship (44 x 50) 

Waltham (Mass.) Gun Club No. 1 
Team—T. Eley, 22, 24, 24, 24—94; O. 
Bunten, 24, 24, 25, 25—98: .. Mitchell, 
23, Ges oh 22—89 ; Dr. R. G. Vance, 
24, 20, 24, 25—93; O. Mitchell, 24, 22, 
24, 24-94. Team total—468. 

Wildwood Grove (N. J.) No. 1 Team— 
D. Bury, 25, 25, 23, 23—96; L. Del- 
monico, 23, 24, 25, 22—94; C. ret 
23, 24, 24, 24—95; Geo. Koeck, l, 23, 
24, 23—91; Dr. Barrett, 23, 21, 22 22— 
90. Team total—466. 

Sound Beach (Conn.) Skeet Club No. 
| 1 Team—C. Mortimer, 21, 21, 23, 23— 
| 88; J. A. Hutchinson, 22, 25, 25, 19—91; 
Ryan, 25, 25, 24, 24—98; G. Franks, 
24, 23, 23--92: H. Miller, 25, 25, 25, 

a) Team total—466. 
~ Country Club of Detroit, Mich—L. D. 
3olton, 25, 24, 24, 24—97; Mrs. S. R. 
Small, 22, 22, 22, 24—90; J. T. McMil- 
lan, 23, 20, 24, 22—89; H. B. Joy, Jr., 
24, 22, 23, 24—93; H. B. Joy, Sr., 23, 
22) 24, 22-91. Team score—460. 

Middle fie ld Skeet Club—C. A. Picker- 
ing, 25, 25, 22, 22—94; G. A. Olsen, 24, 
| 25, 24, 23—96; E. Cooley, ay ah ats 
21—88; F. Winter, 24, 24, 23, 1990: 
C. E. Lyman, 23, 23, 22, 23—91. Team 
——— 

ver & Under Skeet Club (N. J.)— 
Ic. ‘Tacklitch, 24, 22, 23, 22—91; E. E. 

Garland, 22, 24, 25, 24—95 : A. L. Strah- 
lendorf, 25, 24, 24, 2497 « i. H., 24, 22, 
| 20, 20--86; F. Treager, 21, 23, 24, 20— 
| 88. Team score—457. 

North Shore Skeet Club, Huntington, 

N. Y.—F. Dickerson, 24, 24, 23, 23—94; 
|G. E. Brush, 24, 19, "21, 21—85: LZ Hul- 





sen, 25, 25, 24, 24—98; G. Johnson, 
20, 22, 23, 23—88; W. Ketcham, 21, 20, 
23, 24—88. Team score—453., 

Hartford (Conn.) Fish & Game Assn. 
—F. Rockwood, Jr., 24, 22, 22, 22—90; 
A. Weatherhead, 23, 25, 22, 24—94; E.’F. 
White, 23, 22, 21, 25—91; F. Scott, 21, 
24, 23, 21—89; L. Peck, 20, 23, 21, 25— 
89. Team total—453. 

Remington Gun Club—J. L. Chisnall, 
aa; 2 21—88; A. G. Hamilton, 24, 
21, 19, $6. G. Nothnagle, 25 24, ral 
2496 ; A. B. rg 24, 20, 22 23—89: 
G. & Silvers, 2h, 23, Bo. Team 
score—451. 

Bay View Skeet Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
—Van Wagner, 24, 25, 22, 24—95 ; D. Sklar. 
24, 24, 25, 24—97; M. Zilinski, 22, 22, 18, 
25—87 ; S. Simmonson, 25, 19, 21, 23—88; 
Dr. Layton, 22, 21, 18, 22—83. Team 
score—450. 

Essex (Conn.) Skeet Club—K. Neil- 
sen, 23, => 23, 23—92; J. H. Ott, a 24, 
22, 24—95; D. Moore, 22, " 22— 
89; L.. & Picmieat 24, 21, a er" 
5 ¥ Scholes, 22, 20, 17, os be Team 
ay oy > 

ew Haven (Conn.) Gun Club—L. 
veieee 23, 24, 25, 23—95; H. Art 
22, a 23, 2288: H. Stoddard, 24, 23, 
25, 24—96; J. McMillan, 23, 18, 17, 22— 
80—B. Claridge, 20, 22, 21, 23—86. Team 
total—445. 

Summary: Individual scores of shoot- 
ers unattached to club teams: Miss W. 
Hanley, 22, 22, 20, 18—82; E. Sransky, 
20, 23, 25, 22—90; J. D. Long, 22, 21, 24, 
23—90; L. Serleto, 20, 13, 18, 17—68; 
R. Mitchell, Jr., 18, 20, 18, ig—74; 7. &. 
Hathaway, 24, 25, 25, 25—99 99 ; R. W. 
Cram, 20, 23, 17, 24—84; J. H. Chisnall, 
Jr., 20, 24, 19, 24—87 : P. C. Croft, 21, 
19, 17, 21—78; oe Kelley (lowa 1932 
skeet champion), 22, 20, 24, 21—87; Miss 
Helen MeMillan, 22, 18, 16, 18—74: Miss 
M. C. Barton, 18, 16, 19, 18—71; A. 
Macone, 24, 23, 23, 25—95; Ed. W. Smith, 
24, 19, 14, 19—76; H. Tilton, 15, 20, 16, 
19—70; F. Hagan, 22, 22, 19, 14—77; 
T. H. Lincoln, 17, 20, 24, 20—81 : Wm. 
Crowell, 24, 21, 20, 2287 ; John Fred- 
erickson, 23, ys et 23—92; Stan. Wade, 

23, 22, 20, 21—86; Dr. P. C. Davis, * 
23, 21, 23—91; R. Merriman, 24, 24, 
22'-9 ; E. Pratt, 23, 3, 2, 25—96. 


NATIONAL TELEGRAPHIC 
RESULTS 


HE individual high score was turned 

in by Helwig, Lakeside Skeet Club, 
Youngstown, Ohio. His score was 100 
straight. 

High team scores: Dallas and Houston, 
Texas, team scores tied at 482 for team 
championship. 

Pacific Rod & Gun Club, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., team score 472. 

Note: the above scores are not final 
Other California teams have not reported 
at this writing. 

Southern Skeet Shooting Club and 
North Birmingham, Alabama, _ skeet 
clubs, 466 and 452 respectively. 


THE NEW SINGLE-CONTROL 
SKEET TRAPS 


N the early days of skeet shooting, the 

only traps available were light, prac- 
tice traps. Nearly all of the earlier skeet 
clubs were equipped with traps of this 
type, or adaptations of them. With the 
development of the game, however, and 
the great increase in the number of skeet 
shooters, it became apparent that there was 
a need for a new type of target-throwing 
equipment, especially designed for skeet, 
which would be faster, sturdier, more 
durable and more positive in operation and 
which would definitely codrdinate the op- 
eration of the two traps and control them 
from a single point. 

In response to this need, a new West- 
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ern single-control skeet outfit has been de- 
signed. 

The most important feature of the traps 
is that both traps are cocked as well as 
released by the operation of a single lever 
located behind Station 4. The two traps 
are not operated separately and indepen- 
dently but become a single, permanently 
coordinated unit. Control pipes are used 
instead of wires or cords, providing a solid 





connection from the traps to the control | 





The Western single-control skeet trap 


stand and eliminating the possibility of 


broken wires or slack cable during a 
shoot. 

In operation, either or both traps are 
cocked by a single forward motion of the 
control lever. In tripping or releasing the 
traps, the single lever functions somewhat 
like an automobile gear shift. In the for- 
ward end of the control-stand base are 
three slots. By shifting the lever into the 
left-hand slot, the targets from the left- 
hand or No. 1 trap are released. By shift- 
ing it to the right-hand slot the right- 
hand trap is released. By shifting it to the 
center slot, both targets are thrown at 
exactly the same instant. 

This single-control feature eliminates 
the difficult and arduous hand setting of 
the trap with the possibility of bent arms 
and carriers. This makes it possible for 
small boys, or members of the club, to 





The Western skeet-trap control stand 


take care of the loading of the targets in 
the carrier. 

Each trap and its control pipe are de- 
signed to be mounted on a single 4 x 6 
post. This method of installation is sim- 
ple and permanent and permits of mini- 
mum expense for trap-house construction. 

These new traps throw level tar- 
gets, true in flight and within the area 
prescribed by the rules, clearing the cen- 
ter post by the required 15 feet and pass- 
ing over the opposite trap house. 

Speed is not an important factor at 
small informal shoots. But at the larger 
clubs and tournaments, more shooters may 
be handled because these traps are simpler 
and faster in operation. 


(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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The Rod ard Oil 





fr Easy Cleaning 


They keep your Gun in , 
Perfect Shooting Trim 


The Rod—No wobbling—no bendi: ing—no comin 
apart in the barrel. Marble Rods “‘with the stee 
backbone” never jam patches in your barrel. 

The Oil—Cleans and oils at the same time. Dis- 
solves all powse rand ener residue, lubricates and 









protects barrel and mec 





shotguns, 60c. For revolvers, 


Marble’s Nitro- 
Solvent Oil 


Used by thousands of shoot- 
3 in finest 


Marble’s Rifle Clean 





caliber of gun. Price, $1. 














“= FREE BOOK ae 
—__ — 32 pages. Showing a complete line o 
benny cleaning implements. Also Mar- 
——wess ble’s Axes, Knives, Compasses, Sights and 
other items ev — Send 

Cos coupon or write toda 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
625 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U. S. A. 


FOR EVERY HOUR 





MARBLES 


CLEANING IMPLEMENTS 


Marble’s Anti-Rust Wick 
Saturate wick with Nitro-Solvent Oil and leave in 
barrel. State caliber or gauge. ‘tad rifles and 


Soft, brass gauze cleaner. Built on -- & wire to 
follow the twist and remove all residue. State caliber 
of gun. Price, 50c. For shotguns, 75c. 


Marble’s Revolver Rod 
Very compact outfit. All parts takedown 
and fit in nickel plated — Give 











Made in steel or brass with steel 
joints, this rod never wobbles, bends 
or comes apart in your barrel. The 
secret is in the steel swivel and steel 
joints. Comes complete with both 
jagged and slotted tips and adapter. 
Mention caliber and length of barrel. 


Price, $1.25. 
4 



































































LIVE DECOY DEVICES LISTEN. ALES : 
COLLARS OR LEG-BANDS Hunt in Real Comfort 
Sturdy construction. In- Bria-Shaps are thorn-proof, brier-proof, 
dispensable for anchoring water-proof. But they are comfortable. Posi- > 
duck and geese decoys. tively will not bind behind knees even <x 
when wet. Get_rid of stiff binding breeches 
. and leggings. Bria-Shaps are better, light- Qa 
er, cooler, and give both you and your > 
clothes real protection. On and off quicker — 
Sample by mail ee 
For Ducks, 25¢ For Geese, 35c tion. — 
THE BRIA-SHAPS CO., INC. < 
PATENT DECOY DUCK COLLAR CO, | Devt. F-4 Whitinsville, “Mass. — 
— 
812 SHERMAN STREET 
CIFTLE ROCK, ARK. The ra Sans Con In, Dent. FA 
Please send full information on Bria-Shaps. 
. Name | 
Circular FREE | Address State | 
N R d / NEW # IC TELESCOPIC 
OW MeCaady. Lyman LICK. rear mount 







Finest 


LYMAN 


Accurate and positive. % minute click adjustments for elevation and 
windage. Clicks sharp, distinct by feel and sound. 

Now furnished with all new Lyman 5A scopes complete with bases, 
two taps and drill for any rifle, $46.50. 


equipment for target shooting 


438 FIELD SCOPE 


With new 5A click rear mount Field Scope complete with 
bases, two taps and drill, for any rifle, $27.50. Price of 438 
Field Scope with regular Field rear mount, complete, $20.00. 


Send for free Scope folders 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 





> DUCK CALLS <¢ 


I will make you the finest GLODO TYPE of DUCK 





CALL, if you will send me full particulars of your 
DUCK CALL, 4 Metal Reeds, and my new | 
handbook “DUCKS, AND HOW TO CALL $5.00, 
Bock Alone $1.25 
TOM TURPIN 


shooting so I can make and tune ¢all to suit you. 
THEM”, all for 
1150 Eastmoreland Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 








Mount Birds, Animals = [Write for 
AT HOME FREE 
Let a Professional Taxidermist teach you. | BOOK 
Costs little. Personal instructions. 














Schmidt School 
of Taxiderm ermy 


Dept. 53, Memphis, Tenn. 
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End Pain Quickly 
SLEEP SOUNDLY 


2 Ml 
pain will goina few minutes. 
All it needs is a little Sloan’s, 


“The sore spot feels better now. Thank 
heaven it won’t keep me awake!” 






SORE MUSCLES 


—aches, pains 


Aching muscles need warmth — fresh 
blood to ease the stiffness. To rouse fresh 
blood quickly, pat on Sloan’s. No rubbing 
needed—Sloan’s goesrighttothesore spot. 
Pain is killed, muscles relax. You sleep. 
Get a bottle of Sloan’s today. Only 35¢. 


SLOAN’S 


World Famous Liniment 
used by 133 Nations 





“BERNARD” 
HUNTING SHOE 


The most practical and eco- 
nomical shoe ever made for 
the outdeorsman may be had 
with rubber or moccasin bot- 
toms, Med. & Wide widths. 
Send for Catalog and new 
prices. 
Old leather top rubbers 
rebuilt with Hunting 
Shoe Bottoms, $2.75; 
Moccasin Bottoms $3.50 
Postpaid. 


Mfg. W. B. HESCOCK, Freeport, Maine 
















THE POLY CHOKE 


IMPROVES YOUR SHOOTING 





Equip your pump or automatic with be adjustable choke 
—does not affect balance. 7 ditt 

simple turn of choke collar. 
ree infor- 


request. 
THE POLY CHOKE CO., Hartford, Conn. 








Improves your shooting! 









clear up the target—make t 
black blacker, remove L. 


catalog. 


508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


King’s Riflite Shooting gineese 


Used by all prominent shooters 
—rifle and shotgun. Send for 


F. W. King Opt. Co. 
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HIS MAJESTY THE GROUSE 
(Continued from page 38) 
course before he enters the woods and 
works his dog accordingly. I would like 
to take a straight course and an easy 
trail myself, but I am willing to take 
my birds where the dog finds them. 
Many a time I have seen a dog called 
off a warm scent because it chanced to be 
too far to the right or left of that pre- 
conceived straight line. More than once 
have I had a dog look me straight in the 
eye at such a time as though to say, 
“There he is again, yelling his head off 
for me to come in, and I know there’s 
a bird over there. Now what would you 
do?” And I have to answer, “Better mind 
him, old fellow. It’s too bad, but you'll 
probably get a trimming if you don't. We 
know the bird is there, you and I, and 
perhaps the next time we come in here 
he will be on our line of march. Better 


| go back.” 


| with a 


| of him that money 


WILL not whip my dog. I might slap 
him with my hat or switch him lightly 
branch, but a whip—never. A 
whip in the hands of any man makes him 
an inferior being. I approve of the force 
system in training, but that phrase is 
wrongly interpreted far too often. Too 
many men think the system consists of 
knocking the dog down with a club each 
time he does a thing of which they, with 
their undoubtedly superior knowledge, dis- 
approve. 

My dog must think more of me than 
of anything else in the world. If he does 
not watch my every move and follow me 
from room to room about the house, he 
is not worth his salt. The next require- 
ment must be intelligence, a commodity 
which he has or has not at birth. It can 
never be acquired. If he is a low-brow 
in the puppy stage, he will always be one. 
Thirdly, he must have a good nose. 

Give me these three qualities in a dog, 
and I will make a shooting companion 
cannot buy. If he 


| loves me, he will try to do as I wish. If 


he has intelligence, he will develop bird 
sense and staunchness without much help 
from me. If he has a good nose, he will 
find birds. These things are all that are 
necessary. 

The frills of dropping to shot and 
wing are pretty accomplishments, and 
very little more. No good dog will break 
shot to retrieve a crippled bird when his 
nose tells him there is another bird within 
a dangerously close distance. He will 
make mistakes occasionally, but if, as a 
general rule, he does not know more 
than to flush birds, the best thing to do 
is trade him for a saxophone. You will be 
rid of the dog, and then, by the judicious 


| use of an ax or a heavy hammer, you 


can rid the world of another of its abom- 
inations. 

I said I respected pointers. I do. And 
I have a very soft spot in my heart for 
the memory of one of the breed. He was 
of royal blood and as beautiful a speci- 
men as I have ever seen. I met him and 
his owner when the dog was five years 
old. Inquiry brought to light the fact that 
he had not been hunted since he was one 
year of age, and then for only a few days. 
He was too fast, too ambitious, too wild 
for the owner (a young man who had 
been led to believe that all there was to 
grouse hunting was the buying of a dog, 
a gun, plenty of ammunition—and drag- 
ging home the long string of grouse each 


| night). Disillusioned after a few brief 


days, he had given it up and made a friend 
and companion of the dog. 

It took considerable urging to get him 
into the woods again with the dog, but 
he finally consented. The dog had brains, 


and he had a nose. Oh, what a nose! Age 
had steadied him, but he was still fast 
and worked his ground as only a fast- 
working dog can do. But he kept within 
sight most of the time. We found grouse 
that afternoon—and such points! The 
memory rises up now within me, and | 
see him again in fancy. A thing of mar- 
ble, yet radiating all the life and -energy 
in the world. The majestic and immovable 
hills, a volcano, a tornado, the’ lightning 
and the storm, all rolled into one beneath 
that satin skin. It was inspiring. It was 
almost divine. 

I shot over him some for the next five 
years, while his owner grew to love and 
understand the game. When the dog was 
ten, he became crippled, and a pair of 
youngsters supplanted him, but each year 
for four more years a solemn rite took 
place. I saw it but once, yet it lingers in 
my memory. 

When the woodcock flight was on, the 
owner would tenderly lift the old dog 
into the flivver and drive carefully to one 
of the old covers. He would lift him out, 
snap the gun together and motion the old 
dog on. Off he would start, head held 
high and tail merry but his poor old 
legs shaking pitifully. He remembered 
the cover, though, and knew that this was 
the best corner. A moment of scenting 
the wind, and he would make an oblique 
cast, a little spurt of speed, an abrupt 
slowing up, a few careful steps ahead, 
and then the old-time point with all the 
fire and enthusiasm of his youth. 

In the interval of silence there would 
come the click of the safety, the unhurried 
approach of the owner as he stepped in 
front of the dog, the sudden flutter of 
startled wings, the upthrust muzzle of 
the dog as he watched the ascent of the 
feathered catapault, the crash of nitro, a 
puff of feathers floating in the air, a re- 
trieved and pocketed bird, a friendly pat 
on the head—and the solemn rites were 
over for that year. Perhaps forever. 

There were tears in my eyes when I 
witnessed it. There are tears in them now 
when, after the years, I recall the in- 
cident. I held no place in his life. I was 
merely one of the requisites of the game, 
but he won my admiration and respect. 
If he is roaming the Elysian fields, my 
fondest wish for him is that every alder 
run contains its quota of woodcock and 
each sun-flecked side hill its covey of 
grouse. 

(To be concluded) 


THE GREATEST SHOOTING 
SPECTACLE ON EARTH 


(Continued from page 35) 


only the fourth that Arthur Sheffield had 
ever attended. His first was at Springfield, 
Illinois, in 1912. He came to Dayton in 
1913, when the tournament was held at 
the traps of the N. C. R. Gun Club. It is 
said that in 1917 he tired of the game and 
didn’t touch a gun until 1928. Last year 
he won his first title, the Illinois State 
Handicap Championship. In scoring 98 x 
100 at Vandalia he dropped only his 49th 
and 93rd targets. He is a postal clerk 
living at Dixon, Illinois, and is 45 years 
of age. 

One of the sensations of the week, al- 
though not of the Grand American Handi- 
cap proper, was Bobbie Olds, farmer boy 
from Michigan, who captured the spot- 
light on Thursday. He is 17 years of age. 
His home is Diamondale, Michigan. He 
won the Preliminary Handicap with a 
score of 99 x 100. Due to his youth and to 
the fact that in winning Bobby nosed out 
Ted Renfro of Dell, Montana, one of the 
best shots in America, perhaps the excite- 
ment on Thursday was fully as great as 
anything seen the next day. 
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Diamondale is a suburb of Lansing, and 
the Lansing Gun Club is situated on. what 
was once the farm of Bobbie Olds’ father. 
That was before the mortgage was fore- 
closed last March. Bobbie had loaded 
traps for the gun club and had attracted 
the attention of Ross Miller, a professional 
who taught him to shoot. It is reported 
that Bobbie pulled onions for 75 cents a 
ped to raise money for his entrance in the 
Grand American. But all his labors failed 
to give him enough ; so the members of the 
Lansing Gun Club made up the difference 
when Ross Miller agreed to bring the boy 
to Vandalia. And the boy made good— 
justified all the hopes of his backers for 
him—and took some $1,300 back to Dia- 
mondale. Bobbie’s: feat becomes all the 
more impressive when it is considered that 
he shot at 21 yards. 

This tournament began with the pre- 
liminary events on Thursday, August 18, 
and did not end until the completion of the 
Vandalia Open Handicap on Saturday, 
August 27. The Dayton newspapers were 
dominated by column after column for ten 
straight days devoted to reporting the 
various events. When this is considered, 
it will easily be realized how impossible 
it is to cover all the events in one short 
article. However, I will tabulate some of 
the events and record the winners thereof. 


N Saturday, August 20, the Open 

Championship of North America at 
200 targets was won by Fred S. Tomlin of 
Glassboro, New Jersey, with a score of 
200 straight. Ralph Smoots of Kenton, 
Ohio, won the Class AA Championship. 
Ned Lilly, 17-year-old boy from Stanton, 
Michigan, captured the Junior crown. 
Steve Crothers retained his title as 
“Champion of Champions,” while F. D. 
Kelsey of East Aurora, Illinois, won the 
Veterans’ race for the third consecutive 
year. He is 77 years of age. 

Mrs. H. E. Grigsby of Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, won the Ladies’ Clay Target 
Championship of North America on Tues- 
day, August 23, with the especially fine 
score of 191 x 200. Mrs. Grigsby proved 
her consistency by also being high gun 
for ladies in the Preliminary Handicap 
on Thursday, August 25 

The Men’s Doubles Championship of 
North America was won by O. C. Bottger 
with the score of 191 x 200, an excellent 
record for doubles. Ted Renfro of Dell, 
Montana, was a close second with 190 x 
200. Renfro is one of the greatest shots 
in the world today, and in this connection 
it is worthy of mention that in the Pre- 
liminary Handicap on Thursday he broke 
98 x 100 from 25 yards—a record for 
Vandalia at this distance. 

Several features of the tournament 
just closed were especially impressive. 
Until last year no admission had ever been 
charged for any of the events. A year ago 
a charge of 50 cents was made for the 
one day when the Grand American Handi- 
cap was shot. This year an admittance 
charge of 40 cents was made each day of 
the tournament—yet without any notice- 
able falling off of the attendance! This 
seems especially impressive when it is 
considered that the majority of those who 
are spectators only come principally from 
Dayton, ten miles away. But many come 
from distant points merely as spectators. 
I shook hands with countless friends who 
came from a distance, not to shoot but 
merely to see. This is a very good sign 
for the future of the world’s greatest trap- 
shooting tournament. 

No woman has ever yet won the Grand 
American Handicap, but a number of them 
annually compete in it. This is one sport 
where women must compete on an ab- 
solute equality with the men. There are 
no “front tees” as in golf, for instance. 

















STRAIGHT SHOOTING 


| CRACK shots and huntsmen will set you straight about Fiendoil. Positively the 
finest gun oil and solvent made. Does an effortless job of gun cleaning—re- 

moving metal, powder and fouling without tedious scrubbing. Fiendoil contains 

the "chemical inhibitor” against corrosion. Formula patented—no other gun 

| cleaner like it. 

| If Your Dealer Doesn't Have 

Fiendoil Send Us His Name 

and 10c for Generous 
Sample. 


MceCAMBRIDGE 
and 
MeCAMBRIDGE 


1226 Lith Street S. E. 
Washington, D. C. 





























TO-DAY AS AL WAYS—THE 
BEST GUN YOU 
CAN BUY 






















Get a Parker improved positive 
action single trigger for your 
double gun. Write for booklet. 


The “Old Reliable’ 


PARKER GUN 


PARKER BROTHERS, Master Gun Makers 28 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn. 


Bean’s:.;, Hunting Shoe 


This year’s shoe has the new patented 
seam protector, as shown at right, to pre- 
vent crust and stubble tearing top away 
from rubber. 

Light as a moccasin, with the protection 
of a heavy hunting boot. Designed for 
both bare ground and snow hunting. 

Tan Water Elk Leather top guaran- 
teed not to harden, pure gum rubber 
vamp, and non-slip rubber sole. Patented 
split backstay prevents heel chafing. 


PRICE POSTPAID 


8 inch, $4.00 12 inch, $5.85 
10 inch, 5.00 14 inch, 7.00 


Send for New Fall Catalog 


Mfd. by L. L. BEAN 
139 Main St., Freeport, Maine 


















Best woods for 
the Finest 
Bows and Ar 
rows are plen- 
tiful in the Missouri Ozarks. Here, in America’s 
largest plant, exceptional ‘‘old time’’ master wood 
crafters produce the most scientifically accurate arch- 
ery equipment . . . you get the best at low cost. Send 
ic today for instructive new catalog ‘‘A-1"’. Dealers—- 
write for most attractive discounts and new sales plan. 


OUTDOOR AMUSEMENT CO. Clinton, Mo. 


SPORTSMEN 


A beautiful enlargement can be 
made from your favorite snap- 
shot! Write at once for prices. 


G. P. CASSIDY 


2936 Greer Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 




















ONE TRIGGER 
LEFEVER 


“who ever saw a 
broken Lefever?” LEFEVER 


ONE TRIGGER 
Not one Lefever single trigger gone wrong with hundreds 


in use, $4.60 buys the single trigger on a new Lefever 
double or we'll fit it to a used Nitro Special Lefever, but { Please send Lefever catalog showing 
no other make, for only $5.25 if you'll mail us your stock | guns in color, life size. 


and frame. 





' 

' 
Single hammerless trap and game Lefevers $17.20 and ‘pede, 
$37.80, doubles $30.50 and $64.80. 1 Address 


‘Lefever Arms Company, Ithaca, N. ¥. i 
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Man, oH, MAN! Here’s what you've been 
waiting for. The greatest outdoor jacket ever 
created. Warmer than a sweater, drier than a 
slicker and looks like a million dollars. The 
pure virgin wool fabric is specially designed, 
closely woven and waterproofed by an exclu- 
sive process. You'll want one—it’s equally 
perfect for hunting, fishing, riding and all 
outdoor sports. At department and sporting 
goods stores, or write direct. Pen- 


dleton Woolen Mills, Portland, $10 
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let go straight to its mark. Un- 
comfortable feet never brought a 
hunter home happy. If you want 
to get the most pleasure out of 
your trips—give your 
feet the protection 
they deserve. Wear 
Russell's. You can’t 
find a better friend 
for your feet—light, 
flexible, watertight, 
and durable—plus the 
faithful comfort that 
only a genuine mocca- 
sin boot can give. You're 
stamping yourself a true 
sportsman when you wear 


the finest boots money 


the long run. Can be re- 
soled many times. Write 
today for free catalog show- 
ing complete line of Boots, 
Pacs, Slippers, Golf Oxfords, 
etc. 

RUSSELL 
MOGGASIN co. 
929 Wisconsin St. 
Berlin, Wis. 


TRUE MOCCASIN COM. STR YCTION 


RUSSELL S 


Cold, wet feet never helped a bul- | 
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Two years ago, it was won by a boy from 
Texas, Rufus King. He did not come back 


| this year. The winner last year was a 


preacher from McClure, Ohio, Reverend 
Garrison Roebuck. He came back to de- 
fend his title, but wasn’t even close. 

Although ‘this was the 33rd Grand 
American Handicap, and most of the “old- 
timers” keep coming back, no winner has 
ever repeated. Taper Fred Harlow of 
Newark, Ohio, ha4d a chance to win the 
Grand American Handicap a second time, 
but lost in the shoot-off after tying for 
first place. 

About a million shells, of all makes, are 
used during the week. Afterward the 
empties are burned, but the brass is sal- 
vaged. Every so ‘often the ground is 
scraped in front of the traps and tons of 
lead recovered. 


HE mention of a million shells shot in 
a week’s time may mislead some of 
our readers into believing that the bulk of 


| ammunition shot in this country is at the 


traps. Nothing could be farther from the 
case. About eight hundred million shells 
are manufactured annually in America. Of 
this number the best record regulation 
trapshooting ever made was about 11 per 
cent. The average yearly output shot at the 
traps will not exceed 7 per cent of the 
total. Therefore, something like 90 per 
cent of all the shells manufactured and 
sold are, and probably always will be, shot 
at game in the fields. This is indicative of 
the importance of the restoration and per- 
petuation of an adequate game supply! 

There were some 800 entries in the 
| Grand American Handicap this year— 
| quite a showing for shooting in a year of 
depression. People from all walks of life 
were in attendance, not only among the 
participants but in the gallery as well. 
Last year the Grand American Handicap 
was won by a preacher. This year a 
Catholic priest was among those ;trying 
for it. 

Little things play their part in this 
shooting game at the targets, just as 
in any sport. The last evening, in one of 


| the shoot-offs, one of the greatest shots 


Russell’s. Because they're | 


can buy—yet cheapest in | 


in America had gone straight to that point. 
As he was about to call for his bird a big 
black airplane suddenly hove in sight, fly- 
ing low to the ground, not two hundred 
yards away—perhaps less. I was sitting 
directly behind this shooter, and the little 
black target went straight . toward that 
airplane. It did not look as big as a 
bumblebee. I just knew he’d miss it. He 
did! That one target was worth $400! 


NE shooter said as he turned from 
the traps: “They should be as easy 
to break here as at home—but they aren't. 
It’s the pressure that gets you. I never in 
my life hit targets harder than those first 
yes have I ever missed one as far as 

I did that last one.’ 

R. O. (“Pop”) Heikes was present all 
week this year. He is one of the most 
popular shooters ever to win the crown. 
With a score of 91 x 100 from 22 yards 
he won the first Grand American Handi- 
cap, in 1900, which had 74 entries. The 
high-water mark was reached in 1929, 
when the entries totaled 1,100, and the 
event was won by Mose Newman of 
Sweetwater, Texas, with a score of 98 x 
100 from 20 yards. It required a shoot-off, 
however, before Newman emerged with 
the title. There were 966 entries in 1930, 


| and 938 in 1931. 


But Arthur E. Sheffield of Dixon, IIli- 
nois, is the Grand American Handicap 
Champion for the year and will so remain 
until another August, when the crown will 
undoubtedly pass to another head—if the 
thirty-fourth shooting of this tournament 
again follows precedent. 


THE TANGLED WEB 
(Continued from page 11) 


Providence that takes care of boys. At that 
moment another owner stepped into the 
circle and began to congratulate Mr. 
Beverley upon his string. Mr. Beverley 
glowed, forgetting his interest in Miracle, 
and I was given an opportunity quietly 
to withdraw. Needless to say, I was not 
to be found in the lobby again that eve- 
ning. 

In the privacy of my room I began 
to wonder why Uncle Ebner had per- 
mitted the first false step. Did he really 
know the truth, or had he swallowed 
Gabe’s lame statement that the pups had 
been miscounted at whelping time? Or 
was he conducting a private trial in 
which he would be the sole judge? 

Miracle was seen no more on the cir- 
cuit for two years. Quietly, with never a 
word of what we were doing, Gabe and I 
were getting him ready for the All-Age 
Stake. I thought he was great, and I know 
now that Gabe knew he was great. But 
in his second year he developed a fault of 





N this issue Clarke Venable 

introduces his Uncle Ebner. 
In December he will have anoth- 
er Uncle Ebner story, “SPARE 
THE ROD.” Besides being a 
connoisseur of blue-blooded bird 
dogs, the old gentleman is also 
a bass fisherman of parts. 











which Gabe could not cure him. Miracle 
became a common thief! When brace- 
mated, he would steal every point. The 
jealous tendencies of the Irish got the 
upper hand, and it simply burned him up 
to discover that his brace mate had beaten 
him to a find. Instead of honoring that 
point, he would draw on the birds, head 
high, tail up, and then step by step forge 
cautiously forward until he had stolen the 
point. His nose was so keen that he 
rarely got into difficulty; and if the birds 
were lying well, he would steal the point 
without putting them up 

At last I despaired wail had some hard 
words to say about him. 

“Now sonny,” Gabe chided, running 
that grimy forefinger up and down his 
nose, “we’d oughten to be too hard on the 
dawg for bein’ a trifle dishonest. Seems 
like my chickens is comin’ home to roost. 
I fudged a ‘mite when I fixed him up with 
a Simon-pure ancestry, and I recken he’s 
just fudgin’ a mite to prove that he’s all 
that I said he was. Just be patient, and 
we'll cure him. Remember what I told 
you: that nine times out of ten the fellow 
who loses patience with his dawg has lost 
patience with himself ’cause he ain’t sure 
of what his own actions ought to be.” 

Under Gabe’s patient work, coupled 
with some judicious punishment, a con- 
dition developed that proved Miracle’s 
ability to think. Whenever his brace mate 
found birds under our observation he was 
as honest as the day is long; but let the 
find take place in deep cover, or when- 
ever Miracle thought we were out of sight, 
and he would steal that point with never 
a qualm, Then, when we came up, lo! 
Miracle would have the point and the 
real finder would be backing. 

As the time drew near for the Sea- 
board Stakes we worked to correct that 
fault with an earnestness approaching 
frenzy. Old Gabe tried all of the time- 
honored cures and invented a few new 
ones. But Miracle had the cleverness of a 
kleptomaniac; he did his stealing when 
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you weren't watching and when it was 
not necessary to steal to prove his 
superiority. In the long period of his 
training we never once found him back- 
ing a brace mate unless the point had 
been made in wide, open country. Then 
he would back with the grace of a born 
gentleman. 

When we were getting ready to go 
down to the trials, I endeavored to make 
Gabe promise that he would eschew the 
bottle, for I wanted to make sure that he 
would keep well up on that dog. 

“There’s no use promisin’ that I won't 
take airy a nip,” Gabe said, “for just like 
Miracle I’d do it when no one was 
watchin’. But I'll promise you this much: 
I'll have all my wits about me when I 
put that dawg down.” 

In the drawings, on the evening before 
the first day, Miracle drew a bye. There 
were many fine performances the next 
day, including two of Uncle Ebner’s 
English setters, but I knew that the best 
dog was yet to run. When put down 
alone, Miracle burned up the course, de- 
spite the want of competition. On the 
second morning he was paired with a very 
classy pointer and ran him off his feet. 
He made two finds and handled perfectly. 
At the end of that race there was no 
doubt in the mind of any unprejudiced 
onlooker that he was the class of the 
field. But in the very next race Chadwick’s 
Paragon turned out a piece of work that 
must have won half the gallery to him. 
Nearly every one agreed that the judges 
would ask to see those two dogs again. 


ND that is exactly what happened. 
Late that afternoon, as the sun slid 
behind a blue-black cloud bank and the 
chill of evening settled down over the 
course, the judges called for Miracle and 
Paragon. It will be recalled that both dogs 
had run hard races that morning, and it 
was certain that stamina would be the de- 
ciding factor—granting, of course, that 
both dogs turned out the kind of work of 
which they were capable. Naturally, the 
English setter enthusiasts were picking 
Chadwick’s Paragon. As for Gabe and me 
—well, Miracle was our dog. Mr. Bever- 
ley, whose two Irishers had not run very 
well, was freely predicting certain victory 
for Miracle. 

That heat deserves (and has had) a de- 
tailed account. But I have something to 
record other than the things that were 
seen by all. Old-timers will tell you that 
it was one of the most beautiful races 
ever run. Men who have never attended 
a field trial-can sneer all they please and 
speak of the dogs as “race-horses,” but 
I contend that a well-run heat between 
two great dogs will make a man’s sporting 
blood run hot—if he has any sporting 
blood. I think a wooden Indian would 
have been moved to grunts of admiration 
that evening when the flame-colored Mir- 
acle and the orange-belton Paragon 
flashed down that course. 

And it wasn’t one of those birdless 
affairs where the judges must render a 
decision without the aid of game. There 
was a scattering of broom-sedge stools 
on the course, and the birds had come 
back out of the timber to covey up for the 
night. 

Miracle made the first point, wheeling 
into a smashing find that was most im- 
pressive. He was steady as a rock, lofty 
and intense, and he made a picture not 
soon to be forgotten. It so happened that 
as the judges approached him Paragon 
made an equally spectacular find far over 
on the other side of the course. Both dogs 
were steady to wing and shot, for these 
dogs were of championship caliber, trained 
in a day when form made no concessions 
to the frenzied demands for speed. 
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Paragon then made a_ second find 
squarely in the center of the course, the 
birds holding well in a clump of sedge. 
As Miracle drew on that rigid English 
setter my heart became a stone. He was 
squarely. under the eyes of the judges 
and the attending gallery. Would he be 
honest, or would he steal the point and 
be branded as a dishonest, ill-mannered 
dog? 

I glanced at Gabe, wondering if he 
would utter any word of caution. Not 
Gabe. He knew. his dog, and he was too 
old in the game to display excitement. 

Miracle, knowing that we were in plain | 
view, honored that point with the grace 
of a dog that knows no jealousy. For 
some reason which I will never under- 
stand (for there was never a stancher 
dog than Paragon) Miracle’s presence 
made Paragon nervous. He crouched, be- 
came shifty, and at his second shift came 
too close to an outlying bird. It bounded 
up, followed by all the others, and they 
whirred over the brow of a hill, straight 
down the course. Both dogs dropped, then 
rose slowly, firm and steady, and marked 
the flight of the small covey. 

I saw the judges exchange quick 
glances, but being bird-wise men and 
knowing that birds are set on a hair 
trigger at late evening they ordered the 
handlers to send the dogs on. Both dogs 
had marked the flight, and at command 
they went over that hill like gulls dipping 
beyond some great ocean swell. I thought 
Gabe was slow in following, and the 
judges seemed more than slow. I was on 
fire with curiosity to see what was taking 
place beyond that hill—and my heart told 
me what we would find. 

Sure enough, when we topped the ridge, 
there below us was Miracle, a beautiful 
piece of statuary carved from red granite. 
And backing him, much too closely, was 
Paragon. I felt that I knew the truth. 
Miracle had stolen that point! And yet 
no man had seen it, and a dog has a right 


to be judged by the evidence. But deep | 


in my heart I did not believe that Paragon 
would draw that near in backing. I wanted 
to win—no man will ever know how 
much I wanted to win!—but I did not 
want a cup that belonged to another 
owner, 


38 YEARS 


ON GOOD GUNS 
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Many a sportsman who bought 
3-in-One ’way back in 1894— 
when the first bottle was sold 
—is still using this oil today. 
Here’s why! 


Again there was no fault when the | 


birds were put up, but the judges had 
seen enough—so they thought. “Take up 
your dogs, gentlemen,” came the order. 
Then it was that old Gabe Boggs proved 
himself a thoroughbred, though at times 


he looked like a mongrel. He rode up to | 





HAT hunter hasn’t won- 

dered how a hound is able 
to tell which way an animal is 
going by smelling its trail? 
“WHICH WAY SCENT?” by 
Edward A. Briggs, in the next 
issue, is a most interesting dis- 
cussion of this question. 











the judges and said, “I’d sorta like to see 
you send the dawgs on again, if you don't 
mind.” 

This was an unheard-of thing, and it 
was in bad form. Since the judges need 
not render their decision until later, they 
could only conclude that Gabe feared that 
the contest had gone against him. 

“Why do you ask that, sir?” one of the 
judges demanded sharply. 

Gabe rubbed his nose. “Wel-l, sir, I 
never saw what happened, and I'd hate 
to bear false witness agin’ dawg or man, 
but I’ve a sneakin’ suspicion that that 
Miracle dawg stole that last point.” 


Three-in-One is blended by 


a special process to provide 


triple protection for guns. As 
it lubricates it also cleans 
and prevents harmful rust! 

You'll find 3-in-One great 
for other things too. Reels and 
rods; bicycle; ‘generator and 
distributor of your car. Sold 
everywhere; handy cans and 
bottles. Ask for it! 


Three-in-One Oil Co., New York 
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The beauty of this new Bass 
hunting moccasin is that it com- 
bines all the soft, lasting comfort 
of Bass Genuine Moccasins with 

protection against soaking wet feet. It is practically 

waterproof because, as shown by the above diagram 

of its double construction, it is really a Moccasin with- 

in a Moccasin---two layers of the 

highest grade waterproofed leather 

skillfully joined together by water- 

proof cement. 

Just think of the comfort and satis- 

faction the Ranger will give you. It 

costs but little more than boots of 

single construction and is a real boot 

investment. 

je yy “ Teh 7 A agpen 


styles write for Free Catalog. Name of 
mearest dealer sent on request. 


TO MAKE SURE THAT YOU'RE BUY- 
ING GENUINE MOCCASINS LOOK FOR 
THE YELLOW AND BLACK TAG WHICH 
1S ATTACHED TO EVERY PAIR 


G. H. BASS & CO. 











CUT YOUR HUNTING COSTS 
without cutting your ENJOYMENT 


RUNGE Famous 
Briar-Root Pipe 


$] ,00 postpaid 









Famous hand-cut pipe from old seasoned Briar-root 
and treated so as not to require breaking-in. Will not 
crack or burn thru. Genuine Bakelite Stem. 

We specialize in Imported Foreign Tobaccos. Write for list. 


18 So. Delaware Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
We prepay the postaye Established 1894 
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HUNTING 
CLOTHES 


with the right fit, made to 
stand the gaff, and 








Waterproofed 
by the genuine Duxbak pro- 
cess, without rubber. Get yours 
NOW, from your favorite 
dealer. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. 
812 Noyes St., Utica, N. Y. 





EASY NOW TO CALL DUCKS 
Get the limits, calls in strays y- S 
r Whe yey w th "sae Se PO Ear 4 


OLT natural toned callers. 
Hard Rubber—no metal to freeze or stick. New Mallard 
Perfect Call, $1.25. Adj. Game Call, $1.50. Reg. Duck 


Call, $1.00. Reg. Crow Call, $1.00. Goose Call, $2.50. 


P.s. OLT 
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Unfortunately, Gabe was to windward 
of the judges, and there was a certain 
unmistakable air about him. 

“He’s half drunk,” one of the judges 
muttered to the others, and again there 
came the order, this time with an air of 
finality. “Take up your dogs, gentlemen.” 

It was Miracle first, Paragon second, 
with one of Uncle Ebner’s setters in third 
place. Gabe and I were not very happy 
that night as we sat alone over in one 
corner of the lobby, thinking our own 
thoughts. Presently ‘Uncle Ebner and Mr. 


Beverley came over to us. 


“B YS,” Uncle Ebner said, looking 
squarely at me, “Mr. Beverley is 


| mightily pleased that the Irisher won. He 


says it proves all his contentions. He 
thinks he would like to have a new stud to 
head his kennels. You know how careful 
he is of his blood lines. He wants to make 
you an offer for Miracle—a very good 
offer, I might say.” 

My throat contracted, and I could not 
speak. My eyes appealed to Gabe. 

“The dawg’s not for sale, thank you, 
sir,” Gabe said. 

“Oh, come, come!” Mr. Beverley ex- 
postulated. “I know a real dog when I 
see one, and I’m going to offer you a real 
price. I'll give you my check for a thou- 
sand dollars, here and now. 

I saw Gabe wince. Then slowly he 
arose, and though he replied to Mr. 
3everley his eyes were looking deep into 
Uncle Ebner’s. “Mr. Beverley,” he said, 
“I reckon you don’t know just what sort 
of a temptation that is. But I'll give you 
an answer without waitin’ to talk it over 
with the lad here. Miracle ain’t for sale. 
We sorta agreed to that in the—in the 
beginnin’.” Without another word he 
turned and shuffled across the room to- 
ward the stairs. 

Mr. Beverley, puzzled, watched him go. 
“The fellow must be half crazy about that 
dog,” he said. “You know well enough, 
I-bner, that considering his financial needs 
he can’t afford to keep the dog at that 
price.” 

“Um-m,” Uncle Ebner mused. “I sup- 
pose he can’t afford to do otherwise, Jim. 
I've an old saying that is especially ap- 
plicable in this case.” He paused, in order 
that his words might have their fullest 
meaning. 

“What is it?” Mr. Beverley asked. 

“That a man is known by the dogs he 
keeps.” 

Miracle was never again seen on the cir- 
cuit, and in memory of a real man I now 
testify that old Gabe Boggs, the animated 
scarecrow who lived to the end of his 
days in the ramshackle house at the edge 
of The Barrens, when weighed in the 
balance was not found wanting. 


“ce O, sonny,” he said to me one day 
soon after Miracle’s great win, “we 
won't ever put that dawg down again. We 
don’t want any more cups with a question 
mark for a handle, and I don’t want any 
more temptations. "Bout the only thing I 
learned in school that I can remember was 
a piece of po'try that went somethin’ like 
this: ‘Oh, what a tangled web we weave 
when first we practice to deceive.’ Dang- 
ed if it ain't the truth! Gettin’ into hot 
water once is enough—even fer a lobster. 
If we campaign that dawg, sooner or later 
somebody will reach my price.’ 

“Just what is your price, Gabe?” I 
asked, chuckling. 

The grimy finger slid up and down 
the bulbous nose. “Wel-l, now, I can't 
just exactly say, fer I’ve never been in 
a place where I could fetch much, but I 
reckon it must be a mite more than a 
thousand dollars.” 


THE BUCK IN THE RAIN 
(Continued from page 31) 


great road that has been in use in the plan- 
tation regions since before the Revolution. 
It was on this road that the stands for the 
Thompson Drive were situated. As I 
neared the place I tried to estimate 
chances, and to decide what crossing to 
cover. I made up my mind that Jack was 
right when he suggested that a buck in the 
rain, if he is not pushed hard and if he 
wants to gain a definite sanctuary, will 
run pretty straight. That this yellow- 
crowned monarch of Fox Bay was 
headed for the inviolate Ocean was per- 
fectly clear ; and when I reached the road, 
that gloomy and desolate swamp was in 
full and darksome view. If the stag ever 
crossed the road, he was as good as gone 
into that picturesque fastness. 

The first and the last stands I gave up. 
I had about determined to stand between 
the other two: the Cotter Pond and the 
Black Raccoon Stand. But the small 
group of ponds was full of water; it did 
not seem likely that the buck would run 
there. I went on to the Black Raccoon, so 
named because perhaps a hundred years 
ago one of these night-prowlers in the 
rare black phase of pelage had been killed 
there. I was just a hundred and thirty 
steps from the ponds. I felt that there 





N the December issue Archi- 

bald Rutledge has another 
splendid deer story — “FIRE- 
WORKS IN PEAFIELD 
CORNER.” Wild turkeys also 
play a part in this tale. 











was a prime chance that the buck would 
run either to me or between me and the 
ponds—near enough for a shot. 

It was late in the afternoon, and wraiths 
of mist were beginning to rise weirdly out 
of the watercourses. The long savannas 
donned those filmy white mantillas. Twi- 
light would soon be closing in. I was 
shivery, partly from pure wetness and 

partly from nervous tension. Forty years 

of this grand sport do not keep a man from 
a certain excitement, without which all 
hunting is a kind of butchery. And men 
who know deer nature best know that the 
element of chance is perhaps about as 
great in the pursuit of this superb game 
animal as it is in the following of any 
other game in the world. I once heard an 
old hunter say that a sportsman has to 
outmatch a deer’s mind first before he will 
have a chance to shoot at the deer’s body 
At any rate, there I waited, shivering, 
while the wide mysterious pinelands began 
softly to fade for the night. 

A mile away I heard Jack Simmons’ 
voice. He had seen the stag! There was 
no mistaking the meaning of that wild 
triumphant cry, half of exultation and half 
of warning and entreaty. There was vast 
pleading in his pagan whoop. The stag 
was headed my way.,.I took off my stream- 
ing hat and unbreeched my gun to take a 
last loving and certifying look at my shells. 
Within a few minutes I might be called 
upon to take a prominent part in an event 
that would be historic. 

Through the rain, with water flashing 
about him as he ran, breasting the mists of 
the savannas, on came the king with the 
crown of yellow ivory and gold. I saw him 
five hundred yards away, and he was 
coming as straight for me as if I had a 
string tied to him. Apparently all I had to 
do was to wait, and then to hold true. As 
he drew near, his antlers looked bigger 
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than when I had seen him at the head of 
Fox Bay. But it was the same buck. Now 
he was within a hundred and fifty yards, 
and he had not changed his course. He was 
going to run the Black Raccoon Stand. 

Before crossing a road, a wily buck is 
very likely to pause to reconnoiter, espe- 
cially if he is not being pushed. At about 
a hundred yards, straight ahead of me, just 
at the crest of a little rise, my stag halted. 
He looked back. Then he looked to either 
side. For a full minute he looked straight 
at me. My heart beat sickly. Had he made 
me out? The wind was right for him not 
to wind me, but the air was so damp that 
he might have caught a scent of me. On 
came Jack, gaining on the deer and whoop- 
ing as if he had found a deserted still in- 
tact. The great stag stood poised. I knew 
that his next jump would determine my 
chance at him. 

Making a little half-turn to the left, he 
leaped off in that direction. He was going 
to run the Cooter Pond Stand! He was 
too far to risk a shot. 

If I did not move, I’d never have a 
chance at him. If I did, he would probably 
sheer farther away. But I decided to try 
to head him off. Hatless, with that last- 
chance feeling in my heart, I raced down 
the streaming road. Of course, the buck 
saw me; of course, he bore away from me. 
But he had made up his mind to run be- 
tween me and the ponds. I ran as fast as I 
could until he came within twenty yards 
of the road. Then I leveled my gun and 
let drive at the old “horse” as he jumped 
the broad road. At the crack of the gun 
he swerved sharply to the left, and to my 
surprise dashed rather incontinently 
straight through one of the ponds! The 
water and the bushes and the mist hid him 
from view. The pond is not a hundred 
yards from the borders of the Ocean. My 
hope at that moment was just about zero. 

Slowly down the road I walked, pacing 
the distance. It was seventy-eight yards. 
Too far. Too much rain. I had been run- 
ning. Fast upon me thronged the alibis, 
prepared against the coming of Jack. Ina 
moment or two he was with me, and I told 
him my story. Almost like a hound he 
began to search the ground. 

“Here’s blood,” he said, “and he would- 
n't run through no pond if he had his 
sense.” 

Together we went round the pond, 
fringed with its dense growth of bays. 
Thirty yards beyond, in the last really 
clear patch of woods on this side of the 
Ocean, we saw horns! There he lay, the 
old veteran, at the end of his last race. 
Jack and I solemnly shook hands across 
his prone body. And he was as fine as I 
thought he was. Indeed, his antlers had 
that indefinable combination of grace and 
massiveness which is dear to the heart of 
every deer hunter. 

“Ise gwine to church some mo’,” Jack 
announced, accounting in his own way for 
our perfect luck. 


RUNNING DOWN JACK-SNIPE 
(Continued from page 21) 


nicely scattered in ones and twos, but on 
account of the scant cover they would get 
up well ahead and very fast. The average 
rise must have been close to forty yards. 

Now it is possible to kill snipe at a 
surprising distance, for in spite of the 
tiny size of the shot used the bird is so 
delicate, the feathering so light and the 
bones so easily broken that they seem to 
fall at touch, no matter how far out. But 
hitting them under such circumstances is 
something else again. On a gray day, 
when the birds are flying low over a dull 
landscape with which they blend almost 
perfectly, it is often hard to see them at 
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all, and to pick them up quickly enough 
to get on them before a flight of ten or 
twenty yards puts them clear out of reach 
takes sharp looking as well as quick 
shooting. It can be done, but not always, 
and one’s score under such conditions is 
likely to sag below. the usual average. 

So we found it on this occasion, We 
started in cheerfully whacking away at 
every bird in range, no matter how re- 
mote the apparent chances of a hit. After | 
all, there were just so many snipe at these 
springs, and we doubted if birds so wild 
would stay if chased about much; so we 
wished to lose no opportunity. Not only | 
at the springs, but along the little runs in 
the pasture and along the brook the grass 
was very short, and the birds without 
exception were wild and fast and jumpy 
—new birds, wanderers that had stopped 
here but recently and were not yet sure 
of the place. We missed often, but we did 





make some extraordinarily long kills, and | 


that too without losing a single cripple. 


T was just as well that we accepted all 

chances, for the sport, good as it was, 
played out all too quickly. Of perhaps a 
score of birds that were bunched around 
the springs we accounted for a dozen. The 
rest, concluding that there was not enough 
room for them and for us too, left for 
parts unknown, and almost before we had 
got warmed up the shooting was over. 
Still we felt repaid, and again went into 
a huddle, comparing recollections of 
springs and streams for miles around. We 
finally decided to try another place we 
knew of, where there was a somewhat 
similar combination of springs and pas- 
ture, and again set off on a long drive. 


| 





Now this, I wish to say, is not at all | 


a style of hunting that I like. To go dash- 
ing all over the country in a car, passing 
from one patch of grouse cover or duck 


pond or snipe bog to another, seems all | 
wrong. I infinitely prefer to leave the car | 
parked by the roadside, forget all about | 


it, and spend the day afoot, whether in 
the fields or woods or marshes. But one 
does what one can according to the cir- 
cumstances, and the circumstances at this 
particular time indicated that the thing to 
do was to buzz around all over a couple 
of counties ; so we buzzed. 

We visited three more places where 
springs, now mere trickles of water, kept 
bits of pasture green and soft, and at each 
place we found from two or three to 
half a dozen birds. They furnished more 
sporty, long-range shooting that swelled 
our bag a little and reduced our ammuni- 
tion considerably. With that confidence— 
or conceit—which so often gets one into 


trouble, we had casually thrown a box of | 


shells apiece into the car, considering that 
with this allowance we could get our 
limit of fifteen birds each, or at least the 
dozen or so birds with which we should 


be satisfied. But we had not counted on | 


fifty-yard shots, and now, with less than 
a score of snipe between us, we found 
we had left but six shells apiece. 

There was only one more spring within 
easy reach that we knew of, and we set 
out for it with our dozen shells and the 
determination to get at least half that 
many more birds—though as a matter of 
fact we cared far less about getting the 
birds than we did about getting some 
more of the rare sport we had been hav- 
ing. As we drove in the failing light of late 
afternoon along an old dirt side road we 
had taken as a cut-off, we crossed a good- 
sized creek, and from the mud at the 
edge of the bridge pier a single snipe 
flushed. It was one of those streams where 
one hardly ever finds birds, having deep 
banks that permitted no overflow and 
edges heavily overgrown with grass and 





This Man’s Wife 
Teaches Him To 
Enjoy His Pipe 
Finds New Tobacco 


For Him When 
All Others Fail 








Walter H. Noble is a lucky fellow. For not 
every man has a wife who knows what to do 
when his pipe goes back on him and he’s at 
his wit’s end to know what to do to get real 
smoking satisfaction. Let Mr. Noble tell 
you in his own words what happened: 


19 W. 44th Street 
New York City 
Oct. 2, 1931 
Larus & Bro, Co. 
Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen : 

For many years now I have been just an 

“off and on” pipe smoker, for I have never 
been able to find a tobacco that had no bite 
and no unpleasant aftertaste. During this 
time I’ve smoked many, many brands—some 
costly, some cheap. My sister even sent me 
an expensive pipe from Paris, but it was 
no go. 

The pipe was all right, but not the tobacco. 
Last summer while up in the country my 
wife saw one of your advertisements in a 
magazine, and sent for the sample offered. 
The sample never arrived, but your letter 
stating that it had been mailed did. This 
stimulated my desire to try your tobacco, so 
I bought some, I want to say that I am 
grateful to you oe bringing this fine tobacco 
to my attention. I really enjoy my smoke 
now, and my pipe has at last come into its 
own, 

Most cordially yours 
Walter H. Noble 


P.S. Never mind the sample now. Send it 
to some other man who may have had the 
same trouble I did. If he tries it I feel sure 
that he will be a convert. 


There’s a man who'll leave no stone un- 
turned to find just the tobacco he wants! 
Even when his Edgeworth sample failed to 
arrive, he made up his mind to give this 
tobacco a try anyhow. And, happily, he 
found what he wanted. Speaking of samples, 
that was a thoughtful P. S. that Mr. Noble 
appended to his letter—just the kind of 
good luck one enthusiastic pipe smoker 
would wish another. 

This letter is but one of thousands re- 
ceived saying that Edge- 
worth is the one tobacco 
that seems to satisf 
right down to the ground. 

Your name and ad- 
dress, sent to Larus & 
Brother Co. at 112 S. 22d 
St., Richmond, Va., will 
bring you a generous 
sample packet of Edge- 
worth. If you get the 
smoking enjoyment out 
of it that most men do, 
you can be sure of find- 
ing the same fine quality 
in the Edgeworth you buy at any. tobacco 
store, for Edgeworth quality is always the 
same. 

You can buy it in two forms—Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed and Edgeworth Plug Slice. 
All sizes from 15 cent pocket package to 
pound humidor tin. Listen to Edgeworth’s 
radio program, “The Corn Cob Pipe Club 
of Virginia” ony Wednesday evening from 
10 to 10:30 (E. S. T.) over a coast-to- 
coast network of ‘the National Broadcasting 
Company. 
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Use IDEAL 


RELOADING TOOLS 


for reduced or mid-range loads not avail- 


able from loading companies. Tools for 
individuals, armories, police depts., clubs. 





109 grain gas 
check bullet for 
.32-20. Fine for 
small game. 


No. 3 Tool for rim eos 
-25-20, .30-30, .38 S. & W., ete. 

$6. No. 10 Tool for Timless car- 
tridges, .30 Govt. ’06, etc., $6.50. 


Use the New 
Handbook 
Latest No. 30 edition of 
the Ideal Handbook con- 


i} tains over 700 combina- 
i tions of loads. Illustrated, 


160 pages. Authors, Col. 
Whelen, Maj. Hatcher, 
Capt. Askins. Send 50 


cents for this reloaders’ 
bible. 





The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 












_ Manufactured at Springfield 
Armory. A favorite among sports- 
° men who know, for both large and small 


game. Magazine holds 5 cartridges, bolt action. 

Working Darts guaranteed for one year, Send 3c 

lor . of 5 ye ammunition, camping, Cee 
‘we militar, customers all over the wor 


w. Stokes Kirk, 1627 ¥- 10 N. 10th ‘St. Phila., Pa. Ii 


REAL CALLING DECOYS 


From my flock of over 600 Mallards I have 
selected 50 hens that are perfect callers, Good 
mallard voices. $5.00 each, six for $25.00. Can 
furnish drakes or hens that are much better 
than average decoys at $1.50 each. Raised on 
the water. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


H. S. THOMPSON, JR.; 
Millbrook ‘ 


















Illinois 





A $6.50 non- 

selective single trigger as rugged as 
the 2 trigger Ithaca. Fitted to any 
new or used Ithaca, except the older 
discontinued models. Not fitted to 
other makes. 


“Ithaca lock speed will im- 
prove your shooting.” 
The new Ithaca recoil Pi 


pad for only $2.25is 
the best at any price. / 
RAs 


$Y, 


7 


Field & Trap Guns 
$40.55 to $900.00 
excise tax included. 
ITHACA GUN co. , 
Ithaca ~— 


Box 11 
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weeds. But the birds had apparently 
twisted the rule of any port in a storm 
to mean any water in a drought, and it 
seemed almost certain that where there 
was one snipe there would be more. So 
we stopped at once, and it was well we 
did so, for while our ammunition held 
out we had some of the prettiest shooting 
of the day. 

We started up the stream in the direc- 
tion in which the single had gone, one 
of us on either bank. The creek, like most 
of those in flat country, was sinuous, with 
loops and sharp doublings, and the high 
cut banks completely hid the stream bed 
at every turn. Here and there along one 
side or the other was scattered timber ; for 
the rest of the way, the stream went 
through cornfields and pastures. The bird 
we had seen was the first to get up; he 
rose in plain view and close, and fell at 
the first shot. One shell gone and one 
bird. The next snipe got up under a steep 
bank at a bend, so close that we heard 
the flush, and stayed low till forty yards 
ahead he shot into view at top speed on 
a lifting curve that put him safely above 
all four of the shots that were whipped 
in after him. Five shells gone and one 
bird! 

At the next bend two birds got up, 
again out of sight below the bank. One 
spiraled up and back over my companion’s 
head, and he wisely waited until it 
straightened out and then killed it cleanly 
as it sped across an open meadow. The 
second flashed into view thirty yards 
ahead, going straight away. I missed him 
with the first barrel and dropped him 
neatly into the creek with the second, so 
that he came floating down-stream like a 
bit of thistledown and had to be retrieved 
with a long stick. Eight shells gone and 
three birds. 

The next bird jumped far ahead on my 
side, swerved from the stream, doubled 
back past me and dodged under the low- 
hanging leafy boughs of a big oak as one 
charge of shot cut the foliage over him. 
Then, caught by the second as he showed 
for an instant through a rift in the 
branches, he whirled down into the top 
of a corn shock. 

Four birds, and two shells left. We 
were overtaken by that paralyzing inhibi- 
tion that is always brought on by running 
short of ammunition. Three birds in suc- 
cession we passed up as too far, though 
a little while before we should have 
banged away at them merrily enough and 
very likely killed them. But it was getting 
late, and the October light was failing; 
so we resolved to shoot at the next op- 
portunity, however poor the chance might 
be. It came in the open, with a single 
flushing away ahead from the flat outer 
bank of a wide bend. We snapped at him on 
the rise, the reports blending as one. The 
snipe side- slipped, wavered and slanted 
slowly to the ground two hundred yards 
farther on in a close-mown meadow. 


HEN we reached the carefully 

marked spot, expecting to find him 
dead, he again took wing, and we had to 
watch the poor little chap struggle pain- 
fully away, so slowly that it almost seemed 
we should be able to overtake and catch 
him in the air. Three times this was re- 
peated, the bird lying more closely each 
time, so that we had to search and search 
to put him up. 

Finally he seemed to collect all his 
strength for one last desperate effort, and 
on a long down-hill flight during which 
we ran madly after him to keep him in 
sight he reached a little swale where the 
reeds and grass made thick cover. This 
time we feared we had indeed lost him, 
for it seemed almost certain that after 
such an effort he could not rise again, 


and the thickness of the cover and the 
poor light made finding him on the ground 
almost out of the question. But we looked, 
searching systematically every foot of the 
ground for yards around the spot where 
we had marked him down. Again and 
again we went over it, parting the grass 
so as to see clear down to the bare earth. 

At last, just when it seemed that we 
should have to give up, I saw the rascal 
right under my face, squatted tightly 
against the ground, the broken colors of 
his back blending so perfectly with the 
soil and weed stems and faded grass that 
I feared to take my eyes away for a mo- 
ment, lest I be unable to locate him again. 
Slowly I reached down until my hand was 
but a few inches over the motionless 
form and then, with a quick clutch, 
caught him. If it had been possible to set 
him free we should have gladly done so, 
but he was much too badly hurt to Tive. 

It was a poor climax to a day’s shooting ; 
a good clean kill apiece on a pair, or even 
an honest miss on some fast twister that 
deserved to get away, would have been 
much more to our taste. But those things 
are as the red gods will them. We could 
not complain. We had had a good day’s 
sport, achieved a fair bag, and learned a 
lesson in humility. The next time we shall 
take more shells, and save the last one for 
a cripple. 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 39) 


must be there at the right time, have the 
right lure, and offer it to him in just the 
way he wants it. This, too, must be done 
at a time when his feeding grounds have 
not been disturbed by anglers or other 
large fish. No doubt, a fish that has 
reached the age that mine did has been 
hooked and has fought his way to freedom 
many times. And is he hook-wise? Well, 
most of the trout in this river know their 
hooks. They are pricked, hooked and 
turned over every season from May 25th 
to October 31st. 

Three of us—Dr. Dorwart, his wife and 
myself—went down the river, following 
the railroad track, to a place where a big 
rock fills almost all the space between 
the track and the river. We waded the 
stream at this point and began fishing 
with small flies. The fish were quite active, 
and we each landed several nice trout, all 
of them rainbows. About dusk activities 
ceased, and we all went on shore for a 
brief rest before beginning preparations 
with large night flies. I put on an extra- 
heavy four-foot leader and a new No. 2 
Silver Doctor fly. Then I went back into 
the river at about the same place where I 
had left off with the small flies. 

I made several casts without result, 
finally working down to where the water 
was making a disturbance on account of 
breaking over a big rock. This looked like 
pay dirt; so I dropped my fly about forty 
feet away. Immediately I felt a pressure 
on the line. I struck—and plenty hard, 
too! The fish turned and made a dash for 
a big hole which was about two hundred 
feet below. He created a mighty swirl with 
that old rudder of his, and it seemed to 
me that he knocked nearly all of the water 
out of the river. I started to follow him. 
How he did go! I guess I made as much 
noise and threw water just as far and 
high as he did, though I was too busy to 
make any accurate comparisons at the 
time. 

I followed him to the entrance of the 
big hole and was then compelled to wade 
to shore, which would enable me to follow 
him about two hundred feet farther, be- 
fore coming to a high wall which would 
block my passage. While making this 
move I rid myself of creel and net, be- 
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BIG TROUT OF SODA CREEK | 
(Continued from page 23) 


cause I didn’t want any unnecessary para- 
phernalia hanging on me, and judging 
from the fight which the brute was waging 
on the end of my line the net I had with 
me wouldn’t have done much good any- 
way 

At this point, however, the fish changed 
his course and went straight across the 
river toward the railroad track. I followed 
him as fast as I could go, but the water 
was too deep.on that side. This fish was 
determined to get me over there neverthe- 
less, and was bent on doing the very things 
I didn’t want him to do. 

By this time, he had nearly all of my 
150 feet of line. Finally he took the whole 
works, and I was in one of the most criti- 
cal and embarrassing situations I ever 
hope to find myself. I grabbed hold of the 
butt of my rod with both hands and 
floundered in away above my waders. My 
rod bent over just about double, and I 
knew the strain couldn't last much longer. 
Fortunately for me, it didn’t. He showed 
signs of weakening, and I retrieved about 
40 feet of line. 

Of course, it wasn’t all cakes and ale 
from this point on. I had many more 
anxious moments, but why prolong the 
agony for my readers? Pretty soon— 
though not too soon—I had 100 feet of line 
on my side. Then I began wading slowly 
toward shore, being careful to keep a tight 
line on the fish ev ery second. In the mean- 
time he did a lot of thrashing around on 
the surface with his tail. 

At last he turned over on his side. I had 
a hard job convincing myself that this 
monster really was a species of trout. I 
slipped two fingers under his gills and 
the thumb in the corner of his mouth and 
climbed up on shore with him. He still 
could do a little twisting—enough to drive 
the hook into one of my fingers, up to the 
barb. By this time, Doc had come to my 
rescue and held the fish until I could free 
my finger. That old brownie was giving 
me some of my own medicine. 

When I showed the fish to Doc's wife, 
she stared in open-mouthed amazement, 
then turned to me and said, “Boy, from 
now on I'll believe every word of any 
story you want to tell me!” 

When I reached home, I laid him on 
the porch of a friend’s house. The moon 
was shining full upon the fish, and he 
looked almost too big to be natural. My 
friend came out, took a look and said, 
“You can’t fool me. I’ve seen those papier- 
maché fish before.” Then, as he stooped 
down and felt the fish rather gingerly, 
he exclaimed, “Great guns, it’s a real 
fish !” 


IGHT then and there we found out 
just how big he was. He tipped the 
scales at exactly 15 pounds and measured 
31 inches in length and 20 inches in girth. 
I need hardly say that I was commencing to 
think I really had caught some brown trout. 
The fish was displayed the next day in 
a prominent sporting- -goods store. I stood 
around the window for a time listening to 
the comments being made by various peo- 
ple who came up to gaze upon my catch. 
Most of them were highly uncompli- 
mentary, to say the least. “Hey, don’t kid 
yourself! He found that fish when it was 
dead.” “I’ll bet he got him with a pitch- 
fork.” “Maybe he kicked him out and then 
clubbed him to death.” These were just a 
few of the sort of things that I had to 
listen to. I went home, a bit chagrined 
and harboring some nasty thoughts on 
what sort of luck I hoped those wise- 
crackers would have the next time they 
went fishing. 

The tackle with which I did this little 
stunt consisted of a Leonard rod, a Cum- 
mings reel and a Flycraft line. The lure, 
as I have already stated, was a No. 2 
Silver Doctor wet fly. 


saw seven Canada geese scarcely twenty 
feet above me. The sudden movement of 
my head did not escape the watchful eyes 
of the beavers, and with loud “plops” of 
their tails they disappeared beneath the 
water. The show was over. 

I determined to see what the next pool 
above held before returning to camp. At 
the head of the beaver dam a low, pine- | 
clad spur extended from the mountain on | 
the left down to the water’s edge. On the 
right, a grassy bank crowded toward it, 
forming -a narrow, swift run connecting 
the head of the beaver dam with the riffle 
above. Circling the beaver pond to reach 
this point, I stood on the grassy bank | 
peering down into the current. 





Y heart nearly stopped beating. | 


There, almost motionless in the cur- | 
rent and about three feet out from the 
right bank, was the largest cut-throat I | 
had ever laid eyes on. He was scarcely 
fifteen feet from where I stood, and I was | 
almost afraid to cast for fear the move- 
ment might alarm him. As I stood motion- 
less watching he calmly rose to a passing 
insect and then settled back into his for- 
mer position, about eighteen inches beneath 
the surface. I calculated his length at two 
feet and his weight double that of the 
largest fish so far. 

The Royal Coachman alighted about a 
yard directly above him and started its 
float downstream. As it approached the 
great fish he slowly floated up to meet 
it, closed his jaws over the fly and sank 
down. At that instant I struck, and set 
the hook solidly. I saw his jaws open and 
close as he slowly shook his head from 
side to side, meanwhile drifting down 
toward me. Suddenly I was seized with the | 
fear that if he got down in the beaver 
pond and woke up to the fact that he 
was hooked, he might get mad about it, 
and then my chances of landing him 
would be slim indeed. To avert this catas- 
trophe, I deliberately jumped into the 
current below the fish. 


The effect was like an electric shock 


going down the line to the trout. He shot 
upstream like a torpedo and rolled on 
the surface at the head of the upper riffle. 
The reel shrieked, and I barely escaped 
a backlash. Then down he came toward 


and made as much commotion as possible 
in the water with my feet and legs in an 
effort to turn him back upstream. Once 
again I was successful in the maneuver, 
and this time I followed the fish upstream 
so that I might use a little persuasion 
from the rod on his next downstream 
rush. 

Fortunately, for the next few minutes, 
the fish stayed above me, and by the 


time he attempted another downstream | 


run he was visibly tiring. The steady 
tension of the rod checked him just above 
the head of the narrow run, and gradually 
I coaxed him upstream in less dangerous 
quarters, working him slowly into the 
quiet eddy above the timbered spur. Here 
we fought it out as his rushes became 
shorter and shorter; but even though a 
very tired fish, he was far too heavy for 
any strong-arm methods with my tackle. 
Finally he came in on his side and I was 
able to lead him over the waiting net. 
Then I lifted the great fish from the 
water and carried him safely ashore. 
For several minutes I gazed at my 
prize, until aroused by a snort close by. 
Looking up, I saw six fine bull elk running 
down the trail toward the river, which re- 
minded me that it was high time I fol- 
lowed in their tracks toward camp. 






Stags 


me. I fought wildly to take up the slack, | 
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There’s 
nothing like 
WOOL 

for Warmth! Drs 


Wear the original Cruiser 
Stag! Storm ¢ efying! Wear [LASREZ NITY 
ting 7, roomy, easy ; 4 
to wear. Authentic timber Sizes 34-48 
cruiser style. Made of 24-02. COLORS: 
all-wool Oregon fabric, Plaids : 
and Guaranteed Red & Black 


aterproof. Built double. Brown & Black 
8 roomy gate, including Green & Black 


game pocket across back. 
Breeches to match, $7.50. now itine 
If your dealer | suppl Hunters’ Red 


you, 
order direct. Use coupon below. Forest Green 


@ GUARANTEED WATERPROOF @ 


HirseWeis 


eer me WEIS MFG. CO., ‘s und, Oregon, Dept. “F” 








Gentlemen: Chest 
C $9.75 enclosed. Send STAG ee iangihidiieed oo 
ist 
O $7.50 enclosed. Send Breeches’ Size... 2a 
CO Please send Catalog of Garments in Actual Colors. 
Name 
Address. 
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Light-weight, compact, water-proof, 

fibreboard fold flat decoys. 

Durable! Inexpensive! Effective! 
Stake-out Geese $12.00 } cong Sample $1. oo 


Stake-out Ducks 4.20doz.Sample . 
Floating Ducks 6.60 doz. Sample __—-.55 
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State kind ~ 
of duck you 
want. 
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WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 


eccurate, silent, 
powerful, smokeless 

IMPROVES YOUR 

MARKSMANSHIP 


Complete line 
W.ac. SCOTT 
renowned shotguns, 
rifles and revolvers. 













“Senior” 
$19 







junior $10 
Also “ Mark 1” $15 







for new Blue Cover 144 page, 
profusely illustrated, Ameri- 
can and Imported Arms 
» Catalog. Contains 2000 items, 
described with new prices. 

A. FE. STOEGER. 

America 

509 Fifth Ave. 
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s Greatest Gun House 


(at 42nd St.), New York 











Nochance for numb hands and 
faulty shots with Thermat in 
your blind on a cold or drizzly 
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CAN DUCKS SMELL? 
(Continued from page 33) 


Then I told him briefly of my experi- 
ences with men who contended that wild 
ducks had the ability to locate gunners 
by scent. 

“Absolutely no,” replied Howe, “and I 
can give you one illustration that will 
prove it conclusively. When I moved to 
the Panhandle of Texas and first saw the 
enormous clouds of wild ducks that live 
during the early winter on the plains in 
that section, I immediately got into gear 
and started ‘hunting them. It took me two 
full years before I learned just how to do 
the trick. 

“The only water in the Panhandle lies 
in flat, rain-water ponds. There may be 
a series of ponds in a certain section this 
year, and that section may be bone-dry 
but somewhere over the Pan- 


and these cloudbursts leave flat, shallow 
bodies of water where ducks congregate 
in enormous numbers. 

“These ducks are always hunted from 
the shore. There are never boats on these 
lakes, as often the lake would be dry 
before a man could get his boat built. 
Therefore hunters in that section do all 
their shooting from the shore. No one ever 
used decoys, and I was told the ducks 
would not decoy. The method most in 
vogue was to drive an automobile over the 


| prairie at breakneck speed and shoot at 
| the fowl as they raised. It’s only natural 
| that all ducks learned to stay away from 
the land. 


“When I began decoy shooting, I made 
my usual set, preferably with the wind 
coming at right angles to the face of the 
blind, as that’s the way I like it. If I 
couldn't get this, I would make a set with 
the wind slightly from the rear, preferably 
over the left shoulder, but the right would 
do. I noticed that such sets produced a 
little better shooting than when I tried to 
pull the birds in along the shore and 
bring them up parallel to it. Those ducks 
refused to come in close to the shore. 
They knew that meant getting shot at. 

“One day as an experiment I set sev- 
eral hundred decoys straight out from 
my blind with the wind directly at my 
back. Fellow, there was nothing to it! 
They just dropped their feet and flocked 
right in. We killed our limit in less than 
an hour, and time and time again we've 
done the same thing and then sat in the 
blind waiting to kill a few geese, with sev- 
eral thousand ducks preening themselves 
in front of us while the wind blew directly 
over our blinds to the birds. 


UT I'll go farther than that,” said 
Howe. “Ducks either have highly 
developed olfactory nerves, or they have 
some other power of locating water by the 
aid of the wind. Occasionally down in Tex- 
as we'll make a lake overnight. There 
won't be any birds on it the next morning, 
because the ducks don’t know it’s there, 
and if the weather is calm they won't find 
it; but if the wind is blowing a gale, get on 
that lake and wait, and you won't have to 
wait long. Across the prairie will come 
flock after flock of pintails and mallards 
headed straight for this pond, and they'll 
always come flying right into the teeth 
of the wind. The harder the wind blows, 
the lower they fly. Many times I have 
seen them locate new water when they 
flew so close to the ground that the points 
of their wings almost touched the sod. 
“Until I had seen this I always sup- 
posed that ducks located water by sight, 
but I was dead wrong. Too many times I 
have seen them locate it as I have de- 
scribed, flying so low that it would be im- 
possible for them to see more than a few 
yards ahead.” 


And that’s something else to think 
about. 

I have been told that the famous Darwin 
experimented with condors in South 
America and proved that these carrion- 
eating birds were unable to detect the 
presence of decaying meat hidden under 
a tarpaulin, though they fought for it as 
soon as the cover was removed and they 
could see it. This certainly is conclusive 
evidence that these birds could not smell. 

Scientists contend that the olfactory 
nerves in the cases of many birds are 
highly developed, and it may be main- 
tained that nature would not equip an 
animal with highly developed nerves that 
were useless. What purpose do these 
nerves serve if they are not used for smell- 
ing? I can’t answer this. 

It may further be argued that ducks 
have nostrils and if they don’t function 
why are they there? Undoubtedly their 
first duty is to the bird’s lungs. These 
arguments are no more convincing to 
me than any of the others. I am willing to 
be convinced, but I still don’t believe that 
any duck ever smelled a man, turned over 
backward and headed the other way with 
the thought, “There’s a gunner, and I’m 
about to get shot.” 


BULLS—GOOD AND BAD 
(Continued from page 18) 


enough to leap to the head of the Titan. 
This move looked like certain suicide, but 
from his hazardous position the keeper was 
able to quiet the monster and eventually 
lead him back to the circus. 

On another occasion, Tusko ran away 
and tore up the surrounding countryside, 
including a moonshine still. He consumed 
enormous quantities of whisky mash and 
cavorted on the mountainside in the moon- 
light, at last falling asleep while a posse 
of keepers looked on hopefully. The next 
morning found the truant as docile as a 
dog and quite willing to be taken back to 
the circus. 

The late Al G. Barnes acquired Tusko 
from the old M. L. Clark wagon show 
about twelve years ago. Walking from 
town to town with the wagon caravan 
seemed to use up Tusko’s energy to the 
point that he evidenced no desire to stam- 
pede. Once with the railroad show, how- 
ever, he soon became intractable and 
earned the reputation of a “bad bull.” 
When he became unmanageable, he was 
kept in a pen constructed of deadmen 
(posts) sunk fifteen feet in solid concrete 
and bars made of railroad irons. These 
iron rails he easily bent into arches, and 
the entire structure had to be braced from 
all angles. To get him into the enclosure 
it was necessary for two elephants to pull! 
him, foot by foot, a distance of thirty feet. 
This task took one hour. 

When on tour with the show during his 
last days of trooping, Tusko was securely 
chained and hobbled at all times. En route 
from the trains to the show grounds, he 
was always chained to another elephant, 
which was made to lie down whenever 
Tusko showed signs of making trouble. 
At the picket-line in the menagerie tent, 
the huge bull was chained to an enormous 
block. His trunk was chained too, but not 
so securely that he could not eat. He was 
kept several feet behind the ropes so that 
spectators could not approach him too 
closely. Tusko had demonstrated his will- 
ingness to sweep intruders under his feet 
with his trunk and trample them. 

“What can you do with a bad elephant ?” 
This question confronts the circus when a 
bull has demonstrated that he is a menace 
to life and property. Sometimes bad bulls 
can be sold to zoological gardens and 
parks. There they can be securely chained 
or penned up for all time. Often they must 
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be disposed of in the quickest, most hu- 
mane way. A number of means is avail- 
able. 

An elephant can be poisoned with potas- 
sium cyanide, but the bulls are quick to 
detect poison mixed with their food and 
often will not touch it. One killer-elephant 
was put to death by electrocution, and a 
city was in darkness for ten seconds dur- 
ing the ordeal. Shooting probably is the 
best method. It was employed when capital 
punishment was meted out to Black Dia- 
mond in October, 1929, after the maddened 
colossus had killed a woman, apparently 
in a jealous rage because his former keep- 
er stood talking to her on a street corner 
near the show grounds. 

Many were the suggestions received by 
the Barnes show for disposing of the ten- 
ton murderer. Someone suggested a tug 
of war between six elephants pulling on 
a log chain. In the middle of the chain 
would be a loop, and Diamond’s head 
would be in the loop. Three bulls, pulling 
each way, would strangle the culprit to 
death. This method, however, was vetoed 
by the circus menagerie men, who con- 
tended that such an execution would be 
cruel. 

Then someone suggested that tugboats 
should pull Black Diamond into the Gulf 
of Mexico, near which the show was ex- 
hibiting in Texas territory, but this too 
was deemed inadvisable. Nobody volun- 
teered to fasten on Diamond’s feet the tons 
of lead necessary to sink him once the 
boats would pull him into the deep water. 
At last it was decided to shoot the mur- 
derer. Five marksmen armed with high- 
powered rifles were selected to administer 
justice. Diamond had been chained and 
hobbled and confined to a railroad car 
since killing the woman several days pre- 
viously. Now he was removed from the 
prison and led out of town, closely guarded 
by men and other elephants. But his anger 
had subsided, and he gave his execution 
squad no trouble. Chained to an immense 
block, the Titan stood silently while a vol- 
ley of bullets was poured into him. 

How to dispose of a dead elephant often 
proves a grave problem. If they die in the 
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eastern part of the United States, they are 
usually given to university museums ; but 
when death comes thousands of miles away 
from these museums, something else must 
be done with the body. Several years ago 
a stampeding elephant in a Western city 
was shot when he ran into a garage. The 
mayor of the town fired through the wind- 
shield of a car and dropped the runaway 
bull with a single shot between the eyes. 
The nearest wrecking crew was two hun- 
dred miles away, and the body weighed 
some seven tons. Hearing of two meat 
cutters a few miles outside of town, a 
circus attaché convinced them that ele- 
phant hide and meat were of extreme 
value. They accepted the huge corpse and 
started to work. Five hours later they had 
only one leg removed, but were still going 
strong. 

Amusing situations often result while a 
stampede is in progress. A runaway ele- 
phant once ran amuck in the main street 
of a small city, demolishing, among other 
things, the lobby of a theater. Patrons, 
sensing that something terrible was hap- 


pening outside, made a mad rush for an 
exit that opened into an alley. The audi- 
ence included a number of circus perform- 
ers who were attending the afternoon 
show because the circus had arrived too 
late for a matinee performance and they 
could have the day to themselves. 

That evening a local wit commented on 
the stampede as he stepped up to the main 
entrance of the circus, “I knew you had a 
lot of acrobats,” he remarked, “because I 
saw them tumbling in the alley.” 


BARKING bull-pup worried an ele- 

phant into a stampede on one occasion, 
and the frightened giant tried to run be- 
tween a house and a garage. The buildings 
were not far enough apart to permit a clear 
passage; so the garage was moved several 
feet off its foundation. The circus legal 
adjuster, following in the wake of the run- 
away elephant, expected to find the garage 
owner in a white heat because of the 


damaged property. Instead he was angry | 


because the elephant had stolen two fresh 
pies from the kitchen window-sill during 
the uproar. 

Often frightened elephants do not stam- 
pede in the accepted definition of the 
term, but simply spend their fright in run- 
ning. One morning while a large herd 
was walking from the railroad yards to 
the show grounds, they became terrified 
by small firecrackers and started to run. 
They kept in line, however, and nobody 
knew they were out of control except the 
bull-keeper perched on the head of the first 
in line. When the show grounds were 
reached, he was unable to make his fright- 
ened animals turn into the lot. They went 


on around the block and circled it three | 
times before their fear subsided and they | 


could be handled as usual. 

While the long line of lumbering gray 
mountains was passing the entrance to 
the lot a second time, the lot superin- 
tendent shouted to the bull-keeper, “Hey! 
This is the entrance!” 

“IT know it,” returned the elephant man, 
“but I can’t do anything about it!” 

Many elephants are exceedingly shrewd, 
and several have been known to protect 
their keepers. On one of the big shows 
there was a bull-keeper who drank intem- 
perately without the bull-boss finding it out. 
An elephant helped him to keep the secret 
and even saved him from serious injury. 

When the man had been drinking, he 
could scarcely balance himself atop the 
elephant’s head while the herd was en 
route from the lot to the trains at night. 
Whenever the bull felt the man slipping, 
he tossed his huge head in such a manner 


that the keeper remained aloft. On more | 


than one occasion, the beast literally bal- 
anced the semi-conscious form all the way 
from show grounds to loading point. Most 
elephants love whisky, and sometimes it 
is administered as a medicine for colic. 
Alcoholic drinks in sufficient quantity will 
render an elephant drunk, but not vicious. 

Those who insist that elephants have 
single-track minds should meet a certain 
old lady in the Ringling-Barnum herd. 
This elephant has a habit of throwing a 
quantity of hay on top of her huge head 
every time the bull-keepers break the 
bales at feeding time. After every wisp of 
hay is eaten along the picket-line, the old 
female’s trunk curls up to reach the supply 


she has hoarded on her head and behind 


her big ears. 

Footsteps of circus elephants have thun- 
dered down through more than a dozen 
decades, but the first circuses in the 
United States had no such prize attrac- 
tion. Not until 1796 did the elephant be- 
come a part of the American picture. In 
April of that year, a sailing vessel landed 

(Continued on page 73) 
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FROM THE FISH’S POINT 
OF VIEW 
By Seth Briggs 


O MY mind, one of the most im- 

portant books on angling since 

Izaak Walton’s Compleat Angler 

is a work published early this year 
—The Flyfisher and the Trout’s Point of 
View, by Col. E. W. Harding.* True, 
the author is an Englishman, and as is 
the case with all books having to do with 
angling in the British Isles, there are 
more or less data which are not applica- 
ble to our waters. 

Fundamentally, however, Col. Harding's 
ideas are so sound, so original and of 
such universal significance—and at the 
same time so delightfully 
presented—that there is not 
an angler anywhere who 
could not profit greatly by 
a careful study of this vol- 
ume. While it is written 
essentially for the fly fish- 
erman, most of the basic 
principles in Part II, en- 
titled “The Anatomy of the 
Underwater World”, apply 
to fish everywhere. It is this 
portion of the book espe- 
cially, which I consider of 
almost epoch-making sig- 
nificance in the history of 
angling and I want, there- 
fore, to present herewith 
just a few of the Colonel's 
ideas on the subject. 

Even a cursory review of 


angling literature, trom 
earliest times down to the 
present, will demonstrate 
wherein authority has 


greatly hindered progress 
in fly fishing. Walton 
copied largely from Mark- 
ham, Venables from Wal- 
ton, Chetham from ‘Vena- 
bles, and so on, interminably. 
The outstanding exceptions 
in our century have been 
Skues and Harding in Eng- 
land and Hewitt in Amer- 
ica. The originality of 
these anglers is most re- 
freshing, to say the least. 
Another fact which is re- 
vealed in examining the 
vast array of literature is 
that almost everything dis- 


*Published by J. B. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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cussed by the various authors has to do 
with fly fishing solely from the angler’s 
standpoint. How things appear to the trout 
have seldom, if ever, received really seri- 
ous consideration by an angler until Skues 
published his classic The Hay of a Trout 
with a Fly. 

Of course, the moment we try to look 
at things from the trout’s point of view, 
we are bound to run into certain difficul- 
ties. Besides requiring the scientific and 
inquisitive type of mind, a world of 


To a trout, this angler would appear to be about a foot in height and 
very much distorted, consisting principally of head and shoulders 





patience, a broad fishing experience on 


many types of waters, and a certain 
amount of more or less simple apparatus 
for underwater observation, one must, 
in so far as possible, try to put himself 
in the fish’s place. That these factors have 
brought about a considerable advance in 
our knowledge of the underwater world, 
there can be no doubt whatever. 

Furthermore, an understanding and ap- 
plication of these principles to our every- 
day fishing problems will relegate the 
weather and the element of luck to their 
rightful places, which is among the essen- 
tially minor considerations. 

It must constantly be borne in mind 
by all anglers that the world beneath the 
surface of the water presents entirely dif- 
ferent problems and appearances than does 
our own. Were this not the case, it is 
doubtful if any trout could 
ever be induced to rise to 
an artificial fly. It must be 
admitted that even the very 
best of such flies are ex- 
tremely poor imitations of 
the natural insect. But what 
our little bunches of feath- 
ers, hackle and silk really 
look like to a trout—of this, 
very few anglers have any 
appreciation whatever. 


UE to the immutable 

physical laws of light, 
“the underwater world is 
one of short views”, char- 
acterized by bright fore- 
grounds shading rapidly 
into dark backgrounds. As 
one would suspect, there- 
fore, fish are naturally 
short-sighted. To compen- 
sate for this handicap, 
however, they are very 
quick to recognize any 
movement and change in 
light and color. 

Of particular interest to 
the fly fisherman, especially 
the dry-fly angler, is what 
is known as the trout’s 
“window”’—‘“the circle in 
the f the water, 





surface of 
through which he sees the 
outside world.” This circle 
may be regarded as the 
base of a cone, the apex of 
which is a 97-degree angle. 
(See diagram.) It is a 
well-demonstrated fact, 
however, that a trout be- 
comes aware of objects in 
the water or on the surface 
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before they actually enter the area of the 
window. It must be obvious, also, that the 
area of the window increases with the dis- 
tance of the fish below the surface. 

In discussing the various applications 
of what the trout sees through and in his 
window, I will have to confine myself to 
bare statements of fact, and ask the reader 
to accept them as such. Space will not 
permit more than this. Those who are in- 
terested in the details upon which Col. 
Harding bases his conclusions will have 
to refer to his book. 

It is hardly necessary to state that while 
a trout can see objects on the outside of 


quar 74 
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furrows which show as points of light 
that often sparkle with wonderful brilli- 
ance. Its (the window's) appearance va- 
ries from that of a faintly shimmering 
veil, dotted often with little sparkles, to 
that of a blazing mass of shifting corruga- 
tions, like clear fluted glass with a strong 
light moving behind it.” The latter is the 
case when the surface is greatly agitated 
by a strong wind. Under these conditions, 
it is a well-known fact that trout very 
often cannot be made to rise to a fly, 
presumably because they are frightened 
and put down by the scintillating glare 
above them. 














Courtesy J. B. Lippincott Co. 


The angles of refraction of light into water. Figure A shows the formation of the 
cone and the trout’s “window” 


his window he is concerned almost entire- 
ly with what is going on in the water or 
on the surface. Due to laws of light re- 
fraction, an angler wading in a stream 
appears to the trout as a fearfully dis- 
torted object, a foot or less in height, and 
consisting principally of head and shoul- 
ders, and suspended high up in the air— 
considerably above his actual position. 
For the same reason, a trout does not 
appear in its true position to the angler. 
It looks to be nearer to the surface than 
it actually is and a little behind its real 
position. 

Practically all anglers who have given 
any recognition at all to the fact that 
there is such a thing as the window re- 
gard it as a fixed, definite and easily dis- 
tinguishable boundary between the fish’s 
world and ours. Actually, however, such 
is not the case. The under surface of this 
window serves as a mirror in which ob- 
jects under water are reflected. This win- 
dow, therefore, “seems to hang. in the 
midst of the water like a sort of filmy 
curtain . . .” which divides the trout’s 
actual watery world from the one re- 
flected in the mirror above. 


HE window, and especially the edges 

of it, is strongly lighted. As a fly en- 

ters the window, therefore, particularly in 
bright sunlight, it glows brilliantly. As 
Harding phrases it: “It seems to be a 
collection of sparkling points of light, in 
comparison with which its color seems 
quite a secondary character.” On cloudy 
days and at twilight, however, conditions 
are more favorable for a trout to distin- 
guish the details of both form and color. 
Now what happens when objects float 
across a trout’s window? What do they 
look like? I can not hope to equal the 
Colonel’s vivid description, so I will quote 
his words: “Objects floating on the up- 
per side of the mirror make little pits and 


When the surface of the water is dis- 
turbed—as it practically always is, more 
or less— the mirror, too, becomes agitated 
or moves, so to speak. What happens when 
we alter the position of a mirror, as when 
we open a wardrobe door? The reflected 
image in the mirror appears to shift, too. 

“When ripples and waves disturb the level 
of the surface, the reflection of an insect 
under water or the tiny flash of light re- 


flected from the upper part of its body | 
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and especially its wing cases may be 
swinging about like the masthead of a 
ship in a seaway.’ 

It is perhaps of more than passing in- 
terest to the wet-fly angler that the trout 
must see the upper side of the fly, inas- 
much as it is reflected in the mirror. Then, 
too, the fish must see the under side of 
the fly in the water itself. Greater atten- 
tion to the tying of wet flies in accordance 
with these facts may prove distinctly 
worth while. 

Another highly interesting observation 
is that, when a trout is near the surface, 
he looks into the water beyond the win- 
dow—that is, into the reflection of the 
real water—for his food. Due to the fact 
that a great many of the creatures upon 
which fish feed are protectively colored 
when in the water, they are invisible, or 
nearly so, when motionless. The moment 
they move, they create flashes of light 
and shadow. It is probably these effects 
of light and color—or color gradations 
—which suggest food to a trout. 

Since the appearance of objects in a 
trout’s window is so totally different from 
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thrill is to play the automatically winds 
ly. Price “aw "$16. 00 up line. 


Pflueger Reels from $2.25 Up 


The Pflueger line in- 
cludes reels for any 
kind of fishing—and 
any fisherman’s 
_— The Pflueger 

erecty at $2.25; 

her sy ae Trump anti- 
back-lash, Jeweled at 
$3.50; Akron Jeweled 
anti-back-lash, $5.00; 
Summit Jeweledanti- 
back-lash, $10.00; 
Pflueger Supreme 
Prueger CAPITOL Reel—Price,$10 $25.00. 


PFLUEGER BAITS 


Ask your sporting goods dealer to show you the new Pflue- 
ger Baits built from experience. Designed by fishing experts. 





Pflueger Tail-Hook 
Pork Rind 


Pflueger Float-rite 
Bass and Trout Flies 

1 tterns. Trout Hooks short strikers. P 
szongulag patergamss Mean ks; du 


Fishing Guide FreePs vB 


-_ and eet a copy of the Pflue- 
Catalog. Ithasexactly 
the information you want about 
fish and . Shows truthful 
illustrations A, leading game fish 
important facts on feeding 
habits—tackle recommended for 
catching,etc. See ol Pflueger Tackle. Sent Free. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING co. 
ON FISHING TACKLE W 

E. A. _Pilueger, Pres Dept Ft, Aron, Oh Ohio 

EA. PFLUEGER, p Cie tot, F-I1, Akron, Ohio 

feon os send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket Catalog 
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A New 

**Narrowest 

Escape from Death’’ 
Story Contest 


$500.00 Cash 
36 PRIZES 


Did you ever find yourself in the path 
of a charging, infuriated wild beast? 

Have you ever been capsized in a 
canoe and suddenly realized that you 
were about to "go down for the third 
time 

Were you ever at close quarters with 
a deadly reptile? 


These or any one or more of a hundred 
other thrilling episodes may have taken 
place at some time in your life. 

If so, tell us about it. 

Write a story of from 1500 to 2500 words 
describing your ‘‘Narrowest Escape from 
Death”, while hunting, fishing, exploring 
or camping. 

Manuscripts should not exceed 2500 
words in length. If you can tell a good 
story in fewer words, so much the better. 

Prizes will be awarded to those submit- 
ting the best stories. 

Stories will be judged principally from 
the stz andpoint of interest and the character 
of the experience described. Careful consid- 
eration will also be given to the manner 
in which the stories are written. 

Typewritten manuscripts are 
but not obligatory. 

At the end of each manuscript must ap- 
pear a statement by the author that the 
facts contained therein are true. 

No story will be returned unless accom- 
panied by a self-addressed stamped envelope. 

The receipt of stories will not be acknow]l- 
edged unless the author so requests and 
encloses a stamped addressed envelope for 
reply. 

Rewrites of stories previously published 
in this or any other publication or book 
will not be eligible. 

All prize 
Fieip k Stream full publication rights. 

The judges of this contest will be the 
members of the editorial staff of Frerp & 
Stream, and there will be no appeal from 
their decision. 

The best of the prize- winning stories will 
be published in Frerp & Stream in the 
order of their merit, as soon as possible 
after the Contest closes. 

A complete list of the names of the prize 
winners will be published in the February 
1933 issue. 


1st Prize—$100.00 
Qnd Prize—$ 75.00 
3rd Prize—$ 50.00 
3 Prizes—$ 25.00 Each 
10 Prizes—$ 10.00 Each 
20 Prizes—$ 5.00 Each 
Manuscripts must be in the hands of the 
Story Contest Editor, % Field & Stream, 


578 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
N. Y. on or before December Ist, 1932. 


desirable 


winners must sign over to 
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what the great majority of us would ex- 
pect, it might be well for us to revise some 
of our ideas on fly dressings. In other 
words, efforts should be made to have 
our flies produce the effect of the natural 
insects in the water, The mere fact that 
an artificial fly looks good to us in the 
air is no guarantee whatever that it is 
going to look the same way to a trout 
when it is in the water. 

For instance, many of us express con- 
siderable concern regarding the hook. Ap- 
parently, however, from Col. Harding's 
observations, the hook is not nearly so 
conspicuous as is generally supposed. If 
the trout notices it at all, he seems at 
least not to regard it as something which 
must be avoided. And strange as it may 
seem, a highly polished hook is appar- 
ently far less conspicuous than a dull, 
badly-rusted one. The supposition is, 


| probably, that the sparkles caused by a 


polished hook are not noticed among the 
scintillations produced by the fly itself. 
Most interesting of all to the fly fisher- 
man is the fact that different types of 
natural insects produce different sets of 


| sparkles in a trout’s window. Col. Hard- 


ing very aptly calls them “light patterns”. 
It is these patterns which can usually 
seen before the fly enters the edge of the 


| window. Also, they are something which 
| apparently bear no relationship to the 


general shape and appearance of our arti- 
ficial flies. In other words, an artificial 
dun of some kind might appear most ex- 
cellent to us and to represent very closely 
some natural dun upon which the trout 
may be feeding. Despite this fact, the arti- 
ficial dun might—in all probability would 
—produce a totally different light pattern 
than the natural dun. A natural dun, for 
example, rides high in the water and its 


| light pattern consists principally of the 
sparkling indentations caused by the legs 





of the insect on the surface. This is a 
totally different light pattern than is 


caused by a spent spinner, for instance. 
it might be argued that the 


Of course, 


a shapeless blister of uniform light.” It 
is important to remember that the light 
pattern is, in all probability, the first in- 
dication that a trout has of the presence 
or approach of a floating fly—natural or 
artificial. 

The moment a fly or any portion of it 
penetrates the surface, color becomes a 
more or less important factor. Just what 
importance it would assume depends very 
largely, as has already been intimated, 
on the light conditions. “Generally, fish- 
ing experience points to the conclusion 
that the lower the degree of illumination, 
the greater the importance of color, and 
vice versa.” 

It is thought that the majority of trout 
begin to move over toward a fly the mo- 
ment they see, or perhaps recognize, the 
light pattern. Also, as a rule, the fly 
seldom reaches the edge of the window 
before it is taken. This is both interest- 
ing and important. 


INALLY, just a word about Col. 
Harding’s ideas on the subject of drag 
—ideas which should make us all sit up 
and take notice. “Drag has a great effect 
upon a normal light pattern of a floating 
fly. The light pattern suddenly changes its 
direction and begins to move more and 
more rapidly, and, while it develops heavy 
streamers of light diverging from the 
original pattern, in front of it there may 
also appear an almost continuous dine of 
light to show where it is going.” This 
causes what might be termed a terrifying 
series of light explosions, which are not 
markedly evident in wet-fly fishing. 
What I have given here is more or less 
of a hodge-podge, but is, I trust, the best 
that can be done with a big subject in a 
limited amount of space. Also, I may not, 
in every instance, have interpreted Col. 
Harding’s views exactly as he has given 
them in his book. It may be that I have 
colored them a bit here and there with my 
own experience. In any event, the Colonel 
has written a great book—one which 


(a) 





(b.) 








Courtesy J. B. Lippincott Co. 


The trout lying at E appears to be at Ea. The nearer the eye of the angler to the 
water, the greater is the displacement of the apparent position of the fish from its 
real position. This is shown in Figures a and b 


hackles on an artificial fly give the effect 
of many more legs than are possessed by 
any natural insect. But here, again, we are 
arguing from the appearance of the arti- 
ficial fly to us. Experiment has shown, 
however, that only about six or eight of 
the hackles actually penetrate the surface, 
provided they are good stiff hackles, 
as they should be. This is important, espe- 
cially in certain types of flies, such as the 
duns. “Soft hackles collapse and produce 


should go down as a milestone in angling 
literature. 

In conclusion, I will quote once more 
from Col. Harding, since it is upon these 
words that I base my excuse for having 
written this little article: “As woodcraft 
is to the shooting man, so is watercraft 
to the angler ; and no small part of water- 
craft should be knowledge of the physical 
character of the underwater world and 
of its reactions upon the behavior of fish.” 
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A TURTLE TRAP 
By H. W. G. Bishop 


N company with the rest of the brother- 

hood of anglers, when I go to a stream 
or lake, I want more than the fun of cast- 
ing a fly or plug. I want the thrill of a 
battle with one or more species of game 
fish. 

We, in the South, have had to stand by 
and see many of our streams and ponds 


COVER FRAMES 
With HEAVY wiRE 
NETTING 





Figure 1—Side elevation 


gradually depleted of game fish by snap- 
ping turtles, which will attack and kill 
game fish of all sizes, including large bass. 

In a club lake where I have fished more 
or less, during recent years, I have 
watched the depletion of fish in this lake 
due to turtles, and have had the privilege 
of seeing the restocking of this lake by 
trapping out the turtles. In spite of the an- 
nual planting of hundreds of fingerlings, 


2 INCH STRIP 


ON THE OUTSIDE 


OF EACH END 





Figure 2—End elevation 


the bass, crappie, and bream were getting 
scarcer each-season, until the systematic 
trapping of turtles was carried out. 

The accompanying diagrams show an 
inexpensive and easily made trap that 
worked successfully for us. 

It is made by building a box framework 
of strips of wood 2 by 2 inches. The 
box may be any size you choose, but we 
found, for convenience and ease of han- 
dling, the following dimensions were about 
right: 24 inches long, 18 inches wide and 
16 inches deep. When the framework is 
complete, cover it with a coarse screen. 


Le 


Scie oe 








Figure 3—End detail of top 


Extending vertically across the, ends of 
the box, nail a strip of wood 2 inches 
wide and extending 4 inches above top of 
box (see Fig. 2). Bore a hole in this strip, 


4 inch in diameter and 2 inches above the 
top of box, and you are ready for the top. 


1932 


The top should be made of a frame- 
work % of an inch smaller all around 
than the inside dimensions of the box, and 
covered with 1 by 4-inch strips, nailed to 
the framework. When this is complete, 
nail or bolt a strip 1 by 3 by 6 inches on 
each end of top (see Fig. 3). Bore a hole 
YZ inch in diameter, 2 inches above trap 
top and you are ready to complete the 
job. This is done by running a steel rod 
¥% of an inch in diameter through the 
oles 3 in the strips on the ends of box and 





through the holes in the cleats fastened to | 


the top. 


This will allow the top to turn | 


around the rod as an axis, and the trap is | 
| 


ready to, be set. 


This is done by planting two poles in | 


the bottom of the lake, firmly enough to | § 


hold the trap and extending eight or ten 
inches above the surface of the water. 
Fasten the trap between the poles, with 
the top about three inches above water. 

This makes an attractive place for 
turtles to sun themselves and since the 
top revolves around the metal rod, they 
are dumped into the trap to await the time 


when the trap is taken up and they are | 


killed. 
In order to deplete the turtles rapidly, 
it is advisable to use a number of traps. 


One to each five acres of water should be | 


about the minimum. 


NOVEMBER AND THE CONTEST 


XCEPT for the Brook Trout, Brown 
Trout, Steelhead-Rainbow Trout 
(Eastern Division) and Lake Trout 
Classes, everything is still going strong 
in the Annual Field and Stream Prize 


Fishing Contest on the date of publication | 


of this issue—October 10th. The classes 
just mentioned closed on October 1st. 
Two others will close on November Ist 
—namely, the Small-mouth Black Bass 
Class and the Northern Division of the 
Large-mouth Black Bass Class. The 
Muskalonge, Great Northern Pike, Wall- 
Eyed Pike, Crappie or Calico Bass, 
Striped Bass, Channel Bass, Bluefish and 
Weakfish Classes are open until December 
Ist. The balance, consisting of the West- 
ern Division of the Rainbow-Steelhead 
Class and the Intermediate, Southern and 
Florida Divisions of the Large-mouth 
Black Bass Class do not close until Janu- 
ary Ist, 1933. 

In other words, of the $3240.00 worth of 
prizes being offered there still remains 
$2460.00 in prizes to shoot at. The chances 
for your winning @ne or more of these 
are still as good as the day the Contest 
opened on April Ist, last—provided that 
you fellows will get busy. In many of the 





classes and divisions, the fish do not seem | 


to be running particularly big this year, 
so our advice to you is to “shoot your 
affidavit into us on every nice fish you 
catch from now until you put your tackle 
away in moth balls. We won't mind if 
you enter a dozen fish in a single class. 
Go to it! The main idea is simply that you 


shouldn’t take any more chances on win- | 


ning one or more of the 76 prizes still 
waiting for you. Think of it—76 prizes! 
Who said the Contest is over? 

Not enough of you are sending us 
photographs of the fish which you are en- 
tering. While this is not compulsory, it is 
highly essential if you expect us to pub- 
lish the story of your catch some time 
next year. 

Also, don’t forget that we are going to 
give an Honor Certificate to everyone who 
enters a fish in the Contest—whether they 
win a prize or not. This will be suitable 
for framing and will testify not only to 
the fact that you entered a fish in the 


Field and Stream Prize Fishing Contest | 


in accordance with its Rules and Condi- 
tions, but also to your skill as an angler. 





| 
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Every cabin 
needs this new 


Wallite! 





Electric Light Without Wires 








THINK of electric lights for your 
cabin deep in the woods! No wir- 
ing needed! Power for Eveready 
Wallites is supplied by long-life 
Eveready Flashlight Batteries that 
fit inside each light, out of sight. 
Perfect for bunks, lockers, toilets, 
and beside the shaving-mirror. 

Wallite No. 4758 is a new, 
brighter, three-battery model. 
(Four times brighter than the orig- 
inal Wallite!) When you pull the 
chain, the light goes on for a fixed 
period—then the automatic switch 
shuts it off! No danger of wasting 
the batteries, if you forget to turn 
off the light. Steady, uninterrupted 
illumination is possible too. All 
leading stores have this new Wallite 
—only $1.75, without batteries. 
Also another model at $1.25. 


EVEREADY 


WIRELESS-ELECTRIC LIGHT 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 
Unit of 


n " and Carbon 
UnionCarbide Corporation 





neg: 3 Tama 


oneness 
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HE REIGNS SUPREME... 
HIS KINGDOM, OUR KITCHEN 


| From daylight till dark, the savory domain just beyond our dining room bustles 
with orderly activity. Rich broths simmer in gleaming stock-pots. Ribs of beef and 
juicy hams bake in deep, hot ovens. In one corner is the fragrance of apple pie; in 
another, the aroma of fresh-brewed coffee. And reigning over this kingdom is an 
amiable sovereign — our chef.* 
Like a wise general, he marshals his forces at dawn. In fact, hours before you leave 
your good Statler bed, he has distributed his carefully-planned menus to the cooks 
at their various stations... issued explicit orders for the day’s work... and con- 


ferred with all his assistants. 





And then, through a busy morning and crowded afternoon, he keeps a trained eye | 
on everything. He watches the roasts as they come toa golden brown . . . tastes the 
sauces and salad dressings... sam- 





ples the vegetables. For, you see, 
he’s determined that nothing shall 
leave his kitchen unless it meets the 
high standard of Statler cooking. 
And because he’s an efficient 
manager, as well as a famous chef, 
everything moves on schedule in 
his department. That’s why Statler 
food comes to you hot when it 
should be Aot, cold when it should 
be cold—in a word, deliciously pre- 


pared, perfectly served. 


To his genius for devising menus 


that abound with your favorite 
dishes ... and his expert supervi- 
sion. ..we owe much of our repu- 
tation for mastering the art of 
American Cookery. And _ we're 
proud of him. He, in turn, is proud 








| 

| 
of his contribution to Statler ser - | 
vice. For, like all our employees, | 
his ambition is ¢o please and to | 
satisfy the thousands who come to 
our hotels month after month to 


dine — and to be housed. 


*73% of Statler stockholders are 


employees. 





HOTELS STATLER 


where ‘‘The guest is always right”’ 





BOs TON BUFFALO 
CLEVELAND DETROIT $T. LOUIS 


in NEW YORK, Aofe/ Pennsylvania | 


LETTERS AND ANSWERS 
SEA-RUN CUT-THROATS 


Fisuinc Epitor: 


In your issue of last March under Letters 
and Answers, I was very much surprised to 
notice in your comment answering a letter of 
James M. Moser, wherein he asked whether or 
not the cut-throat trout along the Pacific Coast 
were known to live in salt water, that you 
passed it along as your opinion that this trout 
does not seem to run to sea from any of the 
rivers in Oregon, Washington and Alaska. Now 
I believe that all we Northwestern fishermen 
who think we know something of the habits of 
the cut-throat or Salmo clarkii, must take ex- 
ception to the opinion ex ressed in this issue as 
to the habits of this fish in these waters, for 
it can be established to be a positive fact that 
the cut-throat trout of Oregon and Washington 
streams and all streams tributary to the Colum- 
bia River are sea-run fish. 

These cut-throats are readily distinguishable 
from other trout by reason of the bright, deep- 
red dash or streak of red on each side of their 
throat or along the under edge of the gill cover 
and are the most common trout taken from all 
streams, lakes and estuaries leading into the 
Pacific Ocean in these states. In fact, about two 
or three are taken to one of any other trout in 
these coastal streams and particularly in the 
Columbia River and many of its tributaries. It 
is my opinion that this fish in the fry stage, 


| when the opportunity affords, drops down stream 


into the bays or ocean for the purpose of get- 
ting his start in life in salt water. 

I further believe that at certain times of the 
year and at certain stages of his life, he mi- 
grates back into the streams, likely for the 
purpose of spawning, and then returns again to 
salt-water. I have personally stood upon the 
jetty at the mouth of the Nehalem River in 
Oregon on a very clear day and have seen 
schools of several thousands of these cut-throats 
and have seen them swim in over the bar from 
the ocean and pass on up into the Nehalem 
River. I have caught them from these schools 
and examined them to determine their variety. 

This run of cut-throats usually begins along 
in the middle of the summer after the 15th of 
July and the fish continue to run in and out 
with the tide until after the first rains of the 
fall when they are seen to come into the streams 
in great numbers ahead of the salmon-trout or 
“harvest trout,” as they are commonly called 
in the West. In fact, many of them are caught 
right along with the salmon-trout run which 
hegins after the streams have begun to rise 
from heavy rains. 

And during the early summer months the cut- 
throat is most commonly taken right at the edge 
of the brackish water in the estuaries of the 
coastal streams and as the tide comes in he 
moves up into the fresh waters of the streams 
and then drops back as the tide is ebbing out. 
In July and August the best catches of the cut- 
throat trout are taken near the mouths of all 


| coastal streams of Oregon and Washington. 
R 


V. Ropnett. 
Comment: I’m very glad that you wrote me 


as you did in your letter of the 17th. I don’t 


for one moment profess to know it all. I’m only 
too glad to learn from anybody who knows what 
he_is talking about, as you apparently do. 
My statement regarding the cut-throat trout 
was based upon the experience of a leading 
ichthyologist. However, that does not make it 
right. I’m frank to confess that I have had no 


| personal experience with the cut-throats in your 


section of the country and for that reason had 


| to depend upon hearsay. T did not, however, 


make a positive statement that they never do 
run to sea. I said apparently they did not do 
so very often. As a matter of fact, T stated that 
they were quite common in Puget Sound. 
Fisuitnc Epitor. 


AUSTRIAN TROUT 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

Could you ntooms me if the native or “wild” 
brook trout of the New England states and the 
brook trout of Austria are the same variety of 


fish? 
Cart H. Prost. 


Comment: There is no trout native to Austria 
which is the same as our brook trout. Though 

do not know for certain, it is entirely possible 
that some of our native brook trout have been 
introduced into that country, but I am inclined 
to doubt this. 

However, I know that the only species of 
trout of any consequence native to Austria is the 
brown trout, which, as you know, has been ex- 
tensively introduced into the United States within 
comparatively recent years. In fact, the brown 


| trout is the native trout of all European coun- 


tries, as well as of England. 

The brown trout is mg a charr, however, as 
is the brook trout. The brown trout is Salmo 
fario or, as it has been more recently named, 
Salmo eriox. The brook trout is Salvelinus font- 
inalis. In other words, the brown trout is a true 
trout whereas the brook trout is not. 


Fisu1nc Epitor. 
(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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BULLS—GOOD AND BAD 
(Continued from page 67) 


at Salem with an elephant which had been 
purchased in Bengal for a few hundred 
dollars. It was exhibited in New England 
and finally sold for $10,000, the largest 
price paid for an animal up to that time, 
either in the United States or in Europe. 

In 1822, according to James Shettel, 
circus historian, a lecturer boasted that 
the hide of an elephant he was exhibiting 
was too thick to be pierced by a bullet. 
His statement was a challenge to five boys 
who hid behind an elm tree that night and 
shot at the pachyderm while its keeper was 
taking it overland to another town for 
exhibition. The bullet entered the animal’s 
brain through one of the eyes, and death 
came instantly. Probably the beast would 
not have been killed had the bullet struck 
elsewhere, but it hit a vulnerable spot. 
Owners of the animal accepted $300 from 
each of the quintet in full payment, a sur- 
prisingly low figure for an elephant at that 
time. 

There is a host of illusions about ele- 
phants that might as well be blasted. In 
the first place, their thick skin is very 





| you like narrow-escape stor- 
ies, read “JUST LIE STILL,” 
by George Cole, in the December 
issue. It’s a thriller. 











sensitive, particularly about the eyes and 
mouth, and the pachyderms suffer greatly 
from flies. The females do not remain 
pregnant for seven or eight years, as some 
people contend. The period of gestation is 
twenty-one or twenty-two months. Haven't 
you heard that elephants never forget and 
that they live to a phenomenal age? Some 
elephants do have remarkable memories, 
but it is not reasonable to suppose that 
they remember everything. And an ele- 
phant’s span of years is not much greater 
than man’s. Perhaps you have heard that 
all elephants hate tobacco. Many of them 
consider it a great delicacy, but not—mind 
you—in the form of a lighted cigar or 
cigarette. 

Another popular illusion concerns itself 
with the contention that elephants never 
lie down except when made to do so by 
their trainers and keepers. This belief 
probably persists because Khartum, a very 
well-known bull in the Bronx Zoological 
Park, did not lie down during twenty 
years. A few elephants do not lie down; 
most of them do. 

There is a lot of contention about the 
comparative intelligence and tractability 
of Indian and African elephants. All the 
circus elephants in this country at the 
present time are Indians, and circus bull- 
keepers seem to prefer them to their 
African cousins, which are thought to be 
stubborn and generally useless to circuses. 
Jumbo, one of the greatest attractions that 
ever flamed across the billboards of cir- 
cusdom, was an African. His stubborn 
temperament met its match when he re- 
fused to get out of the path of a fast 
freight train in St. Thomas, Ontario, years 
ago. 
Not for exhibition purposes alone are 
the huge pachyderms carried with circuses. 
In Burma, elephants are still “a-pilin’ 
teak,” and in America, too, they have been 
taught to earn their keep. In every circus 
herd one or more bulls are broken to 
harness and assist in numerous ways: 
spotting wagons, raising the big tops and 
dragging the heavy caravans from the 
clutches of the mire when all other means 
have proved ineffective. The towering 


beasts are educated, too, and they even 
have to be taught to like peanuts, with 
which they are unfamiliar at the time of 
importation from their native India. They 
eat all sorts of vegetables, carrots and bran 
being much-desired delicacies. 


The young elephant is first taught to | 


take in his trunk the tail of the bull in 
front of him. This keeps their trunks out 
of mischief, and the command “Tail up!” 
precedes every circus-elephant procession. 
These animals are natural actors and are 
quick to learn once they understand what 
is required of them. Block and tackle are 
necessary in, some stages of training, par- 
ticularly when the trainers are teaching 
their huge pupils to stand on their hind 
legs or sit upright on a tub. When an ele- 
phant is being taught to shimmy, a sort 
of rope harness is put on him. “Trainers 
pull on ropes fastened to this harness, 
making the animal’s body go through the 
necessary motions. This is kept up until 
the beast gets the idea and can shimmy 
of his own accord. 

Most elephants are natural clowns, do- 
ing some of their most comical tricks 
when they think nobody is there to see. 
Trainers often conceal themselves in some 
convenient hiding place and spend hours 
watching their elephants amuse them- 
selves. It’s a gala day for the herd when 
the circus exhibits near a river which is 
suitable for bathing a few hundred tons of 
pachyderms. They are as_ enthusiastic 


about this sort of diversion as small boys | 
are in the old swimmin’ hole and usually | 


are reluctant to leave the water when 
their play period is at an end. Convenient 
streams are few and far between while 


the shows are on tour, but the bull-keepers | 


bathe their titanic charges frequently. Al- 
so, they manicure the huge _ toe-nails, 
painting them with whitewash. 


One of the most dangerous of all circus | 


presentations has to do with an elephant 
carrying his trainer’s head in his mouth 
during a march down the hippodrome 
track. The danger lies in the fact that an 
elephant can crush a heavy board in his 
mouth, and if something frightens him 
while the man’s head is in his mouth the 
beast’s powerful jaws may crush the 
trainer’s head as easily as though it were 
an egg. This trick is taught in an interest- 
ing manner. The elephant is first given a 
light ball about the size and shape of his 
trainer’s head. With this in his mouth, he 
walks some distance, becoming accustomed 
to the object. Next, a weight is attached 
to the ball and thiseweight increased daily 
until it approximates the weight of the 
trainer. After the animal becomes used to 
this apparatus, the trainer risks his head. 


LEPHANTS with circuses are taken 
for granted like the rising sun and 
the morning paper. Millions see them 
annually, but few realize that each ele- 
phant has a definite personality and that in 
a large colony of them can be found an ele- 
phant temperament to match almost every 
human disposition. The timid and the vain; 
the clown, the grouch, the diplomat and 
the villain—they’re all in the big herd. 
Circuses spend hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in importing elephants and 
training them to be good, useful citizens 
of the big tops. So out of justice to the 
shows and to the elephant himself it should 
be set forth plainly that bad bulls are the 
exception rather than the rule. You might 
lie down and let the great hulks walk over 
you, knowing that elephants are usually so 
desirous of a firm footing that they will 
not step on a man. You can rest assured 
that if an elephant bears a grudge against 
any one it will a person who has of- 
fended him. You can go on feeding pea- 
nuts to elephants without fear that they 
bear you any but the friendliest feelings. 
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ON GETTING LOST 
By Elon Jessup 


T is during the hunting days of fall 
that men seem to develop a special 
capacity for getting themselves lost 
in the woods. This is entirely logical, 

one reason being that the average hunter 
is nothing if not the soul of concentra- 
tion; his attention is given far more to 
finding game than to where he’s going or 
how he will get back to where he came 
from. 

Another reason is that of all wilderness 
trails, the most confusing are the trails 
made by game. The tracks may lead you 
into every sort of tangle and bottom-land 
muck ; and then straggle out into all man- 
ner of directions at once. Many a hunter 
has been dragged into a hopeless maze by 
trying to follow game tracks. 

The man who thoroughly 
knows the territory he is cov- 
ering, needn’t bother much about 
such matters. What if he does 
temporarily lose his bearings? 
He will soon sight a familiar 


landmark and pick them up 
again. 
Such a man is usually a 


competent woodsman and knows 
a particular territory thorough- 
ly because he has traveled it 
dozens of times. Although he 
might lose his bearings for a 
few minutes he couldn’t get seri- 
ously lost. Yet it is quite pos- 
sible that if this same competent 
woodsman were transplanted to 
some country which is new and 
strange to him, he might be- 
come seriously lost and stay so 
for days. 

This sort of thing has hap- 
pened even to North Woods 
guides; and enough times to 
prove pretty conclusively that 
the traditional “instinctive” 
sense-of-direction gift can be 
somewhat over-rated. Of course, 
the born woodsman ranks above 
the average in seeing, hearing 
and recognizing woods signs, 
but in the last analysis you come 
down to the bare fact that a 
man either knows a certain patch 
of wilderness or he doesn't. If 
he doesn’t and he’s got good 
sense, he finds out all he can 
about it. That briefly sums up in 
general terms how not to get 
lost, Let’s be a bit more specific. 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











There are many things about strange 
country that you can’t find out until you 
get into the midst of it. But there are also 
a surprisingly large number of things that 
can be learned beforehand. One of the best 
of these is the importance of acquainting 
oneself with the lay of the land. It’s a most 
excellent idea and one which a man some- 
times fails to heed until too late. Getting 
the lay of the land doesn’t do you much 
good after you are lost. 

Maps of a locality—whenever available 
—should be carefully studied before you 


With compass, knife and waterproof match box in your 
pocket, you needn’t worry if you do get lost 








venture very far off the beaten path. Note 
the general direction in which streams 
flow, ridges run and trails follow. They 
may appear to twist and squirm all over 
the place; but each maintains a given 
general direction, which is what you need 
most to know. Note the fact particularly 
if there happens to be a railroad line on 
the map. There’s scarcely any excuse for 
a man to be lost for very long if he’s any- 
where near a railroad track. The Gov- 
ernment topographic. maps are especially 
useful in that they give a graphic picture 
of a definite locality. 

A map is only part of the story. And it 
goes without saying that you should al- 
Ways carry a compass. Upon reaching 
camp, observe various details in the actual 
lay of the land, noting in particular tower- 
ing objects and those that are in any way 
unusual—a cliff here or distinctive tree 
there, and the relative position 
of each from camp. It might also 
be a wise plan to mount to a 
high spot or climb a tall tree 
nearby in order to get wider 
range. You can make a rough 
map of your own showing cer- 
tain landmarks and their com- 
pass directions from camp. 


S an example of some such 
bird’s-eye view of  sur- 
rounding territory, we will say 
that you spot a small lake with 
water flowing into its north end. 
Maybe a few days later you 
stumble onto a small lake which 
you think at first must be the 
one you've spotted. But it con- 
fuses you very much not to find 
water flowing into its north 
end. Then you recall another 
small lake five miles to the 
east. Of course, that’s the one. 
A little detailed information of 
this sort can save a lot of 
trouble. 

If camped on a river or lake 
with the back country as your 
hunting territory, walk the shore 
line for two or three miles in 
each direction from camp, learn- 
ing its peculiarities. A known 
shore line is a valuable border 
line. An unknown one, on the 
other hand, can sometimes ‘lead 
to trouble in that it may carry 
one away from camp. A rail- 
road track is an especially valu- 
able border. 

When you dive into the 
woods, take in various details 
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of your surroundings; and this means 
glancing backwards every once in a while, 
as well as forwards. Turn around and take 
numerous glimpses of the country you will 
later be facing upon your return to camp. 
Even a well-worn trail has a very different 
appearance during a return trip than dur- 
ing the out trip. Unless a “backlook” 
habit is acquired, confusion may easily 
arise. 

This change of appearance due to a 
reversed angle of vision applies also to 
various distant landmarks. A hill may be 
totally different in appearance when 
viewed at an angle from which you haven't 





Keeping three trees in line prevents 
walking in circles 


seen it before. Make a practice of sight- 
ing your landmarks from several points. 

Another oddity is the difficulty a man 
may sometimes experience in finding again 
a perfectly clear trail from which he has 
stepped only a few paces to one side. The 
reason here is that a trail is much more 
easily seen when viewed lengthwise than 
broadside. However, so long as you know 
the general direction in which it runs, you 
ought to be able to find it. 

So much for some of the simpler pre- 
cautions against getting lost, never for- 
getting the obvious one of having a com- 
pass with you. Suppose that, in spite of 
all, a man does manage to get lost. Just 
what does this imply ? 


EING lost can perhaps best be defined 

as a gap between known surround- 
ings. A thread has snapped. A moment be- 
fore you’ve known where you were and 
now you don’t. Possibly the horizon has 
suddenly turned around. You feel all be- 
wildered. Every one who spends any time 
at all in the outdoors has experienced 
gaps of this sort. Although a worrying 
sensation, it usually doesn’t last for long. 
Very often you pick up a familiar land- 
mark which bridges the gap and no harm 
is done. It is only when this gap consis- 
tently refuses to be bridged or a man 
loses his head with panic that getting lost 
becomes a serious business. Even when 
a man maintains his presence of mind he 
is likely to be conscious of surgings of 
panic within him, which only cool think- 
ing and character manage to keep in their 
place. 

How to reach either a familiar land- 
mark, a camp or a settlement of some 
sort, is the problem. One way of solving 
it is to find a stream if you can and follow 
its down flow. In a mountainous country, 
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water will almost invariably bring you 
to settlements. In many of the low-lying 
portions of the Canadian wilderness you 
won't fare so well. But some thought-out 
objective you must try for in any case. 
Such an objective can only be reached by 
your walking to it in a straight line. 

It is this ability to walk in a straight 
line which is the most important require- 
ment of finding your way out when lost. 
The well-known tradition of walking in 
circles is no exaggeration, The combina- 
tion of forest obstacles and human habit 
is probably accountable for this oddity. 
Habit being what it is, one swerves in a 
predominating direction instead of alter- 
nately to right and left. The one sure 
method of keeping you in a straight line 
is a compass. The compass of course won't 
take you home, for you don’t know in 
which direction home lies; but it will at 
least keep you treading along a straight 
line to some sort of definite objective, and 
that is a great deal. Few things are worse 
than the bewilderment of walking in cir- 
cles. 

If you haven’t a compass and there’s no 
sun, the next best way of striking a 
straight line is the old woodsman’s trick 
of keeping three trees constantly in line 
before your eyes. Start with two trees 
in line. Before reaching the first, pick up 
a third, then before reaching the second, 
pick up a fourth, and so on. It’s a method 
requiring a good deal of concentration, 
but if stuck to consistently it works. Many 
a lost man has bridged the gap to known 
surroundings with this three-tree trick. 


BRINGIN’ ’EM IN 
By Jim Mc. Timmonds 


WING to the rough character of the 

country in which many deer are 
killed, it is sometimes impractical to use 
a horse for packing them to camp. Very 
often, too, a horse is not available, so for 
the benefit of those who may some time 
find themselves confronted with the prob- 
lem of packing their buck to camp on 
their back, I will describe a method of 
“back packing” which I have used for a 
number of years. 

After the deer has been dressed and 
you have wiped him out dry inside with 
some leaves or ferns, skin out the legs, 
leaving the dewclaws on the hind-leg skins 
and the dewclaws and the “tooth-picks” 
on the front-leg skins. (The tooth-picks 
are the small pointed bones about two 





Figures 1 (left) and 2 


inches long that are found just above the 
dewclaws on the front legs only.) 

Cut a slit in the hind-leg skins, as in 
Fig. 1, and open out the tooth-picks on the 
front-leg skins, as in Fig. 2. Now you 
are ready to make your hitch. Take the 
right hind-leg skin and the left front-leg 
skin, draw them together and cross them; 
take a turn one way with the front-leg 
skin and a turn the opposite way with the 
hind-leg skin. Then poke the end of the 
front-leg skin through the slit in the hind- 
leg skin. The tooth-picks will keep it from 
slipping back. Tighten your hitch and 
fasten the other two legs together in the 
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Which Way 


Scent? 


Why is it that all good hounds almost invari- 
ably follow a trail the right way? Lead a 
good hound up to an hours-old trail on dry 
hard ground, and if he starts to back trail 
he’ll reverse himself and go to the right +A 
rection in a few seconds. How can he tell ? 

is one of the most astonishing facts a athe 
ever meets with. An explanation is offered 
in one of the most interesting articles ever 
published, which you will find 


in the December 


Field ¢ 
Stream 


A grand issue, brothers, packed with ar- 
ticles and practical information that you 
will value at many times the cost of your 
copy. In addition to “Which Way Scent? 

there are a dozen other articles, including: 


A NEW 
BLACK BASS 


That the Southern small mouth black bass 
is a distinctly different species of fish from 
the Northern small mouth is definitely 
proved by scientists. So that we actually 
have three kinds of black bass in these 
United States—the large mouth, the North- 
ern small mouth and the Southern small 
mouth, Read about it in this most important 
article. 


WHISKEY REEF 


A vivid account of a great day with the 
ducks. 


WILD BOAR OF SANTA CRUZ 


A thrilling adventure with what many 
sportsmen consider North America’s 
most dangerous game. 


SPARE THE ROD 


A tackle-busting bass article. 


THE RED GODS’ LONG LEGS 


A different kind of rabbit hunting 
article. 


CURIOUS COMPANIONS 


Fascinating sidelights ‘on the nature of 
many African animals. 


We urge you now not to miss this issue, 
and warn you that you may unless you tell 
your newsdealer now to save you 4 copy. 
Better still, subscribe today. 








Slip your right arm under the right front 
leg and your left arm under right hind leg 


same manner. This hitch will make a 
smoother fastening, hold better and is not 
so likely to rub your shoulders as the 
ordinary square knot. 

If you wish to carry the deer high on 
your shoulders, you may do this by draw- 
ing the leg skins down closer together at 
the knees and hocks, and then taking more 





$500.00 in cash prizes are being 

offered in a new ‘‘Narrowest Escape 

from Death’’ Story Contest. Read 
all about it on page 70 











turns with the ends before completing your 
hitch. If you do not care to save the head, 
your load will be that much lighter. If 
you have a very large buck you may 
lighten your load still more by taking out 
the leg bones at the first joint above the 
knees and hocks, respectively. By so do- 
ing, you will not be sacrificing meat of 
any great value. You will also find that it 


The leg skins “crossed” on your back will 
leave your chest free for deep breathing 
site 
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is much easier to make your load “ride 
high” and the ends of the leg bones will 
not be punching you in the back. 

On a side-hill it is easy to slip into this 
rig. To facilitate matters on level ground, 
the deer may be placed on a log, rock or 
other elevation. Slip your right arm under 
the right front leg and your left arm un- 
der the right hind leg. This will throw 
the leg skins “crossed” on your back and 
leave your chest free for deep breathing. 
You will appreciate the advantage of this 
after you have gone a mile or two. 

It may be a long, hard old trail into 
camp, but if you will place your load high 
on your back, see that the leg skins are 
spread out wide, so they will not cut into 
your shoulders, keep the hitches smooth 
and take it easy, you will have your buck 
in camp before you know it. Try this the 
next time you find it necessary to “back 
pack” a big one. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
REMOVING A BROKEN AX HANDLE 


Campinc Epitor: 

Some time ago I read a letter in these col- 
umns about removing a broken ax handle by 
burning it out. No doubt this is effective, but 
I think it should be used as a last resort, only. 
Here is a method which T like better: 

fake a piece of hardwood and whittle down 
one end a shade smaller than the eye of the 
ax. The end of this wedge or drift should be 
made square and placed against the broken 
handle after it has Teen sawed or chopped off 
close to the eye, The ax head, of course, — 
be laid flat on the ground. Incidentall 
usually necessary to put a chip under he be oar 
ness end of the hardwood drift. 

Strike the other end of the drift a few sharp 
blows. This will generally loosen the most stub- 
born ax handle and is a customary lumberjack 
procedure. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
wedged end of the ax should be pointing away 
from you. 

W. Bortuey. 


IS MY COMPASS RIGHT? 


Campinc Epitor: 

It is all right to have a compass and to know 
how to use it, but how can one be sure that his 
compass is right? It is apt not to be, in which 
case, what earthly good would it be? 

Vatter D. Simon. 


Ans.—Don't be one of those ‘“Doubting 
Thomases” who is always wondering if his com- 
pass is right. I suppose almost everyone has this 
feeling once in a while, but it’s a mighty bad 
habit to get into. Snap out of it! 

f you have a good compass and have checked 
up on it before you go into the woods, you have 
nothing to worry about. A really good compass 
seldom goes wrong. 

Some people avoid a continginny of this kind 
by carrying two compasses. If they check with 
each other, you are all right. As a matter of fact, 
it is probably not a bad idea to carry two, be- 
cause the possibility of losing or breaking a com- 
pass seems to me a lot more likely than that a 
good compass might suddenly go wrong. 

Then there is that old stunt of determining the 
points of the compass with your watch. Hold the 
watch in a horizontal position with the hour 
hand pointing toward the sun. Half way between 
the hour hand and 12 on the dial is south. You 
can check up quite accurately in this way, but, 
of course, only when the sun is shinin 

CAMPING Rerven. 


ABOUT WATERPROOFING BOOTS 


Campinc Epitor: 

Perhaps the following formula of water- 
proofing boots would interest your readers: 

In the first place, it is best to waterproof 
your boots because it makes them soft, pliable 
and impervious to water. It is not a aon idea 
to use mineral oil because it burns the leather. 

Ilere is a good recipe for making a water- 
proofing mixture: 

Take beeswax, neats-foot oil and mutton 
tallow in equal parts and melt in a pan over 
a low flame. When it comes time to apply this 
to your boots, be sure that they are warm and 
dry, Use a small brush to apply the mixture 
to the leather and get it in between the sole and 
the upper. 

One of the oldest recipes for a waterproofing 
dope is a mixture of cod-liver oil and pine tar. 
It smells to heaven so you'd better boil ‘er 
down outdoors. Take two parts of pine tar 
and three parts of cod-liver oil and heat in a 
an. 

; Then soak the leather while the mixture is 
hot. 
Rost. E. Lenic. 


(END OF CAMPING AND VW/OODCRAFT) 
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BAY DUCKS 
(Continued from page 27) 


used to separate the two birds in the 
field, the white in the lesser scaup extend- 
ing considerably farther toward the wing 
tip. (See diagram.) This characteristic 
does not always hold, but typical indiv- 
iduals can be told in this way with a fair 
degree of certainty. 

Male: This is the common bay duck 
that at a distance on the water appears 
to be black at both ends and white in the 
middle. The flanks and back are finely 
barred with gray, but at a distance those 
parts appear quite white. The bill is blue; 
hence the nickname “bluebill.” In the 
hand, the black head of the greater scaup 
is glossed with greenish; that of the lesser 
with dull purple. 

Female: Brown, with a broad white 
wing-stripe and a well-defined white area 
about the base of the bill. 

Where the scaup is abundant locally it 
assumes primary importance as a game 
bird. The closely bunched, irregular flocks 
are comparatively unsuspicious and come 
well to the decoys. 

Lesser Scaup Duck (Little Bluebill, 
Creek Broadbill). The two scaups, though 
very similar in appearance, are a bit 
different in their habits. The greater scaup 
is the winter scaup of the Great Lakes 





VERY hunter has memories 

of red-letter days. Read 

“WHISKY REEF,” by Ken- 

drick Kimball, in the December 

issue. The prospects for sport 

were slim, but the birds came— 
and kept on coming. 











and the Northern seacoasts, while the 
lesser scaup, a less hardy bird, is more of 
a fresh-water species and is seldom found 
in the Northern States in winter. The 
colloquial name, creek broadbill, is a 
good one. 

Male: Similar to the scaup but slightly 
smaller and grayer; head glossed with 
purplish instead of green. These differ- 
ences are slight and can be made out only 
when the bird is in the hand. With a little 
practice, it is easy to separate them in 
the field by the length of the wing-stripe. 

Rinc- Neckep Duck (Ring - necked 
Scaup, Ringbill). The ringneck resembles 
the scaups, with which it often associates, 
but the black back and broad gray wing- 
stripe will distinguish it when these mark- 
ings can be seen. 

Male: In flight, the only black-backed 
duck with a broad gray wing-stripe. Head, 
foreparts and back black; sides light gray 
with a conspicuous white mark in front of 
the wing; bill crossed by two white rings. 

Female: Brown. Wing-stripe gray; 
whitish area about the base of the bill; 
white eye-ring and ring on bill. It differs 
from female scaup in possessing a gray 
wing-stripe, white eye-ring and a ring on 
the bill; from female redhead by its small- 
er size, darker back, and the white rings 
about the eye and bill. 

The name ring-billed duck would be 
much more appropriate, as it practically 
requires an examination in the hand to 
be aware of the dull chestnut-colored 
ring that encircles its neck. 

GoLpENEYE (Whistler). The whinnying 
whistle of the goldeneye’s wings can be 
used with as much certainty in identifica- 
tion as a glimpse of the bird itself. 

Male: Largely white, with a black back 
and a black, green-glossed head. A large 
round white spot between the eye and the 
bill is the feature that sets this duck apart 
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from all others. In flight the wings show 
large square white patches. At a distance 
the male bears a resemblance to the male 
merganser, but the goldeneye is a stocky, 
short-necked duck with a large round 
head, quite unlike the “long-geared” mer- 
ganser. In many parts of the interior in 
the North, these are the two most typical 
winter ducks. 

Female: Gray, with a white collar and 
a dark brown head. Wings with large 
square white patches, 

Most gunners can associate the mellow, 
whistling sound produced by the wings of 
passing goldeneyes with slowly freezing 
feet and cramped hours in the frozen 
blind. Truly, the whistler is a cold-weath- 
er bird, thriving in places where others 
are forced to leave for more congenial 
waters. Strategy is often needed to bring 
one down, as it does not come to the de- 
coys as readily as many other species. 

Barrow’s GOLDENEYE (Rocky Moun- 
tain Whistler). This bird is much less 
common than the ordinary whistler. Like 
the latter species, it is a Northern bird. 
It makes the same whistling noise with 
its wings as the common goldeneye. 

Male: Similar to the male goldeneye 
but with a greater amount of black on 
the sides of the body; white wing-patch 
subdivided by a black bar ; crescent-shaped 
white spot in front of the eye instead of 
a round white spot; head glossed with 
purplish instead of green. 

Female: The bill of the Barrow’s gold- 
eneye is yellow; otherwise the differences 
are so slight that only an expert could tell 
them apart. 

BuFFLEHEAD (Butterball, Dipper). Buf- 
fleheads are very small and very white 
ducks that fly in small, irregular flocks 
low over the water. 

Male: White, with a black back and a 
large puffy black head marked with a 
great white patch that extends from the 
eye around the back of the head. Large 
white wing-patches in flight. Because of 
the large triangular white area on the 


side of the head it is sometimes confused 


with the hooded merganser, which is a 
very dark duck instead of very white. 

Female: A dark little duck with a large 
head, a white cheek-spot and a white 
wing-patch. 


HE little bufflehead, the smallest ‘of 
all the bay ducks, is well known to 
most gunners, even though it is not espe- 
cially sought after. It is often bagged 
along with scaup, “goldeneyes and others, 
but its small size and the comparatively 
small groups in which it travels account 
for its lesser importance as a game bird. 
Ruppy Duck. In the air in any _plu- 
mage, the ruddy appears as a_ small, 
chunky duck with a long tail; dark in 
color with light cheeks. It flies low, and 
the short, quick wing beats give the bird 
a very buzzy flight. 
Male in winter plumage: Gray, with 
white cheeks, a blackish crown and a 


large blue bill. In the breeding season it | 


assumes the rusty-red plumage that gives 
this bird its name. 

Female: Similar to the male, but the 
light cheeks are crossed with a dark line. 


The myriad of nicknames given to this | 


little duck are far out of proportion to 


its size. Many of the names, such as spike- | 


tail and spoonbill, refer to the bird’s ap- 
pearance; steelhead and other similar 
names denote its extreme toughness. It is 
quite unsuspicious; so to many it has be- 
come known as sleepyhead and dumb-bird. 
The proper name, ruddy duck, is not often 
used by gunners, naturally enough, because 
they do not know the bird in its rusty- 
red breeding plumage. 


(ENp oF Serres) 
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WEATHER-PROOF 
SLEEPING BAG 


The Ideal Xmas Gift! 


The UNIVERSAL SLEEPING BAG is made to stand 
abuse. All materials are the strongest obtainable— 
yet its sleeping qualities are supreme. Made of layer 
upon layer of downy comfort cotton, quilted between 
an outer and inner covering of drill—the outer cover 
weather -proofed, 
Talon Zipper fastener makes its quick use easier than 
buttoning your shirt. Simply step in and Zip it shut. 
No blankets to make up—nothing to fasten. Man- 
size; 28 x 78 inches. It straps into a compact roll 8 
x 28 inches and weighs less than 10 pounds. Light, 
warm, sturdy and convenient—the most sensible 
sleeping bag yet devised. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we will 

ship direct, all charges prepaid, at $7.95 

($8.95 Colorado and West ). Money returned 

af not entirely satisfied, 


The Clifford W. Maish Bedding Company 


1501 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ELBERT FIREPLACES | 


Complete in Themselves— 
Require No Masonry 


For Cabins, Camps, 
Tents, Cottages, 
Houses, Etc. 
Convenient size, stur- 
construction. Lest 
foryeers. Burn w | 
Heat from all sides | 
andtop.Connectwith | 
any flue orstove pipe | 
hole. Easilymoved.60 
Ibs. Little Fyel, much 
heat. Good od looking. 
Ave SAFE. 





Pat. eppld. for Buy Factory 
Save ‘ONE NALE 


F.O.B. Backus 
$1 2.00 — Screen $1.00 extra 


Send Draft or Money Order. Booklet on request 


B. F. ELBERT BAcKUS, MINN. | 

















SELL YOUR SNAPSHOTS 
Magazines, newspapers, advertisers pay mil- 
lions yearly for photographs they buy from 
amateurs everywhere. 


get. 

U USE A CAMERA write today for 
fascinating FREE BOOK that tells how you, 
also, may quickly learn this delightful, profit- 
able, spare-time occupation at low cost, at 
home, and receive U. P.'s., aid in selling 
your snapshots. Simply send a post-card today 
and say:—‘'Mail Free E “. (We em md 
no Salesmen.) Universal Phote ee 

poration, 10 W. 33rd St., Dept. 104L, New York 


They need more than 
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“ALL SPANIELS 
and Their TRAINING” 


“ALL SETTERS 
and Their TRAINING” 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive 


treatises on the day-to-day methods of training your 
spaniel or setter puppy or older dog as a hunting 
and shooting friend and of training dogs of all 


breeds to 
ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00— 


retrieve 


post prepaid 
Or: 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 
ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR Both 
TRAINING vue 2.00 A 
$4.50 % 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.50—post prepaid 
Or: 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR Both 
TRAINING ..... 2.50 ( ,for 
a=as § $3.75 
$5.00 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CUTTER’S 


Hand Made 
outdoor shoes 


Endorsed by sportsmen 
the world over since 1870. 














50 different styles for 
Sportsmen, Surveyors, 
Forest Rangers, Cruisers, 
Lumbermen, Prospectors, 
Mountaineers and Work- 
men. 

A post card brings our 

latest catalog. 


A. A. CUTTER CO. 
1800 North 34th St. 
SEATTLE 
WASH. 
Formerly at 
Eau Claire, 


ise. 











AIRAK EZ $13 to $80 
eectnae POCKET PRISA 











BINOCULARS 


Are fast replacing larger types. 3% 


to 8 power, 5 to 10 oz. weight. We 
carry everything in glasses, new and 
used and allow 10 days’ trial. 

7 power 5 oz. vest pocket mon- 


oculars $9.50. 


J. Alden Loring 


FOREST JOBS 


Available at $140 per month. Hunt, trap; 
patrol timber and game preserves. Cabin 
usually furnished. 
Get details immediately. 
ae AYSON SERVICE BUREAU 


enver, Colo. 
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Edited by RAY SCHRENKEISEN 





HIS departmen 
lights on animals 


consists of short articles and notes describing interesting and unusual side- 
, birds, reptiles, insects and plant life. Game birds and animals are given major 





consideration. All i you are heartily and earnestly invited to contribute. Tell us about the strange 
and worth-while things you have witnessed. Good natural history photographs are also desired. 


Questions will be answered when accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


THAT VARMINT, THE 
BLACKSNAKE 
By Ray Schrenkeisen 


N this old world of ours, there are two 

sides to every question. The black- 

snake is no exception. He might be 
classed as both an asset and a liability. 
From the standpoint of the agriculturist 
he is probably the former. From the view- 
point of the sportsman and conservationist, 
however, he most certainly is an unmiti- 
gated curse. And there you are! 

Since the protection of our game and 
fish is of prime consideration to readers 
of this magazine, we will consider only the 
darker sides—and there are plenty—of the 
blacksnake’s nature and leave the good 
points for the farmer to discuss. 

Inasmuch as this reptile is of such great 
importance to those who have the interests 
of our game at heart, it may be well, first 
of all, to give a brief description of the 
blacksnake, so he may be recognized and 
also to tell something of his characteris- 
tics, in order that his destructive habits 
may better be appreciated. 

The blacksnake or racer (Coluber con- 
strictor), as its name implies, is of a uni- 


| form black in color, both above and on 


| the belly, except for a bit of white around 





the chin or throat, or, in some cases, both. 
Southern specimens, especially, are char- 
acterized by these white markings. Those 
of our eastern and northeastern states 
usually have the white confined to a small 
patch on the chin only. The scales of the 
blacksnake are smooth and satiny. 

The young are very different in appear- 
ance. Their backs are of a light grey and 
suffused with dark blotches, which are 
found on the sides of the snake as well. 
As it grows older, the young blacksnake 
becomes darker in color, and the markings 
less distinctive. By the third year, it looks 
like its parents. 

The typical blacksnake is found through- 
out the eastern portion of the United 
States, from southern Canada to Florida 
and as far west as the Mississippi. West 
of that river it is replaced by the blue 
racer, (C. constrictor flaviventris) which 
is merely a color variation of C. constric- 
tor. There is probably also a third form on 
the Pacific Coast, so the range of the 
blacksnake may be said to actually extend 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The blue racer, incidentally, is some- 
what smaller in size than the blacksnake. 
The latter now and then reaches a length 
of six feet. The western species is also 
more slender. The color is of a bluish 
green or olive above and yellowish on the 
belly. Its habits are identically the same 
as those of the typical blacksnake. 

Occasionally, the latter is confused with 
the mountain or pilot blacksnake (Elaphe 


obsoleta), to which it really bears no re- 
semblance except in coloration. E. obsoleta 
is a much heavier and less agile snake. 

While the blacksnake will almost in- 
variably glide off like a streak of greased 
lightning, if given half an opportunity, it 
can make a mighty good showing as a 
scrapper if cornered. Then its savage dis- 
position comes to the fore .and its needle- 
like teeth can inflict a nasty, though by no 
means a serious, wound, It is capable of 
striking to a distance of more than half 
its length. The aggressive nature of the 
blacksnake is especially evident during the 
breeding season in spring. 

As a rule, the blacksnake is found in 
more or less dry, open country, provided 
there are bushes, brush or crevices of 
some kind into which it may escape, in the 
immediate vicinity. Its dozen or two eggs 
are deposited, usually in July or August, 
under a flat stone or on the bare, moist 
earth. 

Now, to get down to the essence of this 
little article: Upon what, principally, does 





Photo Pennsylvania Board of Game Commissioners 


A remarkable photograph of a blacksnake 
robbing a quail’s nest 


the blacksnake feed? As one might sus- 
pect, there is some difference of opinion 
on this point, according to whether one 
takes the viewpoint of the agriculturist or 
the conservationist. In general, its diet 
may be said to consist of birds and their 
eggs, rats, mice, squirrels, rabbits, frogs 
and, since it is somewhat cannibalistic, 
also small snakes of other species. The 
young probably feed upon insect larvae 
and grasshoppers. In other words, the 
blacksnake is practically omnivorous. 
Contrary to much popular opinion and 
also to the second part of its scientific 
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name, the blacksnake is not capable of 
killing its prey by constriction. 

In a recent issue of West Virginia Vild 
Life, Roy A. West says the blacksnake is 
a “road agent, robber, and murders with- 
out discrimination.” On only two occa- 
sions has he known a blacksnake to kill 
rodents. Many times has he seen them in 
the act of swallowing young chickens, 
turkeys, ducks and guinea fowl. One black- 
snake, says Mr. West, contained no less 
that 23 young quail. Another was found 
to have swallowed four young pileated 
woodpeckers. Quail eggs were consumed 
frequently. 


In the June, 1932, issue of Pennsylvania | 


Game News, there is an account of a 
blacksnake which was killed and found to 
contain four ruffed grouse eggs, “besides 
others too far gone in the process of diges- 
tion to be able to count them... .” 

A Mr. Henry Otten of Lovelton, Penn- 
sylvania, encountered a guinea hen which 
appeared to be most unduly excited. Upon 
investigation he found a large blacksnake 


had just eaten the dozen eggs upon which 


the hen had been sitting. 

Mr. W. 
intendent in the same state, says that he 
knew of a blacksnake which had been 
breaking wild turkey eggs in a nest for 
over a week. 


N_an earlier issue of the Pennsylvania 

Game News is an account of a Mr. E. 
J. Grimes who killed a blacksnake up in a 
tree with a shotgun. Upon examination it 
was seen that the feet of a robin, which 
the snake had just swallowed, were stick- 
ing out of the snake’s mouth. I am quite 
certain that the number of song and in- 
sectivorous birds killed by blacksnakes is 
little short of appalling. 

A rather unusual and somewhat amus- 
ing incident in which a blacksnake came 
out second best is told by Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton. Two gray squirrels were en- 
gaged in combat with a big blacksnake up 
in a tree. The reptile was sparring with 
his two antagonists which were viciously 
snapping at the snake and scurrying away 
to safety, only to come back a second or 
two later to renew the attack. At last, the 
reptile managed to secure a hold on one of 
the squirrels. No sooner had he done so, 
however, than the other squirrel bit the 
snake on the back of the head until he re- 
leased the hold on his victim. The black- 
snake fell to the ground and was dis- 


patched by the two men who had wit- | 


nessed the encounter. The two squirrels 
scurried away to safety. 

In Mr. Herbert L. Stoddard’s most ex- 
haustive and highly important and au- 
thentic study of the bob-white quail, 
conducted over a period of years, the 
blacksnake was definitely found to be 
among those serpents w hich eat quail eggs 
with “evident relish.” It was also deter- 
mined that it was a serious destroyer of 
growing broods, though not so bad as the 
snake known as the coachwhip (Coluber 
flagellum). 

Regardless of what may be said of the 
blacksnake, therefore, it is a sure bet that 
it must be exterminated where birds of 
any species are to be propagated, or where 
it is especially desired to protect them. 
Even where the reptile may not feed upon 
the birds themselves, it is an insatiable 
destroyer of birds’ eggs of all kinds. 

In other words, the blacksnake is an 
avowed enemy of the game conservationist 
and while it must be given some credit for 
destroying certain rodents which in turn 
are destructive to game birds, the amount 
of harm which this reptile does on game 
farms, game refuges or in game covers far 
outweighs its good qualities. 


(END OF NATURAL HISTORY DEPT.) 





J. Deneen, a game-farm super- 








5. WORTH FOR $3.! 





By special arrangement with the publishers of Outdoor Life 


we are able to offer you the two best outdoor magazines— 


BOTH FOR 1 YEAR 
FOR $3.00 SAVING 


ONLY YOU $3. 
If you are already a subscriber for either or both, your subscription 


will be extended for twelve months from its present expiration date. 


(In the U.S.A. 


only. See below) 


For the price of a small box of cigars, which would 
all be smoked in a month, you will therefore get 


OVER 2,500 PAGES 


of invaluable information and enjoyable reading about hunting, fishing and camp- 
ing, the right equipment for them, and the best places to go. 

We know you will agree with us that Fiep & Stream is the finest of all the 
outdoor publications. We promise you that the next twelve issues will be even 
better than the last twelve. We have in hand already some of the most valuable 
and interesting articles that any magazine could ever hope to publish. 

Outpoor Lire is also excellent: you will find in every issue a great deal of 
valuable information and numerous articles about hunting, fishing and camping 
that you will enjoy immensely. 

12 issues of Fie_p & Stream and Ourtpoor Lire for only $3. is a real bargain, 
and one you should grab. This combination offer gives you the two best outdoor 
magazines published in America for only 50c more than the price of one alone. 

NOTE: This offer makes a great gift. You can send both to the same friend, 
or one to a friend and keep the other . . . for only $3. 


If you buy both these magazines from newsdealers each month they will cost you $6. a 
year. If you buy one from newsdealers and subscribe for the other they will cost you 
$5.50. If you subscribe for both separately they will cost you $5. Therefore 


SEND THIS COUPON AND SAVE AT LEAST $2. 





This combination subscription must not be placed through an agent, but must be sent directly 
to us. subscriptions. 


No commissions or premiums will be paid for | se nding us any of § these 











Fietp & StREAM, 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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3. extend 


extend 
my subscription for Fie_p & Stream for one year. 


For the enclosed $ my subscription for OuTpooR Lire for one year, and 


F&S Nov, 1932 “$5.00 in Canada, Mexico and South Amer‘ca. 
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Edited by FREEMAN LLoypb 
Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. Fiecp & STREAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, 


the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 
take advantage of this productive market. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions 


for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 








COMMON SENSE APPLIED TO SPANIEL TRIALS 
By Freeman Lloyd 











by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEE 


ED AND TRAIN 
your dog 


KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper, running fits. How to make 
dog eat and hundreds of valuable 
hints to dogowners and breeders. Full 
of illustrations and describes the 


Q-W Doc Remepies 


Mailed Free—Address 
Q-W Laboratories 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 





Dept. 4 






ENGLISH SETTERS 
of Debonair 


Liewellin-Lavarac strains. Bloodlines of the Field 





and 
Show Champions Prince Rodney, Mallwyds, Koy of Eden 
dale, Britannia, MacAllisters, Mohawk II, Eugene's Ghost 


F WE ask ourselves the simple ques- 
tion: what is the reason for holding 
spaniel field trials, and why so much 
interest is being taken in them, we will 
be begging the answer: “Just to see what 
these spaniels can do as shooting dogs.” 
So it must be that a shooting-dog spaniel 
should be a good all-round dog for every 


| kind of cover-shooting. He should be just 





45 spring youngsters with Show and Field qualities, blue | 


and orange beltons, the matings of 18 brood-matrons and 
stud dogs; finest specimens of the breed to choose from. 
condition and delivery guaranteed. 


Perfect development, 
$30. to $50. Setters only. 
E. B. Mcintyre, Silver Spring, Maryland 
(5 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 
Telephone Kensington 245 W 








Young 


Sired by 


Puppies and 


IRISH SETTERS | 


Stock 


the dog that every shooting man is look- 
ing for. For be it remembered, the spaniel 
is regarded as a dog for universal util- 
ity. It doesn’t matter what may be the 
covers, the waters, the climates of the 
countries, the robust spaniel—especially 
of the springer type—should be able to 
give any hunting and retrieving service 


| that may be required by the shooting man 


of here, there and everywhere. 

A springer, cocker or any other capable 
breed or variety of land spaniel must first 
and foremost be a dog to provide game 
for the gun. That is his initial and great- 
est duty. Therefore, the spaniel must be 
a prime hunter, a dog that puts his nose 
to the ground and hunts, hunts, hunts, 
rather than one that is given to wandering 


about with eyes upwards as if on the look- 
out for some animal to move or bird to 
rise from the ground. A spaniel’s nose 
should be his chief joy and dependency— 
an enthusiasm that is registered by the 
movement of his docked tail, when his 
olfactory organs become aware of the 
presence of a fresh scent left on the 
ground or the near proximity of the sit- 
ting or moving fur or feather. You want 
something to shoot at. So it is that the 
spaniel’s job is to find fur or feather so 
that you might fire at it with a degree of 
certainty that the rabbit, pheasant or other 
game bird is within the killing radius of 
your gun. 

As all spaniels should be unusually fond 
of hunting, it will readily be recognized 
that you should have the right sort of 
hunting machine with which to hunt. Any 
springer of seven or eight months of age 
should be anxious to put his nose to the 
ground. But it will be found that it will 
be ever so much better to give the young- 
ster the advantage of being able to enjoy 
the lead of an older dog of his own kind. 
The older spaniel will correct the younger 





Ch. Kenmore Red Jacket 


Smada Irish Rex WAITING THEIR TURNS 


| Harry Lee Ferguson, Secretary, English Springer Spaniel Field Trial Association, Fishers Island, N. Y. 
(left) and Herbert Routley, Peterboro, Ontario, two of the best known amateur handlers of spaniels 





Rex, out of Donegal’s Morty 
- Oge Il, sire of the greatest 
{rish Field Trial winner in America. State age, sex, etc. 


DR. R. J. SMITH, Route 2, Mt. Gilead, Ohio 





FOR SALE 
Two Splendid Young Setters 


Well-marked bitches, 18 months old, excellent con- 
formation, yard broken, now pointing, no faults; real 
bird dogs. By my grouse trial winner Hillandale’s 
Wynkyn ex my grand shooting bitch Joy Rodtield. $75 
each. Also several male puppies by Master Rock Rod- 
field and Hillandale’s Wynkyn. 


W. Lee White, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Setters, Male é& Female 


three years old, white, black and ticked. Extra fine 
looking, well bred but no papers. Fast, snappy hunt 
ers, wide range in open, will work close in cover, good 
on both ceveys and singles, very staunch and steady, 
back and retrieve, had a lot of experience and well 
trained. Bargain price: Male $40.00, bitch $35.00. Will 
ship C.O.D. Six days’ trial, if express charges guaran- 
teed both ways: 


Claude W. Tuttle Ina, Mlinois 





IRISH SETTERS 


All ages by 
Cu. Etcova’s ADMIRATION 
(field trial winner) 
Cu. Hicerns’ Rep Coat 
Cu. St. Coup Fermanacu III 
Out of bitehes by champions and thoroughly field broken 


ERNEST D. LEVERING, Ruxton, Md. 
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and playful spaniel; the matured hunter 
will snarl at and otherwise censure the 
trifler: the puppy will be taught there 
are times for work as well as times for 
frolics. 

Of course, “puppies” at field trials are 
no longer of the playful age. It might be 
because of their having been over-disci- 
plined by the hand of man that some of 
these youngsters will be found afraid of 
going out to hunt as every well-developed 
and previously worked spaniel should go 
forth to quest. Especially is this the case 
where there is plenty of game. Absence 
or scarcity of game will prove to be the 
spaniel breaker’s Nemesis. By a spaniel’s 
nose ye shall know how much game he has 
seen. 

And so it is that a shooting man’s com- 
mon sense directs him to favor the eager, 
enthusiastic, hunting spaniel—the dog that 
immediately sets out to find game in the 
near vicinity of where the shooter stands 
or walks. For the spaniel is not a point- 
ing dog which gallops afar and stops, as 
does the pointer or setter, when the nose 
recognizes the effluvium of game—the 
scent that reaches the pointer or the set- 
ter’s nostrils through the medium of the 
atmosphere. The spaniel is a close-hunt- 
ing dog which springs or moves his game 
within an area where the gun is service- 
able. But, quick as the spaniel is in his 
workings, the human eye can immediately 
discern when the spaniel is about to find 
fur or feather, because of the faster and 
“merrier” movements of the dog. The 
hotter the scent the quicker the wagging 
actions of the spaniel’s tail! So, inciden- 
tally, it may be here remarked that it will 
be well to leave a little white on the end 
of the tail stump of a white-and-liver, 
white-and-black-marked or other parti- 
colored spaniel. Even in thick cover the 
white on your spaniel’s tail will be dis- 
cernible: the “white light” shall be your 
signal to get ready! 

If a springer or any other spaniel is not 
under control, he will be as useless as a 
pointer or a setter that will not pull up 
when the scent of game reaches his nose. 
So it is that a spaniel must be always 
kept well in hand, and checked by the 
voice, as soon as he attempts to hunt too 
far away from the gun. These “best man- 
ners” must ever be conspicuous for the 
purposes of a field trial—where only the 
high-school animals may succeed. On the 
other hand, the ordinary shooting man’s 
spaniel may be allowed some liberties. 
However, it will be well to bear in mind 
that strict discipline will not break your 
spaniel’s heart. 


T field trials for spaniels, great atten- 
tion is given to the retrieving of fur 
and feather made by the dogs, never mind- 
ing whether or not the dog is called upon 
to fetch and carry back the shot game 
found by himself, or sprung by the other 
dog. As likely as not, only one of the two 
competing dogs sees the game fall. For 
the seeing dog, the task should be easy; 
but in the case of the other dog, it will be 
his attention to the handler’s waved and 
silent directions, plus the goodness of the 
dog’s nose, that should give success to 
the spaniel. Although the smartness of the 
“seeing” spaniel is to be applauded, the ac- 
complishment of the severer test by the un- 
seeing spaniel should be doubly glori- 
fied. Why? 

For the reason that the dumb beast has 
found and brought back a wounded or 
dead pheasant or a legged rabbit that, 
very likely, no human being would have 
been able to discover. 

The diligent and close-working spaniel 
will be of first value. Should he be 


brilliant on a runner, plus a dog with a fast 
return and unselfish delivery to the hand, 
he will be a spaniel of double value. Such 


a dog not only finds the game for the 
gun to shoot at but when it is shot he 
brings that game and as good as puts it in 
the shooter’s game bag or his game pock- 
et. The common-sense spaniel dog for 
the shooting man’s purpose will provide 


the common-sense spaniel for the spaniel | 


field trials of today and tomorrow. 


THE RETRIEVER BREEDS 
J pinaee sateen pointer and setter dogs 


as often as not are broken to retrieve 
shot birds on land, and sometimes from 
the water, these breeds of gun dogs are 
not looked upon as strictly belonging to 
the retriever families. Retrievers, in the 
main, may be considered as hardier dogs 
of the sporting kinds. Leaving alone the 
question as to whether the desire for re- 


HIS FIRST MALLARD 


Young Irish water spaniel retrieving. 
K. Swan, Chico, California 


Owner: Percy 


trieving does or does not encourage a 
pointing dog to be unsteady on the point, 
or, 
flushed, it may at once be said, that the 


best- equipped shooting party in the field | 
would be the one that had its bird dogs | 


out in front, and one or more retrievers 
at the heel. But, as we know, the one-dog 
man has to rely on his single four-footed 
friend; and, in that case, the retrieving 
pointer or setter & generally his reliable 
assistant. 

It is probable that nowhere is the water 
dog more employed than in North Amer- 
ica. Where there are myriads of wild- 
fowl and few sporting restrictions—save 
the laws or regulations having to do with 
the closed and open shooting seasons and 
bag limits, there will the duck hunter find 
all that he possibly may desire. With dog 
and gun he sets forth wheresoever he cares 
to go. As everyone is aware, the duck 
hunter’s retriever dog is not the least 
valuable part of that sportsman’s outfit. 

It was the constant call for the hardy 
retriever that established the Chesapeake 
Bay dog in all its usefulness. The dead- 
grass or faded brown-colored Chesapeake 
has been looked upon as a water dog ra- 
ther than a field dog, although there can 
be no reason to doubt his abilities on a 
winged pheasant or a legged rabbit. This 
added utility of the Chesapeake is likely 
to be demonstrated during the coming 
season, according to what has been learned 
concerning the ambitions of the Chesa- 
peake Bay Dog Club. 

Last December, the first field trials for 
Labrador retrievers were held in the 
United States. Such was the great success 
of the competitions held on the Glenmere 
Estate, near Goshen, New York, that it 
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H. CLAY GLOVER CO., INC. 
Box 2, 119 Fifth Ave., Novverk, N.Y. 
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The ALEXANDER COLLAR 


A strong, durable collar and leash of the 
semi-choke type, made by a hunter espe- 


cially for Hunting Dogs. Price for Collar 
and Leash, 75c complete. Stamps or Money 
Order must accompany order. 


HARRY ALEXANDER 


CANTON, MASS. 





Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15 


Grown bulldogs cheap. Ship anywhere and 
live delivery guaranteed. Mange Remedy 
$1.00. 


BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 





ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Be ready for fall hunting. Get one of my nicely trained 
eight month old springers, had some field work. Also 
two beautiful year old males. Dual Champion Flint of 
Avendale and Champion Springbok of Ware bloodlines. 
Several matrons in whelp. Dandy puppies, two and 
three months old. I furnish registration papers, guar- 
antee safe delivery and ship subject to your inspection 
and approval. 

LAKELAND KENNELS 
H. J. Robertson 


Olivia, Minn. 





Thoroughbred, farm-reared 
Springer Spaniels 


yearlings, two-year-olds, and pups 
HENRY W. SMITH 
270 Madison Avenue New York City 








Pedigreed Springer Spaniels 
ABOUT HALF PRICE 
Ch. Springbok of Ware and Dual Ch. Flint of Aven- 
dale bloodlines. My breeding stock is raised in a big 
area where they run and play, thereby building muscle 
and heart, and consequently produce rugged, beautiful 
puppies. Springers are best all-purpose dog—tine re- 
trievers on land or water. Wonderful watch dogs for the 
home, as they have a nose almost equal to a bloodhound. 
Shipped on approval 
FRANK | FRANK 5. COR, | COX, 207 West Spruce, Dodge City, Kans. 





Ahoy Ahoy! Duck Duck and Pheasant Hunters!! 


Don’t you want a really well-trained Springer or Irish 
Water Spaniel bitch for your shooting this Fall? I 
have some dandies ready for delivery at from $75. 
up. Also beautiful show puppies, both Springers and 
English Setters, $40. up. Springer bitches in whelp 
to Champions, $90. up. = 7 Imp. Ch. Maesydd 

onsoon (Pointer) $350. . K. C. Reg. No duty. 
Send for ry 

ANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 

342 Main oe, E. Chevrier, Prop., Winnipeg, Manitoba 





Beautiful English 
SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES 


by Cushmere’s Dash of Avandale (by the In- 
ternational and dual champion Flint of Aven- 
dale) out of Powder Mitzi. (2) Puppies by same 
sire out of Lady Pickford of Twelvetrees. (3) 
Puppies by Powder Mike out of Devil’s Den Fifi. 
All good-boned and well-marked. Priced right. 
Dr. N. H. Larson Chappaqua, N. Y. 
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was at once recognized by observers that 
field trials for Labradors had come to 
stay. It is true that many well-known 
shooting men had for several years main- 
tained kennels of pure-bred Labradors, 
but up until last year, none of their dogs 
were seen in public competition. Happily, 
most excellent and finished work was wit- 
nessed on the Glenmere Court pheasants 
| and rabbits. Those Labrador dogs had been 
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tended front with a retriever dog at the 
extremity of each wing. In short, close 
cover the dog marks from afar the drop 
of the shot bird. It is then he is ordered 
on; and he generally gallops to that point 
of contact—where the bird hits the 
ground. If the bird is there, all well 
and good; but if the pheasant is a runner, 
then only the nose and diligence of the dog 
can prevail. His scenting powers are fine. 





WORM CAPSULES «= 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE C.T. 
KILL HOOKWORMS and LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS [A scientific treatment. ] 
Dogs and foxes become infested at early y| 
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age. Special size capsules fordifferentages. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Send for LLU STRATED 
WORM BULLETIN No. 652 
Practical—Scienti © Aliggeacaued 

Address Desk N-16-L. 

Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & 








co. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








FRYE’S KENNELS 


FINGER, TENN. 


Offers for sale high class shooting dogs. 
Trained and experienced in the field; both 
setters and pointers. Shipped on fair trial, 
and sold on easy payment plan, don’t think 
of buying a shooting dog till you get my 
prices and information. 





Look, LOOK, Sportsmen, 


If you are looking for high class rabbit hounds, -no 
trash, I have that type for sale. Breeding black and 
tan, red bone English strain and Walker. These breeds 
are the long eared type of hounds, nice medium size, 
age ranging from one to three. Good routers, drive until 
shot or holed; also good hole barkers, had plenty of 
practice and experience, Full of nerve and pep, always 
on their feet ready to go, no blemish or disease. OK 
in every respect, all day hunters, neither man nor 
gun shy; male $20.00, female $15.00; pair $30.00, 
Ship C.'O. D. 10 days trial. Money back guarantee. 
Murray, Ky. 





1. W. WILSON 





| RABBITHOUNDS 


I offer For Sale, A Nice Lot of 


Y 
will find the Good Ones come 
rom 


Harry D. Welsh 
Mayport, 
Clarion County, Pa. 








FOR SALE 
No. 1 Trained Rabbit Hounds 


Well Broken to the Gun, and in the Field, Will 
Run a Rabbit until shot or holed. Have both 
large Hounds and Beagles. No. 1 Male Beagles 
$35.00 each. No. 1 Females $30.00. Large 
Hounds $25.00 each, All Dogs fully trained and 
Guaranteed good Gun Dogs. 


J. R. SUITER Route 10, Hillsboro, Ohio 








ARKANSAS COONHOUNDS 


Hunted & trained in the Ozark mountains of Arkansas 
Extra high class straight CoonHounds $75.00 and $100.00. No. 1 
Cooners $75.00. Extra high class combination tree Hounds $50.00 
No. 1 combination tree Hounds $40.00, average tree Hounds $30.00. 


.% DO per = Sates 
$40.00. All Hounds shipped on ten-day 
choice Hounds, Catalo 4 lOc. 


T. I. BRADLEY, Alma, 


trial, early orders get the 


Arkansas 








Arkansas Coon, Opossum, Skunk, Mink, 
Fox, Wolf, Bear and Cat Hounds. High 
Class Rabbit Hounds. Coon Hound Pups. 
High Class Bird Dogs — thoroughly 
trained. Trial allowed. References in your 
State. Depression Prices. 


HENRY FORT 


Fort Smith Arkansas 








NOTICE HUNTERS 


Coon, opossum, skunk, mink, fox, and rabbit 
hounds thoroughly trained, cheap, shipped for 
trial; young coonhounds 2 and 2% years old 
that are treeing; also young rabbit hounds and 
puppies. Write for free literature showing pic- 
tures and breeding. 


KENTUCKY COONHOUND KENNEL, B32, Kevil, Ky. 

















Courtesy: Omaha World-Herald 


Belle and Shandy on wounded mallard on George Walters’ training grounds, Carter Lake, Omaha, Nebraska 


| GOLDEN LABRADOR RETRIEVERS 
| 
| 


broken by trainers of international ex- 
perience, and the almost absolute silence 
of amateurs and professionals, while work- 
ing their dogs, must have been a revela- 
tion to those who hitherto had not wit- 
nessed the extreme finesse of the methods 
employed to “help” already extremely 
good-nosed and sagacious retrievers to 
| successfully accomplish their missions. 
The work consisted of the dogs finding 
dead or winged birds, and bringing back 
their burdens often as fast as those dogs 
could gallop. In only two or three in- 
stances were birds disfigured by marks of 
the dogs’ teeth. 

For the benefit of those who have not 
seen a retriever-dog field trial on land, it 
may be mentioned that the “straight” re- 
triever is not urged to hunt up, spring 
or move any game that might be about. 
The game is walked-up, or it is driven 
towards the guns by beaters. The re- 
triever remains at the heel of the handler 
who, in turn, walks close to the gun. And 
| so the hunting party proceeds on an ex- 





HARRY FERGUSON’S SPANIEL 
BOOK 


HIS volume bears the title of The 

English Springer Spaniel in Amer- 
ica, and lives up to its name. It is written 
by a sportsman who trains and runs with 
success his own springers at field trials. 
The author is also a field naturalist, a 
student fond of research and a keen nar- 
rator of anecdotes connected with sport- 
ing spaniels and their work on several 
kinds of game. Thus it is that the reader 
will find in this beautifully printed and 
produced work the wholesome atmosphere 
that surrounds the life of a country gentle- 
man whose main delights are known to 
be those of shooting game to spaniels. 
Eleven chapters cover practically every- 
thing connected with the springer spaniel 
as a shooting and as a show dog. The 
introduction is by Mr. Ferguson’s close 
friend, David Wagstaff, a representative 
American sportsman. The book is pub- 
lished by the Derrydale Press, New York. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


PROBABLY EAR CANKER 


Qves.—I have purchased a  6-months-old 
cocker spaniel. Have found that she scratches 
one ear considerably; she sometimes rubs_ it 
along the ground. I have looked in her ear but 
cannot see anything in it that should bother her. 

Oscar ZEUKER. 

Ans.—It seems that your spaniel puppy. is 
| suffering from canker of the ear. The following 
preparation is recommended. It is called lead 
liniment. Take Goulard’s extract of lead, 1 
oz.; glycerine and carbolic acid, 14 oz.; finest 
olive oil, 444 ozs. Mix the first two named and 
add the oil gradually, rubbing together in a 
mortar. The bottle must be well shaken before 
| the liniment is used. Use in the following man- 
ner: Place the dog’s head flat on a form or on 
| the knee of the person who holds him and then 
| pour a little into the ear-passage, holding the 
dog in the same position for a minute or two 
until the liquid finds its way into the seat of 
the disease. The preparation should also be ap- 
plied freely to all the external sores. Use 1 part 
pure carbolic acid in 5 parts of pure eyerse. 


SCENTING CONDITIONS 


vEs.—Is it true a dog cannot stick to the 
trail of game (as they do in the winter) in the 
summer, due to the scent of grass and weeds 
being stronger than the scent of game in the 
summer? The reason I’m asking is that the 
| springer spaniel I have loses the trail of freshly 
found rabbits after trailing the scent for about 
| 25 to 50 feet. 





Anprew Levick, Jr. 


Ans.—It is generally considered that hunting 
is not so good in hot and dry weather as it is 
in the colder and damper weather. Scent varies 


according to atmospheric changes. You need 
have no fear about the sensitiveness of your 
spaniel’s nose or scenting powers. Everything 


will come right before the commencement of the 
rabbit shooting season. [Ep.] 


DEBILITY AFTER DISTEMPER 
Yurs.—My Labrador dog is 17 months old 
and has had distemper. Saliva comes from his 
mouth, and a discharge from his eyes. His nose is 
usually cold and moist; his coat and general con- 
dition good. A good kennel and run are provided. 
four advice will be appreciated. 
J. ConacHer. 


Ans.—It appears to me that your Labrador 
is not entirely over the distemper. It would be 
a good plan to give the dog tonic pills made up 
as follows: Take quinine, 12 grs.; sulphate of 
iron, 18 grs.; extract of gentian, 24 grs.; pow- 
dered ginger, 18 grs.; make into twelve pills, 
Give a pill twice a day. These pills are found 
most useful for debility after distemper. [Ep.] 


THE FRIENDLY SPANIEL 

Qves.—My spaniel puppy will retrieve nearly 
everything I throw out for him to retrieve but 
he will not hand it to me. He brings it back 
but tries his best to keep away so that I cannot 
take the article from him. He makes up with 
everybody that comes along and will not obey. 
Would you advise my sending him to a trainer 
or do you think these things will come out when 
he is older? 

D. Byas. 


Ans.—You certainly can start training your 
puppy to retrieve gloves, etc., at the early age 
of five months. When the puppy doesn’t deliver 
right up to your hand, you should keep walk- 
ing away from him and let him follow you un- 
til you are ready to take it away from him. All 
puppies of his age are friendly with everybody, 
and as springers are particularly affectionate, 
you must expect him to make up with everyone. 
Don’t scold him for this for the reason that you 
might spoil his good temper and make him shy. 
He is too young to send to a trainer. [Ep. 


- Geo. 
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Edited by HORACE LYTLE 





GERMAN SHORT-HAIRED POINTERS IN CUBA 


By Victor J. Gonzales 


HOPE you won’t mind hearing from 

one of your interested readers in Cuba. 
Renewals of my subscription to Fretp & 
STREAM always cover more than one year 
in advance. My chief interest is the Gun 
Dog Department and that is why I beg 
leave to submit some thoughts and ex- 
periences with a special breed. It has been 
my privilege and great pleasure to import 
several German short-haired pointers 
from perhaps your leading breeder in the 
States and I deplore that these dogs are 
not being given more publicity. Mine have 
all been worth every cent they have cost 
me and I have had to bring them from a 
long distance to reach Havana. 

I have found that these dogs embody 
most of the best qualities of many breeds. 
They are strong and healthy, early begin- 
ners, intelligent, obedient and quite ca- 
pable of completing their education soon- 
er than most other breeds, even while 
being handled by an amateur. All of which 
means a yielding of earlier and longer 
days of enjoyable and efficient service. 

Of course, down here in our southern 
climate we don’t have the extremes of 
weather experienced farther north, but 
even as retrievers from water I have 
found these dogs par excellence. It easily 
catches the imagination of many persons 
that a retriever must boast long hair. This 
is contrary, however, to the rule in the 
case of most wild beasts whose habitat 
is the water. And it stands to reason that 
a soaked, long coat keeps moisture longer 
than a short one. Otter and beaver are 
both protected by rather short hair and 
seals are utterly so. The ermine is as good 
an instance as any. 

It is indeed other conditions than mere 


length of hair which give wild animals 
their endurance to cold or moisture. 
Denseness of coat is the great essential. 
Special inherited stamina is another fac- 
tor. The Irish water-spaniel with hairless 
face stands water work as well as the 
Labrador or Chesapeake. These German 
short-haired pointers must be raised most- 
ly outdoors and be able to withstand the 
severest weather, to judge by the indi- 
viduals I have imported from your coun- 
try to Cuba. One puppy reached me in 
mid-December, funnily clad in dropper- 
like fashion, Nature had provided a longer, 
thicker and perhaps oilier coat of hair to 
stand your northern winters. In less than 
two months, 
puppy had shed the inadequate hair, which 
was replaced by a shorter and sparser 
coat as shiny as satin. Such a quick and 
radical change of coat I had noticed in 
horses, but never before in dogs. 

In your highly valued Gun Dog De- 
partment for the June issue, in answering 
a question asked on selecting a bird dog, 
I found that no mention was made of the 
German short-haired pointer or gebrauchs- 
hund. This omission was perhaps unin- 
tentional, but it does serve as my reason 
for bringing attention to this very valu- 


able breed. I have found it to be a breed | 
quite capable of proficient handling and 


snappy, non-slip retrieving of any and 
all the game-bird varieties. The dog is 
equally at home on land or water. 

Down here on our little dot in the 
world, where bob-white, ducks and snipe 
are the principal game birds to provide 
a bag, these dogs have constantly proved 
that they can master either or all of them, 
usually well within their puppyhood days ; 


A STYLISH SETTER 


Pokadot Billy pointing a pheasant. The proud owner of this high-headed setter is Dr. E. L. Warren, of St. 
Paul, Minnesota 








by grace of nature, this | 
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/FREE! 


THEBEST ° 


8¥//DOG BOOK 


Weve Ever 
PUBLISHED 


oO: years of experience with 
has come this helpful book— 
bo and Foxes; Their Treatment and Care.” 
any dog owners who have seen this book sa; 
this treat should be in the hands of every Gog 
owner. So plain - — practical _ Tek athetic~ 
r elp 
7 help your ¢ dog. 3 no matter ies the trouble, 
‘e give free veterinary 
Dr ptions are of highest 


r. LeGear’s Dog 
gualiy, yer Peice’ 














Preseri 
owat25c, 
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pany, St. Louis, Missour 





DR. LEG EAR'S 
DOG PRESCRIPTIONS. 


CONTAIN THE M OST EFFECTIVE INGR - ENT 


KNOWN TO MOOERN VETERINARY SC 





Very Best in Pointers 


Do you want the pleasure and pride of own- 
ing a beautiful, lovable pointer dog; one 
which will make you a companion, a watch- 
dog, a safe pal for the children and a superior 
performer in the field? Then acquire one, 
male or female, that I now offer you. 
I have four for disposal from an exceptional- 
ly balanced and superior litter of six from 
champion stock. Born Oct. 30, 1931. These 
fine pointers are of the best possible breeding, 
and registered. They are farm raised, virile 
and healthy, immune to distemper and not 
man- or gun-shy. Their training in house, car, 
yard and on birds is well advanced. Half of 
the litter received ribbons at the last Morris 
and Essex show at Madison, N. J. 

Present price $135.00 each. 


E. F. NORTHRUP 
Quail-Pcint Farm Princeton, N. J. 








Broken Bird Dogs 


My pair of setters and pointers. Trained 
where birds are plentiful and the kind to get 
the limit over. Depression prices $45 and $65 
each. Sent 3 days trial C. O. D. you pay 
charges. Also have nice litter registered point- 
er pups $20 each. 
GUY W. MOORE 
Route 5 Box 185 Memphis, Tenn. 








$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 


Takes only 15 minutes to erect. Special 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7’x14‘x5’ 
os luding gate. Shipped promptly 
Buffalo, N. on receipt of 
jae money order or N. Y. draft. Add 
$1.00 extra if you desire ‘‘Buffalo’’ Pa- 
Pat'd tented Fence Clips. Write for Booklet 85G. 
BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. ine. 
ly Scheeler’s Sons; Bat. 1869) 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





(Fe 
574 Terrace 








SQUARE DEAL KENNELS 
Lumberton, N. C. 


Offers hundred high class registered Poin- 
ters and Setters, all fully trained. 

Catering to sportsmen who appreciate a 
thoroughly trained, first class bird dog. 
Prices reasonable. 








Setters, Pointers and Spaniels 
Broken dogs and puppies for sale 


Dogs taken to board and train. 
Clean healthy kennels. 
CONNON KENNELS AND GAME FARM 
Myersville Road, Green Village, New Jersey 
Mail address: Madison, N. J. 











GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or WA- 

TER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Affectionate, in- 

telligent, watchful companion. The world’s largest, 

exclusive breeder. Imported prize-winning stud dogs 

and matrons scientifically bred. Puppies $40.00 and up. 
Foreign orders properly handled. 


DR. CHARLES THORNTON 


Missoula Montana 
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The Bird Dog’ s Palace 


OMFORTABLE, convenient and attractive, it is one of the 
most highly prai possessions of the American Sports- 
men’s equipment. Clamps ri ~y! on the running-board of 
any car, and is adjustable: so that it does not ae the body. | 
Price $12.50 for the I-des size and $15.00 for the 
2-dog size. Suitable for large pointers or A. as well as 
other breeds, and is adjustable to fit all cars. Alsoa De Luxe 
trunk rack model. Price $20.00. 
Mfd. by THE DWIGHT pares COMPANY 
Golden City, Missouri 








NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW | 
‘*TRAINO’ A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Love- Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 

Sance using these collars last season I would not be without them for 

@eny amount ae 1 consider them the 

sible to make. | get better results with less work with them than any 


ether collar I ever us 3Rs 
The Best Police and Bird- Dog Training Collar ever known. 


Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. A | 


leader and check collar in one. By Malt Postparp, $2.09. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen 
FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 








Outdoorsman’s Handbook 


Here is one of the most complete books on 
hunting, fishing, camping, trapping, wood- 
craft, etc. ever published. 320 pages packed 
with practical information of the greatest 
value. Profusely illustrated, canvas bound, 
good paper. 


Only 50c a Copy 


These are brand new copies of the edition 

that formerly sold for $1.50. Only a small 

number of these are left so send your order 

by return mail to be sure of getting yours. 
FIELD & STREAM 

578 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 


GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written/ 

















SECOND EDITION—JUST OUT! 
How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 
Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 256 pages of practical 
information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re- 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- 
mission); important new and longer Foreword; an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 
story of actual training as you've ever read. 

The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Fieitp 
& StTreaM. His other book on training, ‘‘Breaking a Bird 
Dog,’" has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new 
hook is better still—and this second edition is bigger and 
better than the first 

Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different tupes of doar 
to point game is entirely original. He outlines a plan for 
each type of dog character. 

Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish won- 
ders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you have 
them trained for you, this book will help you to get more 
out of them in the hunting field. 

1 year subscription for Field & Stream and a 
copy of this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 

2 year subscription and a copy of book (value 
$6.00), for only $4.50. 

Book alone: $2.00. 


Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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| and without any difficulty they will switch 

from one species to another all in a tire- 
less day’s work. The American sportsman, 
more fortunate than we of Cuba, can 
spare himself the red tape involved in im- 
porting these fine dogs, and within your 
country they are found true to type from 
the choicest European blood. 


*COON DOG COMPETITION 


HERE is something fascinating about 
night hunting. Interest in this sport 
is not confined to any one section of the 
country. It is sport which especially de- 
lights the southern negro, who believes 
there is nothing in the world to compare 


with ‘possum meat. White hunters in- 
variably prefer the ’coon. The ’coon is an 
interesting animal whose name has ap- 
peared in song and story through the 
ages. Any American is, or should be, 
familiar with the ’coon-skin caps so com- 
mon among our pioneer ancestors. 

The ’coon dog has been coming more 
and more into his own. Competition for 
*coon hounds has been growing but, al- 
though the ’coon is normally hunted at 
night, these competitions involve chang- 
ing night into day, as it were. ’Coon- 
hound field trials must be run in the day- 
| time. 

Louis Yowell of Dayton, Ohio, owns 
Dayton Danger, a five-year-old Redbone 
hound now in his fourth season of com- 
petition. Recently at Niagara Falls he 
competed with 125 dogs from eight differ- 
ent states and won second place. Dayton 
Danger will compete in the National Leafy 
Oak ’coon-hound field trials near Kenton, 
Ohio, on Labor Day (which event will be 
over by the time this gets in<o print, but at 
the time of our present writing is still 
in the offing). The interest in these ’coon 
dog competitions is growing and that is 
well. 

The Ohio State Department of Con- 
servation has recently inaugurated a ’coon 
|farm in order to give ’coon hunters a 
“break.” Until this time the state game 
farms have been confined pretty largely 
to pheasants. Commissioner William H. 
| Reinhart of Ohio has gone still further 
by inaugurating a competition for ’coon 
hounds in connection with the Ohio State 
Fair. This, too, will be over by the time 
you read this—but that’s not the impor- 
tant point. The thing worth while is the 
spreading interest in sport and of sport in 
all branches. It is bound to result in an 
| increased appreciation of the dog—and 








dogs of increasingly better quality. It is 
also worthy of note to see a state game 
department thus recognizing canine per- 
formance in any branch and the impor- 
tance of fostering clean sport among those 
to whom any state game department must 
look for its support. The writer might in- 
ject here that a further recognition of 
the bird dog by the state game department 
of Ohio might not go amiss. It would be a 
contribution, at least; toward a recognition 
of the fact that the bob-white quail is, 
after all, a game bird. The Legislature of 
the State of Ohio has not been aware of 
this fact for quite a number of years. 

But to get back to the Ohio State Fair 
‘coon chase. A printed announcement just 





AN AMAZING PICTURE 


Setter puppy pointing at 4 months of age. This precocious puppy, whelped April 5, 1932, is owned and was 
bred by Vinton W. Mason, of Cambridge, Mass. 


received indicates that $100 will be dis- 
tributed in awards. The tree winner will 
earn $50.00, the first-line dog $30.00, and 
the second-line dog $20.00. By promoting 
such an event the Division of Conservation 
is working along the right lines, which 
will be reflected in a greater appreciation 
ot the work of the department. Commis- 
sioner Reinhart is to be congratulated. 


DUCK RETRIEVING 


NE thing which may come naturally 

to most duck retrievers—but which 
should be taught to those which do not 
follow the practice naturally—is to be sure 
to retrieve a crippled bird before securing 
those which are dead. A word of precau- 
tion should be injected for the reader to 
make certain not to attempt to teach a 
young dog the useful habit of first re- 
trieving cripples, until he is convinced that 
there is little or no risk that the dog will 
“blink” his birds. Being assured on that 
important point, you should call your re- 
triever off when he is swimming toward 
dead birds and signal to him to follow any 
that may be fluttering away. In the right 
season of the year, if the water is not too 
deep, and you are properly fitted with 
hip boots, you may even teach the dog by 
setting him an example yourself by start- 
ing in pursuit of the runaways. Until all 
such cripples that can be recovered are 
safely bagged, do not let the dog retrieve 
others killed outright. A sufficiently in- 
telligent dog will in a very short time 
perceive the advantage of this system— 
which will be helped by his finding it the 
most exciting and most fascinating for 
him—and will later adhere to it without 
obliging you to continue your own efforts. 
The importance of retrieving all cripples 
is an essential in the dog’s education. 
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DOG BOOK 





Here's the book many 

owners say is, “the greatest 

single help to raising a dog they 

have ever read.” Contains many valuable suggestions 

about the care and feeding of dogs. Sent with samples 
of Miller's Dog Foods absolutely free. Write today 


BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. 
1132 State Street Battle Creek, Michigan 


Miller’s Doq Foods 





Oak Grove KENNELS, Ina, IIl. 


Offers for sale: Thoroughly trained pointers 
and setters. Young dogs and puppies. High- 
class coon, skunk, and opossum hounds, 
fox hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds. 
Beagle hounds. Youngsters nicely started 
on game. Prices very reasonable; all dogs 
shipped for trial; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Catalogue, Ten cents. 











IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


27? DID-YOU-EVER 27? 


Perhaps like many sportsmen you have thought this great 

DUC I can convince you by dozens 
of testimonial letters that he is also a splendid worker 
sage-hen and other birds. 


dog only a K DOG. 


on pheasant, prairie chicken, 
Ae. is no such thing 2 as an ABSOLUTELY PERFEC he 
All A . But mes as near it as any ag him in 


reed. | 
Wonderful intelligence. affectiona 
Puppies, youngsters, trained does, ALWAYS on hand. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 








PUPS 


the Dog 
Home guards, 
ions; useful and intelligent 
Low prices. 
culars free. 


Galion, Ohio 


jirers 
& pow —s ——- 


mm) WHITE COLLIE 


the most beautiful specimens 
World can offer. 
loyal compan- 


Illustrated Cir- 


COMRADE FARM AS | 





NOTICE 
50% Reduction on 


Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit Hounds. Shipped for trial. 
Catalogue ten cents. 
BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 


Berry Kentucky | 





TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 
SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 


Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian ip ge 
Ruffed Grouse, etc. Dogs combining the best of B. 
and Old Country blood-lines. Also young AF 
spaniels of great merit. Best breeding; shooting and 
show stock. Shooting dogs may be seen on game. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. 


S. Mervyn Lioyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 





ThoroBread 
Dog Foods 


The ThoroBread Co., Cincinnati, oO. 











SPORTSMEN, IF YCU ARE LOOK. 


ing for high class rabbit hounds, 
few which have been selected from the best. These are me- 
dium size, long ear type, age from one to four years, breed- 
ing Redbone and Walker cross. 
Beagle cross. 
hunting and are real routers and steady drivers, hole bark 
ers, all day hunters. 
never let a rabbit sit down, 
shot or holed. Good looking hounds, 
shy; free from distemper or blemishes; females $10. ; 
$20. or $30. a pair. Ship C. O. D. io days trial, 


back _guarantec, C. Singleton, Pryorsburg, Ky. 


no trash, I have a 


I also have Walker and 
These have been trained to command when 


These hounds stick on the trail and 
trained to trail a rabbit till 
neither man nor gun 
males 
money 





Arkansas Coonhounds 


Hunted and trained in the hilly and swampy sections 
of Arkansas. Noted for their coon sense. Al: 
tion tree dogs, squirrel dogs, deer hounds, 
wolf hounds of the Walker and other leading strains. 
Can furnish ace high rabbit hounds. My price very 
reasonable considering quality of dogs. Write me, I 
would appreciate your business and assure you a fair 
and honest deal. 


VIRGEL BECKET Waveland, Ark. 











QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
WON’T HANDLE SINGLES 


Qves.—I have a two-year-old pointer that is 


exceptionally good on finding coveys, but he sim- 


ply won’t pay any attention to single birds. Is 


| this because his nose is faulty and he can only 
| smell the coveys? 





| 





| to get the best 


Watt Burkuart. 


Ans.—It may be because < a faulty nose. On 
the other hand, in view of his being so young, 
it may be that he simply hasn’t learned yet to 
seek the more delicate smell of singles. Further- 
more, there are occasions when singles are 
missed by most dogs. It is impossible to give 
you a more definite answer with so little in- 
formation—but singles are seldom handled so 
regularly or positively as coveys. [Ep. 


SETTER WON’T HUNT 


Qves.—I have a beautiful setter that people 
are constantly see but when take him 
afield, he simp tters around in front of me 
and never mony A f of a gunshot away from me. 
How can I make him get out and hunt? 

RANK H. Bennett. 


Ans.—Maybe he never will. Some of the most 
beautiful dogs don’t have enough hunting in- 
stinct. If he is a young dog, he may develop with 
experience. If he has had several seasons of 
work and won’t*hunt, the chances are it would 
be better to discard him and get one that will. 

If you are determined to try to improve him, 
the only Bx would be to teach him the whistle 
signal ich means to go out. This signal is 
two short sharp notes of the whistle and is the 
signal used in field trials. Always take him to 
the field on a lead and always cut him loose 
with this signal. If the -_ responds to the 
training, the time will come en you can punch 
him up and push him out w using that signal. 
Based merely upon your description, I regret to 
advise that I believe you would be better satis- 
fied in the . run if you bought another dog. 
In doing so, find out in advance that your dog is 
one which loves to hunt of his own accord. [Ep.] 


NO INTEREST IN GUN OR BIRDS 


Quves.—A friend recently gave me a beautiful 
setter dog. He’s apparently about four or five 
years old. He takes no interest whatever in a 
gun or birds. I’ve had him afield with me when 
we walked right into a covey of quail. What 
shall I do to make this dog hunt? 

E. W. Meyers. 


Ans.—The answer depends a good deal upor 
whether or not the dog was ever hunted before 
your friend gave him to you. I gather that he is 
at least not gun shy. If he was hunted before 
you got him, you'd better give him to someone 
who wants a pet and get another one for your- 
self. If he has never hunted before, the thing 
to do is to give him experience and kill birds 
over him. the hunting instinct is simply 
dormant, that will bring it out. Read answer to 
the question ‘‘Setter Won’t Hunt’, which is a 
somewhat similar case to your own. [Ep.] 


SHALL I TRAIN MY OWN? 


Qves.—I’m planning to buy a puppy. I want 
blood i that money can buy. Should 
I send this dog to a trainer or would you ad- 
vise my training him, myself? 
. R. Rossins. 


Ans.—It depends a good deal upon your 
pocketbook and your own inclination. It depends 
also upon assuring yourself in advance of the 
reliability of the trainer. If you have the time 
and inclination, there is no greater pleasure than 
developing your own gun dog—and no greater 
thrill than will come to you as he begins to 


| handle game properly under your guiding hand. 





t 


You should either have previous experience or 
else fit yourself to do the job before undertaking 
it. The Book Department of Fre_p & Stream 
will be glad to aid you in selecting the best 
books for this purpose. (Ep. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINER? 


Qves.—I have recently purchased a brace of 
setter puppies four months old. I plan to train 
them myself, using your book until they are well 
along in their second year, and then send them 
to a good trainer to finish. Do you think this 
is a good plan, or should I finish them myself? 

Birt CAMPBELL. 


Ans.—The plan is a good one—provided they 
still need any refining touches at that time. If 
they are fully finished by you, the further work 
of a trainer would scarcely seem necessary. It 
is, however, important to keep a dog in condi- 
tion and to work him regularly on game, not 
merely from the standpoint of experience but 
to keep him disciplined. If you are not able to 
give him the proper amount of work, even 
after the actual training has been completed, you 
will find opportunity for a professional to ren- 
der you g service. A dog must “keep his 
hand in” or he may go stale. [Ep.] 


(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) 
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Just Published— 


THE ENGLISH 


SPRINGER 
SPANIEL 


IN AMERICA 
Henry Lee Ferguson 


| Introduction by DaviD WAGSTAFF 
The first book on the SPRINGER— 


an important work for every breeder, 
handler, owner, and prospective own- 
er of a Spaniel. Covers all points of 
training, field work, bench shows, 
and field trials in great detail. Gives 
the new, complete Springer Standard. 
Beautifully printed and _ illustrated, 
850 copies only, $7.50 each. Descrip- 
tive circular, table of contents, etc., 
free on request. 


THE DERRYDALE PRESS 
Dept.$ 127 East 34th St., New York 
McAinsh & Co., Ltd., 388 Yonge St., 


Toronto — Canadian Representatives 
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ENGLISH SETTERS 


By the International Champion 


PENNINE PATRON, out of a daughter of Albert's 
Mac Allister x Dix Covene (half sister to Ch. Al 
bert’s Mac Allister 11). Four puppies, now three 
months old, outstanding in type markings and de- 
velopment. A rare opportunity to secure the greatest 
bloodlines. Price $75. each. 

B. Mcintyre, Silver Spring, Maryland 











| __ (Telephone Kensington 245 W.—D.C. exchange) 


Beagle Hounds 
Finest strain in America, 
both in work and type. Send 
Dime for Record and History 
of this famous family of 
which Field Ch. Sam Patch 
Grit was the originator. 
Square deal assured. 


E. A. KOPP, MASTERLY BEAGLES Reg. 
Desk B. Johnson Creek, Wis. 








Important Notice to Dog Buyers 


You can now get a real hunting dog for only five dollars 
down with order, on a fair trial in your own territory 
before sale is completed. You do not even have to pay 
return express charges on an unsatisfactory dog. Send 
ten cents for lists of Pointers, Setters, Spaniels, Coon- 
hounds, Beagles, Airedales, at $35.00 up for trained 
dogs; wa 00 up for puppies. 
RTSMEN’S CLUB SERVICE 


PO 
5528 Cornell Ave., Dept. A, Chicago, Illinois 





English Springer Spaniels 
Eligible Puppies five months old, also grown 
stock, high class breeding, Horsford, Beech- 
grove, and Avandale bloodlines. Am going out 
of business for the present, hence, will dispose 
of all my stock at prices you can afford to pay. 
Hunters, here’s your chance to get a good gun 
dog for little money. 


THE SPRINGS KENNELS 








C. F. Christensen Wessington Springs, S. D. 








EASTERN MINKS 


Raise these fine animals for 
their fur to supplement the 
waning supply of wild fur. 
Start with Furbearer pedigreed 
breeding stock and follow in- 
structions. 

Write for Booklet 


FUR BEARERS, Inc. 
Box 51, Watertown, N. Y. 


RAISE FUR Rivets 


Reg a @& NEW ZEALAND WHITES 
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That figures about $60 to $75 a week, 
if you give all your spare time. Does it 
interest you? Then how about $5 an 
hour, figuring about $100 a week? 

Well, other Field & Stream readers 
have done just that; and if they can do 
it you can. 


subscriptions. 





Above: Recoil pad made of specially 
selected leather. %” corrugated 
moulded rubber recoil cushion. Sizes 
5”, 5%”, 534”. Value $1.25. Yours 
free with a one-year subscription. 





uide and reversible 
arnix top. Metal 
parts nickel-silver 
chromium plated. 
Locking reel _ seat. 
\% ft., weighs 13'2 
oz. Value $13.00. 
Yours for only 11 
yearly subscriptions. 








------—-------- SoS 4 


FIELD & STREAM | 
578 Madison Ave., New York 


Send me complete information about obtaining | 


merchandise free, and also send subscription 
order forms and sample copies. 


Name aaa etaiadeenattiieencionniatiaaaenaae | 
Address sietidmmencttialnanioie 
City unienthiapaanndepinnesiianiiitaaiioasti 


State 
F. & 8S. 11-32 










Above: Single Barrel Shotgun of high 
rade workmanship. Shoots all regular 
ation loaded shells. Hammer forged 
parts. Genuine black walnut stock and 
forend. Value $10.00. Yours for 8 yearly 


Above: .22 Caliber Rifle, Takedown, Bolt \_ 
Action, Single Shot, .22 round barrel with 
Lyman gold bead front sight. Length 39”. 
Weight 3% Ib. Value $4.85. Yours for 
only 4 yearly subscriptions. 


every knife. Value $2.00. Yours free 
for 2 subscriptions. 


men who are fond of hunting and fishing. 
Every one of them would get immense we will give you any article or articles 
profit and pleasure out of every issue of made by any concern that advertises in 
Field & Stream. 












Above: Double weight woven jacket with 






+ suede-like texture, warm, long wearing, 
washable, fast color and will not shrink. 
Tan or grey. Value $3.50. Yours free for 
only 3 yearly subscriptions. 
Above: Laced pants 
for all-around out- 
door wear. Value 
$3.00. Yours for only 
3 subscriptions. 
Left: Surf casting Above: Hunting Knife with 414” 
rod, Double Garnix blade. Solid leather sheath with 


Above: Shell vest of regimental 
duck with reinforced front edg- Above: Level wind, non- 


es and collar. Adjustable back 


Above: Double barrel shotgun. A 
staunch, reliable weapon valued at 
$21.60. Yours free for 17 subscrip- 
tions. Any other shotgun you wish 
can be obtained for subscriptions. 


Above: Automatic rifle, Model 03 .22 
cal. Takedown. Value $35.20. Yours free 
for 26 subscriptions. Any other rifle you 
wish may be obtained for subscriptions. 


$3°"™An Hour for Your Spare Time! 


And in return for these subscriptions 


Field & Stream, absolutely free, the num- 
ber of subscriptions required being based 


You can call on from 12 to 15 such oy the retail value of the article. 
men in an evening—more on Sundays. 
We have had many readers average 5 
In your city there are a great many subscriptions per hour. 


Look over the items below, selected at 
random just to show you: 












Above: Sport Glass gives wide field, 
clear vision and plenty of magnifica- 
tion. No. 900-A, Black Model, calfskin 
case. Value $14.85. Yours for only 12 


subscriptions. 





Above: Camp kit: stove, oven pan, fry 
pan, broiler; folds up and slides into sack. 
Weighs 12 lbs. When folded measures 24'2 
x 13% x 3% inches thick. Value $6.00. 
Yours for only 5 subscriptions. 










Right: Steel, water- 
proof tackle box 
with reel well and 
two trays with mov- 
able partitions. 14” 
long, 6%” deep, 6” 
wide. Yours for only 
two subscriptions. 


backlash, quadruple multi- 


belt. Made for 12, 16 or 20 gauge Pying reel. Value $10.00. 


shells. Value $1.25. Yours for 


ours for only 8 subscrip- 


only 1 subscription. tions. 


OTHER ITEMS 


Anything made by a Field & Stream 
advertiser can be had for subscriptions. 
Look through the pages of this issue. 
You are sure to see something you 
would like to have. Wouldn't you much 
rather get it without spending a cent? 
No matter what you want we can get 
it for you absolutely free in return for 
subscriptions if you will let us know 
what it is. Just mail us the form at the 
corner of this page and without any 
obligation to you we will give you 
complete information on how to get the 
equipment you want. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR GUIDES! 


Above: A subscription from each of 8 of your 
gunners will bring you a half dozen of these 
decoys made of cork, Balsa Wood or cedar. 
All species. Value $10 a half dozen. Yours for 
only 8 annual subscriptions. 
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- Attract Wild Ducks 


Natural aquatic food plants will 
PLANT bring thousands of Wild a to 
your os orite waters. Plant WILD 
RICE, WILD CELERY, POND- 
WEED SEEDS and others guaran- 
teed to grow. Prices reduced. dis- 
count on early orders. Write for 
expert planting advice and free 
literature. 





Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries 
Box 331-A Oshkosh, Wis. 








MALLARD CALLERS FOR SALE 


1932 hate 6. each for cae. 75e each for drakes. 
Tested breeders—$i:50 and $1. each. 
Shotover birds—$1.75 and $1.25 each. 

Low prices on account over-supply, and not 
lack of good quality. Live arrival at express 
office guaranteed. 

Order now 


R. E. Specking R3, Lake City, Ark. 


LIVE DECOYS 


DUCK_ HUNTERS—We now have ready for delivery 
a fine flock of genuine small variety English or Belgian 
Grey Call ducks. Nearly every variety of wild duck re- 
spomis readily to their clear, enticing voice. They are 
very tame and easy to handle. Famous for over thirty 
years. Price $6.00 per pair; extra hens, $4.00 each. 
Order early and avoid disappointment. Also several 
varieties of PHEASANTS such as Ringnecks, Gold- 
ens, Silvers, Lady Amhersts, ete. Est. 1895. 


Wallace Evans Game Farm St. Charles, 111. 
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ore Ducks Come 


Wild Rice, Muskgrass bring ducks 
in swarms. Terrell’s famous sure- 
growing seed sent anywhere for fall 
planting. Fall is nature's sowing season. 
Plant your seed before the freeze-up. Free 
planting advice. Booklet. 


yenee's AQUATIC NURSERIES 
385 D Bik. Oshkosh, Wis. 













TARNEDGE FOXES 


Estantisnep 1910 
Have Won Grand 
a Cc eee pionship 

t Fox in 
Na tional a. 
Four consecutive 
and On “on 


hird of all 


Oldest 
ranch 
in U.S. 







Ra Bred by Prize 

Make several times the net profit by buying officially pee founda- 

tion stock that will produce consecutive generations of inners 
and High Priced Pelts with initinl cost and maintenance the same as 
low or average grade of foxes. N.Y. 





> Every Fox: Fox Sots is 











Native Bob White Quail 


(no Mexican) 
Those big brown gamest of game birds. 
Large or small quantities, orders filled 
promptly. Hundreds of Ringneck pheas- 
ants, Grey foxes, etc. Depression prices. 


KENDALL BROS. Guilford, N. C. 











LIVE DECOYS 


Pure bred English Gray Call Ducks 

from vigorous calling strain. Prompt 

shipment and safe arrival guaranteed. 
OLIVER W. HOLTON 

Macada Road Bethlehem, Pa. 








1000 
1932 Field Reared Ringnecks 
Our own breeding. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


$3.00 Each in Lots of 50 
Special price on larger lots 
LA BRANCHE ESTATE Hillsdale, N. Y. 








Pure Virginia Stock, raised tala y sae Best birds for 


breeding and stocking. Shi from farm, 
Write today for ee wnt 
Where P.O., St. Louis, Mo. 


Bath, Ill. 





EXTRA FINE 


2000 Full wing, strong flying Ringnecks, now 
ready to ship from our large open rearing 
fields @ $2.00 each in equal proportion of 
Cocks & Hens. Also shooting privileges by the 
day, week or season. Write at once. 


GREYSTONE <GAME FARM 


Bevans New Jersey 








Native Bob White Quail 


Ringneck, Golden, Silver, Melanistic, 
Amherst, Reeves and Versicolor pheas- 
ants for fall delivery. 

TAR HEEL GAME FARM 
Guilford College, N. C. 


RINGNECKS 


Special offer for first class birds this month. 
weeks old $1.75 each. Full winged birds. 
Stock your hunting grounds while cover is thick and 
insects are plentiful. Birds have a better chance. Satis- 
faction and live arrival guaranteed. 
SOUTHLAND GAME FARM 
WALDRON BAILY, JR., Mor. 
Morehead City North Carolina 


10-16 








Pheasants for Breeding and Liberating 


English Ringneck, Mongolian Ringnecks, 

Golden, Silver, Lady Amherst, Reeves and 

Swinhoe; Mallard and English call ducks. 
Also eggs in season. 


Towamencin Pheasantry, Souderton, Pa. 


Northern Bob-White Quail——-3 mo. old or 
more, and fully matured $7.00 per pair. 

Big Healthy Ringnecks—full winged and 
tailed, and also fully matured $2.00 each. 

Japanese Silkies and Buff Cochin Bantams 
$6.00 trio. 

Guarantee healthy birds and live delivery. 


HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC. 
W. M. Foord, Pres. MILTON, DEL. 








PUREBRED MIDGET ENGLISH CALLERS 
GENUINE GREY MALLARDS 
CANADIAN WILD GEESE 


All birds guaranteed trained callers. Stock for de- 
coying, breeding, exhibition, or restocking private 
lakes, ponds and estates. 
Write us for prices and information. 
WALTER DOEMEL GAME FARM 
Oshkosh Wisconsin 








BROOK TROUT 


Selected breeders for fall 
eggs of exceptional quality. Brook Trout for 
table use. 30 years of successful propagation. 
Write for fall prices. 

PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO. 


Cresco 


restocking. Eyed 


Pa. 











OlloB 
GAME PAs 


(er 
Wisconsin 





Buy NORTHERN pheasants direct oo our 3000 acre 

game farm and shooting reserve. Lar hardy Ring- 

necks, brilliant Prey ve Amhersts oad ‘Silvers. all un- 
alifiedly guaranteed. 


BUY FROM. ‘BEYER AND BUY THE BEST 








WEATHERLY FARMS INC. 
306 Weatherly Bldg. Portland, Oregon 
Breeders of Chinese Ringneck, Mongolian, and 
English Ringneck Pheasants. California Valley 
Quail and Fancy Pheasants. Some selected 
breeding stock now available. 

EGGS IN SEASON 


Your Correspondence Invited 








WILD RICE for 
DUCKS, MUSKRAT 
_and FISH 


We specialize in Giant wild rice 
seed. Also parched rice for table 
use. Write for special price on 
our seed rice for immediate de- 
livery. 

euhesese- tay 1 may co 
Box itkin, Minn. 











Northern Bob White Quail 


Pen-Raised 
Strong Stock—For immediate shipment 


Ringneck Pheasants 


Bred from imported stock 
WALTER BOTT 52 Vesey Street, N.Y.C. 











PHEASANTS 


Strong, hardy open range birds. 
OFFERING 3000 


Mutants, Amherst, Golden and 
Write for prices. 


TIOGA PHEASANTRY 
Newark Valley New York 


Ringnecks, 
Reeves. 























Ques. /s it true that a bear in search of 
insects and grubs will, unlike a man, turn 
a stone over with an outward toss instead 
of pulling it toward him? 


Ans. This is a trait that has been 
rather well established by observers. J. C. 
Merrill in Grinnell’s Trail and Camp- 
Fire says: “A man turning over a stone 
usually draws it over directly toward 
himself, to the imminent danger of his 
toes; but a bear knows better than that.” 


Ques. Do swans dive when feeding? 

Ans. No, they bring up their food from 
the bottom by reaching down, their long 
necks aiding them in this maneuver. 

Ques. /t is taken for granted by quite a 
few people in this locality (North Caro- 
lina) that the yellow 


This department, which appears each month, 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 


outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 
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IROQUOIS DAHL 


Ans. Principally because of its diet of 
wild celery, a water grass of fresh and 
brackish waters. This food flavors the 
flesh of wildfowl. 


_ Ques. How is the yelp of a wild turkey 
imitated with a turkey bone? 


Ans. By sucking air through it. 


Ques. What is the method used by the 
average duck hunter in anchoring live 
decoys with a weight? 


Ans. A small band of canvas may be 
sewed on the leg of the duck, with a small 
ring attached. A rather heavy piece of fish 
line may be fastened by a snap to the ring. 
About a foot or so from the snap, a small 
brass swivel is used to keep the line from 


is devoted to all 











of the game upon which one’s thoughts 
have been centered. Such nervous reac- 
tions, naturally, will affect different in- 
dividuals in various ways. “Deer sickness,” 
as northern Indians once described it, is 
said to be an entirely different matter. 
The Indians claimed that this sickness was 
caused by constant inhalation of the scent 
from gland secretions left in the tracks of 
the deer. It is maintained that this is the 
reason why the Indians quartered when 
trailing a wounded deer. 


Ques. Are there any mammals or birds 
which a person may not, according to law, 
have mounted? 


Ans. There are no birds or mammals 
which a person may not have mounted, 
provided the permits 





locust tree (not the 
black locust) can be 
very easily killed 
during the month of 
August by simply 
hac king it with some 
sharp instrument, or 


by driving a small 
nail through the 
bark. Is there any 


basis for stories of 
this kind? 


ANS. The common 
locust is also 
called the black, 
yellow or white lo- 
cust. This Depart- 
ment has no informa- 
tion indicating that 
this tree can be so 
easily killed as men- 
tioned. Trees girdled 
in mid-summer 
‘sprout feebly there- 
after; therefore this 
is the best time to 
kill trees which 
sprout. Possibly this 
practice has been the 





} pees Scranton, 
comes a United Press dispatch, 
which reports that one Capt. C. D. 
Smith of Chinchilla, while angling, 
caught not only a fish but a bottle of 
pre-war Scotch—and both at the same time. The Captain’s explana- 
tion of the incident is that the fish, while trying to battle its way to 
freedom, looped a portion of the line around the neck of the bottle— 
and that’s that. 

We don’t know why, but some folks seem to get all the breaks! 


TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 





Pennsylvania, 


required by Federal 
regulation and state 
laws have been ob- 
tained. 


Ques. I am con- 
templating a trip to 
Alaska in the spring 
for hunting and fish- 
ing and will stay 
there during _ the 
summer, roaming 
around. Where can 
I obtain a real good 
map of the terri- 
tory? 


Ans. I feel sure 
that the map you 
want can be obtained 
from the Geological 
Survey, Washington, 





D. C. Any of your 
local stores which 
handle maps may 
have this special 
Geological Survey 
map of Alaska in 
stock. Otherwise, 
you'll have to send 








basal _ information 
leading some people 
to believe that locust trees are killed easily 
in August by some slight abrasion of the 
bark. Then, too, this locust, by reason of 
its habit of drooping and folding its leaves 
to adapt itself to changing sunlight, shows 
its close kinship to the widely known 
“sensitive plant” (Mimosa pudica, for ex- 
ample). This apparent sensitivity may 
have had an influence on local stories. 


Ques. Can you give me the hunters’ 
proverb which explains the difference be- 
tween male and female bob-white quail? 

Ans. “White throat—cock; buff throat 
—hen.” 

Ques. Does a wolf wag its tail like a 
dog and for the same reasons? 

Ans. Observation of wolves in zoologi- 
cal gardens proves beyond a doubt that 
the wolf wags its tail, showing evidence 
of delight or affection, just as does a dog. 


Ques. Why has the flesh of the canvas- 
back duck always been considered as such 
remarkably delicious food, as against the 
meat furnished by other species of ducks? 


twisting. At the line’s end—about eight 
feet (depending upon depth of water)—a 
weight is fastened for use as an anchor. 


Ques. Will you kindly give me the 
Creek Indian word meaning “bear”? 


Ans. Nok’huse or Nokosi. 


Ques. Some people claim that there 
are game birds which tap on the ground 
with the tips of their bills in order to 
imitate rain so that worms will work up- 
ward toward the surface. Are these folks 
stretc hing the long bow or are they seri- 
ous? 


Ans. In some localities, tales are told 
that the woodcock not only taps in this 
manner but also dances around on the 
ground to imitate the patter of rain. Of 
course, all such stories cannot be guar- 
anteed. 

Ques. What is buck fever? How does 
it affect one? 

Ans. Ordinarily, “buck fever” is mere- 
ly a simple nervous reaction at the sight 


to Washington for it. 


Ques. A question has been brought up 
among some of my friends in the club 
here. \ihen out camping in a snake-in- 
fested country, is it true that if a rope is 
stretched around the camp, a snake will 
not cross over it? If this is so, kindly 
give me the reason for it? 


Ans. This query often comes to this 
Department. It has long been more or 
less generally believed that a snake will 
not cross a rope (especially one of horse 
hair), but this has been disproved. Some 
years ago this magazine printed a series 
of photographs, some of them showing 
snakes in the very act of crossing a rope. 


Ques. Years ago (during the Nineties) 
there was a remarkable migration of 
snowy owls into New England from the 
north. Have you any records that would 
indicate the exact year? I am endeavoring 
to place another date by this method. 


Ans. Records would indicate that the 
snowy owl visited New England in great 
numbers during the winter of 1890-91. 











18 Pictures 
Free With a Subscription 


EPRODUCTIONS in full colors of oil paint- 
ings by Lynn Bogue Hunt—18 prints, show- 
ing 37 species—the finest collection of pictures of 
American game birds we have ever seen. J This 
page in three colors does not even attempt to pre- 
sent them accurately, but only to show their 
nature. {] They are genuinely beautiful, true works 
of art. | They measure 13 x 14) inches, an ideal 
size for the walls of home, office or club. | Each 
picture has on its back a description of the game 
bird it portrays written by Edward Howe Forbush, 
Ornithologist of the State of Massachusetts. 


The Entire Set of Eighteen Pictures 


FREE 


with a 2 Years’ Subscription for 


Field 
Stream 


America’s Magazine for the Outdoorsman 


FORONLY $5.0 0* 


(The regular subscription price is $2.50 per year) 





Or, 18 pictures and a 1 year’s subscription for $3.25,* 
making the pictures cost you 75c. 


*Add $1, if in Canada, Europe, Asia or Africa 


If you do not consider these the finest set of Game Pictures you’ve 
ever seen, return them and your money will be gladly refunded. 


Address: 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















THE RAID ON THE 
SABINE WOMEN 


**Nature in the Raw’’—as 
portrayed by Saul Tepper... 
inspired by the story of the 
Roman warriors’ ruthless 
capture of the Sabine village 
for the express purpose of 
carrying off its women 
(290 B. C.). 


—and raw tobaccos 
have no place in cigarettes 


They are not present in Luckies 


... the mildest cigarette 
you ever smoked 


E buy the finest, the very 

finest tobaccos in all the 
‘world— but that does not ex- 
plain why folks everywhere 
regard Lucky Strike as the 
mildest cigarette. The fact is, we 
never overlook the truth that 
“Nature in the Raw is Seldom 


Mild”—so these fine tobaccos, 
after proper aging and mellow- 
ing, are then given the benefit 
of that Lucky Strike purify- 
ing process, described by the 
words—“It’s toasted”. That’s 
why folks in every city, town 
and hamlet say that Luckies are 
such mild cigarettes. 


“It’s toasted” 


That package of mild Luckies 


“If a man write a better book, preach a better sermon, or make a better mouse-trap than bis neighbor. tho be 
build bis house in the woods, the world will make a beaten path to bis door." RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Does not this explain the world-wide acceptance and approval of Lucky Strike? 





